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THE OLD GIN HOUSE. 





BY SAMUEL MINTURN PECK, 





SWAYING pines have grown around it, 
Trumpet vines with garlands bound it, 
Yellow jasmines climbed and crowned it, 

Laughing down their green and gold; 
Tendrils through each crack escaping 
Hide the worn roof widely gaping, 
Every hole with beauty draping 

In the gin house gray and old. 


In the morn the squirrels peeping, 
O’er the rafters lightly leaping, 
With a bark awake the sleeping 
Owl, who blinks up, drowsy-polled ; 
And at night, with sudden stirring 
From the eaves, the wan light blurring, 
Flit the bats with dusky whirring 
Round the gin house gray and old. 


Oh, the days well-n gh forgotten, 
When along the floor now rotten 
Waves and waves of snowy cotton 
Oft in billowy beauty rolled, 
While the oilers wrought a-singing 
Mellow lays that yet are ringing, 
O’er the tide of time still winging 
From the gin house gray and old. 


Ob, those songs with sweetness teeming, 

Chasing care and pain redeeming ! 

Often still they soothe my dreaming, 
By sad memory softly trolled ; 

And at eve their echoes dying 

Haunt me, ’neath the pine trees lying, 

Listening to the wind low sighing 
Round the gin house gray and old. 


Lorn is now the old plantation, 

Fairest spot in all creation ; 

Teardrops choke the sad relation, 
And its sorrow can’t be told. 

Poets lilt of ruins hoary 

Over sea in song and story ; 

All must yield in beauty’s glory 
To the jasmined gin house old. 

TUSCALOOSA, ALA. 
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AN UNPUBLISHED LETTER OF ROBERT 
BROWNING. 


BY MONCURE D. CONWAY. 











To THE EDITOR OF THE INDEPENDENT: 

Sir:—I do not think that the subjoined letter of 
Robert Browning bas ever been printed. I have just 
copied it from the original, which was recently sold in 
London, and the opportunity of bringing it to light seems 
fairly due to THE INDEPENDENT, which appears so hon- 
orably in it. It was written to his uncle, then a clerk 
inthe house of Rothschilds, and always helpful to his 
eminent nephew. 

LonDoy, ENGLAND. 





FLORENCE, October 20th, 1860. 


My DEAR REUBEN: I wrote to you a week since begging 
you to let me know, with your usual kindness, the October 
Bank Dividend, in order that I might draw for it with the 
Previous balance in my favour—being about to go tu 
Rome. I also enclosed Arnould’s warrant for Bodding- 
ton’s delivery of the ship money. I am going to trouble 
you further, if youcan bear it. My wife has sent a few 
poems toa New York paper, for which they pay her $100 
each, They sent a draft for the first $200, which I cashed 
here at considerable loss. A month ago they wrote as fol- 
lows: “ We neglected to ask how you preferred to receive 
money, and the publisher suggests that there is some risk 
in sending drafts as before—risk of miscarriage by mail. 
This office therefore has placed to your credit $200, which 


you may draw at such time and in such way as you pre- 
fer.” I find that by drawing hereI lose even more than by 
the first method, the Bankers saying that as they can’t tell 
the actual exchange they must protect themselves by rat- 
ing the dollar at its lowest possible value, and they advise 
me to “drawin England.’”’ Will you have the goodness to 
draw, on the part of Robert Browning, for this sum on 
Joseph H. Richards, office of THE INDEPENDENT, 5 Beek- 
man Street, New York? We apprise him that we have 
sent you instruction to do so, in a letter dispatched to-day. 
Will you finally deduct faithfully any incidental expense, 
and adding the remaining money to the Dividends, let me 
know the amount ? I will just add that it will be advisa- 
ble to draw at once, as we shall soon have to draw another 
such sum, 

Don't you think they treat us well in America? If you 
only knew what they offer us for a little more than we are 
inclined to givethem! This very letter contains an offer 
of $2,600 a year for an amount of labour which would cost 
myself or my wife one morning a week ! 

We are very weill—I mean my wife is so, but Pen has had 
the worst cold I ever remember to have plagued him and 
us. He is getting well, however, to our great relief. 

Don’t imagine I forgot your letter of criticism and in- 
quiry about “The Blot on the ’Scutcheon,” etc. The fact 
is, I have not got a copy of my things, but I keep your 
letter in my desk, and will satisfy you on the first oppor- 
tunity. My wife’s kind love goes with that of yours 
affectionately ever, R. BROWNING. 
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THE:-CURTIUS CELEBRATION AT OLYMPIA. 








BY PROF. RUFUS B, RICHARDSON, PH.D., 
DIRECIOR OF THE AMERICAN SCHOOL AT ATHENS. 





THE unveiling of the bust of Prof, Ernst Curtius at 
Olympia yesterday was an event of international im- 
portance. In America, where he has hundreds of 
pupils and admirers, many may be interested to hear 
something of it. 

The eightieth birthday of the distinguished historian 
and archeologist fell on September 2d, 1894 ; and it was 
planned by his friends to have the celebration take place 
in Olympia at that date. But as it was certain that few 
archeologists could be gathered in Olympia then, it was 
decided to postpone the event until spring, when for- 
eigners most assemble in Greece ; and a day was chosen 
on which the party which Dr. Dérpfeld, the director of 
the German Archeological Institute in Athens, was con- 
ducting through the Peloponnesus would be in Olympia. 

The bust, made by Professor Schafer, of Berlin, was 
an admirable representation of the noble face which we 
have seen lighted up with enthusiasm in his lecture 
room, The base was furnished by the Greek Govern- 
ment, 

On the morning of the day fixed for the unveiling, a 
hundred or more archeologists, including all the Greek 
archeologists of note, were found in Olympia. But the 
exercises were not allowed to take place merely in the 
presence of this audience ‘fit tho few.” While the 
regular trains from Patras were crowded an extra train 
soon arrived bringing 1,200 country people who swarmed 
into the museum, crowding up around the circle of 
chairs surrounding the bust, where those who were to 
take part in the exercises were sitting. They understood 
as little cf the exercises as if they had been in Choctaw ; 
but the general desire to see and hear all that was going 
on drew them from their wandering about the Altis to 
stand for more than an hour, not always in the most 
respectful silence. 

The exercises, however, were not for these, but for a 
few who were present and for the many who were ab- 
sent with their thoughts directed hither. To this body 
the occasion was not so much a recognition of the writer 
of the *‘ History of Greece” and the teacher, as of him 
who laid bare Olympia after it had lain covered for near- 
ly a thousand years, opening up a new chapter in the 
history of Greek art and life, a work from which has 
sprung an activity of study not surpassed by that which 
ensued upon the discovery of the Mycenwan groves by 
Dr. Scbhlicmanp. 

This whole enterprise was brought to an issue by Cur- 
tius alone. It was the dream of Winckelmann more than 
a century ago to excavate Olympia. At about the be- 
ginning of this century Stanhope and other Englishmen 
explored the ground, and still later the French Expédi- 
tion Scientifique dans la Morée, under Abel Blouet, 
located the great temple of Zeus and drew out of the 


ground some fragments of metopes. But the soil re- 
mained practically untouched. 

In 1852 Professor Curtius delivered an address in the 
Berlin Academy of Music on the subject of the thorough 
excavation of Olympia. His royal pupil, who afterward 
beeame the Emperor Frederic III, was in the audience ; 
and when he became Crown Prince he furnished, in 
grateful recognition of the services of his teacher, the 
funds for the latter to carry out his project. 

It would be superfluous to tell again the story of what ~ 
has happened so recently, how from 1875 to 1882 Olym- 
pia was cleared of the fifteen feet of earth that lay above 
it, how it became a training school toa whole generation 
of German archeologists, and how all the histories of Greek 
art had to be rewritten. Tho nearly every German 
archeologist who became distinguished in the next ten or 
fifteen years took part in the work, the soul of the enter- 
prise, the one who guided all the work, tho not always 
present, was Curtius. 

No Olympic victor in those contests when garlands 
were fairly contended for and fairly won ever won his 
garland more fairly than Curtius won the garlands 
which were to-day deposited around his bust by the dif- 
ferent archeological schools and other appreciators of his 
great work. He was the true Olympic victor. 

Germany, Greece, France, England and America vied 
with one another in doing him honor. Dérpfeld for 
Germany, in presenting the bust to the Greek Govern- 
ment,and Kobbodias in accepting it, paid their tribute 
to the man who gained his garland incorruptible by 
mind and character. But one of the best features of 
the day was the graceful address of M. Homolle, the 
director of the French School, who, speaking for all the 
archeological schools in Athens, emphasizes the unity 
and harmony of all our work, and praised the great 
leader in language which his colleagues cheered to the 
echo. 

As it was this address which gave a sort of cosmopoli- 
tan character to the exercises, I transcribe a few para- 
graphs of it from a translation inGreek which appeared 
in this morning’s Athenian papers : 


‘*My colleagues have requested me to speak in their 
name and in my own, having regard to the seniority of 
the French School. They wished, I presume, above all, 
that we should impart to our speaking a common and cos- 
mopolitan character befitting the broad character of the 
services which Curtius has rendered to archeology and to 
the character of the science itself, as his broad and noble 
nature comprehended it. I wish I might be able to express 
our sentiments in a manner wortby of those whom I repre- 
sent and of him toward whom they were directed. Pro- 
fessor Curttus has been one of those teachers whose in- 
fluence has gone out into all the world, so that they have 
hearers whom they have never seen and pupils whom they 
will never know. Can we not, ought we not, all to call 
ourselves his pupils? We take upon ourselves this title, 
bringing here our grateful tribute of good-will. In the 
person of Curtius we admire the excellent teacher, the 
profound historian, the elegant writer. But quite as much 
do we admire the distinguished explorer, because in a rare 
sense Curtius unites what at first sight seem contradictory 
gifts of the student and the explorer. Curtius bas traversed 
the roads of Greece and Asia Minorin every direction, and 
his trophies fill this vale of Olympia. He has divided his life 
between study and energetic exploration, and has triumph- 
edin both. He is the perfect type of the archeologist.” 


At the dinner which followed, lasting three hours, 
twenty-six toasts were proposed and treated by those 
best fitted to do so. 

What was best worth noticing was the high keynote 
that was struck. Greek studies never received higher 
praise since the days of Cicero. ** Greek study, which 
unites like Christianity,” was one of the toasts. When 
everybody, from the Emperor of Germany down to the 
ladies, who had at last secured triumphant entrance into 
the Altis, had been mentioned, and every possible topic 
germain to the occasion, and some not 80 germain, had 
been treated, an enthusiastic telegram was sent to the 
octogenarian, expressing love and good wishes, and a 
paper containing the signatures of all at the table, re- 
enforcing the contents of the telegram was sent by mail, 
It is not often that on the head of the living such hearty 
and genuine praise is poured. How good it is that in 
this case we have not waited until the great man was 
dead. 


O.ympta, April 20th, 1895. 
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DOGMA AND DIVISION. 
II. 


BY JOHN CLIFFORD, M.A., D.D. 











Tur chief mistake concerning dogma made by Chris- 
tian Churches is in that exaltation of these decisions of 
individuals or of communities of Christian men into 
“‘terms of communion,” conditions without compliance 
with which the most sincere disciple of Christ cannot be 
admitted into the fellowship of the Church. Thus the 
Church has been cleft in twain, again and again, by her 
schools. Single dogmas have been lifted into a religion. 
The separation of a separation from a separation has 
asgumed its absolute inerrancy and proceeded with lofty 
pride and self sufficiency to lav under its ban the whole 
brothc-bood of believers. Powerful thinkers have 
turned men away frem the inward religion of Jesus to 
speculations concerning his nature and, expelling Chris- 
tianity from its native fields, have left it to roam in the 
wilds of metaphysics. Tyrannical ecclesiastics have 
placed erroneous opinions—i. e., opinions judged by 
them erroneous, in the category of “sins,” forgetting 
that no purely intellectual act can be sinful, tho it may 
spring from sin or lead to sin. for sin is intrinsically an 
act of the will. Whocan tell the sad progeny of this 
one blunder ; the persecution, the tyranny, the impris- 
onments, the martyrdoms! It is oneof the most ghastly 
chapters in the history of the Church! Christian soci- 
ties have read the directions, ‘* By love serve one anoth- 
er”: or *‘ By this shall all men know that ye are My 
disciples, that ye love one another,” and then proceeded 
to excommunicate one another in the name of God and 
of their devotion to religion. The Greek Church will 
not officially recognize the twenty-three millions of 
English Episcopalians, because they have declared that 
the Spirit proceeds from the Son as well as from the 
Father. It is only the addition of a single clause to a 
creed ; but it is an impassable barrier between the eighty- 
four millions of the Greek Church and our Anglican 
friends, Canon Knox Little suggests that ‘‘ the Filioque 
is a matter which merely requires explanation, as prac- 
tically the doctrine is the same.” But the Canon will 
have to go a little deeper before he secures the “ reunion 
of the whole of Christendom.” True, the Greek Church 
is not so strongly committed against Protestantism as 
the Roman; but it offers a stolid and solid resistance to 
theological and credal change; and its resistance to the 
Filioque clause of the Nicene Creed as enlarged at Chal- 
cedon marked its final theological development. The 
system of dogma in the Greek Church came to an end 
with the conclusion of the famous ‘“‘ Image” controversy 
in the year 842, and it has remained, and seems likely to 
remain, the saddest example of theological, ecclesiastical 
and missionary stagnation presented in the long annals 
of the Church of Christ. While we confuse the function 
of formulas as the systematic expression of religious 
doctrine, with their relation to bases of religious co oper- 
ation, and so offer theological dogmas to candidates for 
fellowship in the Church of Christ, history assures us we 
shall never lack abundant materials for strife and divi- 
sion. 

‘* Leaders,” it has been truly said, ‘‘should be men 
who fear to speak an insincere word, and fear nothing 
else.” It is true for all men, leaders and led alike. But 
is not this credal unity, for which we are willing to 
pay so much, a poor illusion? Is there any separation 
that goes so sheer down to the intrinsic spirit and 
through the souls of men as that of their real beliefs ? 
Are we not of necessity individual in our faith? Is not 
the truth a man can sincerely confess only that portion 
of the whole field of truth which he has made true to 
himself by experience? Mr. Balfour’s question is spe- 
cially relevant. He asks: 

‘*Can we, in the face of the wide divergence of meaning 
frequently conveyed by the same formula at different 
times, assert that what endures in such cases is anything 
more than a mere busk or shell? Is it more than the mold 
into which any metal, base or precious, may be poured at 
will? Does identity of expression imply anything which 
deserves to be described as community of belief? Are we 
here dealing with things, or only with words ?” 

Confessedly the relation between the word and the 
thing is not constant. It changes from childhood to 
youth. It is not in manhood what it was in youth. Its 
contents differ in age from what they were in our ma- 
turity! How, then, can it be constant between mind 
and mind? Differences are, and must be, innumerable. 
Real credal unity is as impossible, except by mental stag- 
nation, as it is to arrest the development of man or stop 
the infinite play of his mind. 

Moreover, it is the ancient “creeds” that divide; 
creeds, formed out of the controversies of which Mr. 
Gladstone says ‘‘they were cafried on, so to speak, in 
the scientific region and did not greatly enter into the 
molding of ordinary life and character.” 

That life and character were of the third and fourth 
centuries; and therefore it is not surprising that the 
creeds of those and of medieval times should be inade- 
quate to set forth the living faith of the men and women 
of our day. Indeed, how many ‘ creeds” are there that 
are not obsolete in their language, blinding in their met- 
aphysics, barren in their apologetics, most dubious in 
their critical assumptions, false in their exegesis, and 
altogether wis-aken in their way of handling history ! 
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Why, then, should" they’ be’permitted to displace the 
simple and practical conditions of fellowship of the 
Church of the Apostles? 

Therefore the question is one between reality and illu- 
sion. Beautiful and pleasant is the illusion of unity in 
creed ; but it is a Will-o’-the-wisp, a mirage, a phantasm 
that must disappear at the touch of the Ithuriel spear of 
actuality. The creed may be signed or rehearsed, but 
the deep and wide divisions are there. Those belonging 
to the different divisions may not be called “‘ sectarians.” 
That would be a stigma, and therefore it is avoided. 
They are euphoniously labeled ‘‘Schools of Thoughts,” 
or ‘“‘ High,” ‘‘Low” and “ Broad” Church parties ; and 
the terms are supposed to protect their fierce antago- 
nisms and condone their lack of charity. The formula 
of adherence may be relaxed; ‘‘ declaratory acts” may 
be added, excusing those who subscribe from giving 
more than a lip-adhesion to the language employed ; 
and many other devices may be invented for the main- 
tenance of the gratifying deception ; but would it not be 
more manly and more Christian to cease from attempt- 
ing reunion on the lines of dogma, and to seek it on the 
original plan of the great Head of the Church—viz., 
that of personal faith in and devotion to Himself? 

LONDON, ENGLAND. 
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A MAN AND A BIRD. 


BY MAURICE THOMPSON, 











THE threadbare saying that you must have all sorts of 
men before you can make a world is not so pessimistic as 
a dyspeptic might at first thought deem it ; for after you 
shall have gathered your men according to the recipe, 
you still must look about for your women; and Poe 
further suggests that the Harriet Martineaus are to be 
added as a part of the reckoning. 

Of course, it is sometimes dreadfully inconvenient 
when we have to make the worst of the rule that a whole 
is the sum of all its parts, especially if the disagreeable 
parts insist upon an impartial prominence in their due 
turn. And speaking of Harriet Martineau, an old man, 
a Southerner of the best class, once told me in an inter- 
esting monolog of how he entertained that lady at his 
plantation home in the palmy days of slavery. 

‘She was the most inquisitive person I ever saw,” he 
said, ‘‘and the most of a bore. She never hesitated to 
ask a question, no matter how improper ; and she poked 
her nose into one’s business, one’s family relations, do- 
mestic economy and personal secrets, without the slight- 
est apparent compunction. She was as deaf as an adder 
and as cruel as a jaybird.” This was strong language 
from a courtly gentleman of the old school ; but the de- 
tails of Miss Martineau’s conduct, as he gave them, more 
than justified his words, saving the jaybird clause, which 
hardly seems credible. 

The truth is that few persons, even among professed 
ornithologists, know just how cruel a bluejay can be or 
what an artist the bird is when it comes to exhibiting 
atrocities. Benvenuto Cellini might have taken lessons 
of the commonest Cyanocitta cristata in order to em- 
bellish his autobiography with cold-blooded murders, 
quite eclipsing those verv interesting ones therein so 
nonchalantly recorded. But the indignant planter’s es- 
timate of Miss Martineau’s conduct should be taken with 
allowance for the *‘ peculiar institution” and the good 
woman’s zeal as a pioneer interviewer. She was no blue- 
jay as [ understand the bird! a very plain, opinionated, 
somewhat treacherous person, deaf it is true, but not 
without conscience. As for the stately planter, he was 
looking back across the War and some bitterly trying 
years when he spoke. 

The other day I was readivg Cellini’s book of autobi- 
ography, in connection with the history of Italian art in 
the sixteenth century, what time a pair of bluejays over- 
head in a blooming hedge made invoice of my values as 
a probable protector should they build a nest on my 
premises, and the grotesque conceit of comparing the 
villainous old artist and the equally villainous cock jay 
forced itself upon me. It came to nothing beyond the 
mere conceit, however, save that between the man and 
the bird I found a point of observation from which I 
could look upon both with a vision tempered down near- 
ly to rosiness. 

For when you read out-of-doors the bookish mood 
never troubles you ; the wind blows away every vestige 
of shelf-dust ; the sunlight disinfects pages full of ulcer- 
ous phrases ; and by some natural cleverness, induced 
you know not how, your mind winnows things and gets 
at the sound grain of life where a germ accounts for all 
that grows up from it. Cellini and the cock jay repre- 
sent each what a seed may come to in the bloom. True 
biography, never yet written and never to be written, 
would make us see the forces by which characteristics 
are created: why a hyacinth is blue and sweet; why 
hickory bark is so nearly good to the taste, and yet so 
impossible to the palate ; why an artist can be a maker 
of immortal beauty and a doer of unspeakable coarse- 
ness; why abird,so clean, so attractive, so harmless 
ordinarily, can, like the bluejay, suddenly and without 

apy cause whatever, save a hideous instinct of cruelty, 
turn itself into a machine specially geared for bloody 
aseassination and do the most outrageous murder, 

| have seen a bluejay soeak to a nest of young robins 
and take the naked victims one by one with his cruel 
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beak, crush them savagely, give each a toss into the air, 
with a spiteful squeak to emphasize the atrocity fully in. 
tended, and then begin a soft, elusive yodling, the very 
refinement of careless joy. Looking at him through a 
good field glass, meantime, I have studied his expression 
in vain for any evidence of ulterior purpose. While do- 
ing the detestable deed he simply assumed a business air, 
struck the blows, flung aside the writhing younglings, 
and then immediately seemed to forget all about the 
whole affair. Says Cellini : 

“A little after sundown, when, at about eigbt of the 
clock, that arquebusier, having bad his supper, was stand- 
ing sword in hand at his door, I very adroitly approached 
him with a long knife and struck him a back-band blow, a 
hard one directed at his neck. Quickly be dodged about, 
and I hit his left shoulder, smashing the bone.” 

Then he tells how the poor man ran for his life, and 
how he followed and killed him with a stab in the back 
of the neck. He adds: 

‘“The knife went so deep that altho I tried hard I could 
not pull it out.” 

This is but one of Cellini’s ordinary killings ; he de- 
scribes others, and many of his deeds not of a murderous 
sort are too ugly for our daylight to shine upon. Yet he 
was an artist, mind you, as divinely gifted in bis way as 
Shelley was in bis, a fashioner of bronzes immortal as 
the ‘‘ Ode to a Skylark.” What would Mr. Max Nordau 
say of this man? And of the bluejay ? 

It is right refreshing to know that Mr. Cellini madea 
superb button for the pontifical cloak of Clement VII, 
and was a devout reader of the Bible; by this we keep 
the line distinct between him and our bird which makes 
no pious grimaces. As flute-players, however, the two 
are side by side, Cellini was an old-time Sidney Lanier 
at blowing the reed and, what seems to have been per- 
versely overlooked by ornithologists, the bluejay is one 
of the sweetest whistlers among our oscines. When in 
the mood for it (just after tearing a four-days-old vireo 
limb from limb, perhaps) he will flute you a tender strain 
of absolute melodic charm which shall haunt your inner 
ear for the rest of your life. This song, to call it one, is 
short, and oftenest it is so low-that you must be very 
near the bird to hear its finest notes. A master flute- 
player might imitate it to a certain degree ; but there is 
a timbre in the voice mysterious, disturbing, divinely 
m¢lJancholy, obscurely ecstatic. 

Doubtless Cellini found himself in excellent trim for 
doing a great work of art (say a grand cup for the Cardi- 
na! of Ferrara or a vase for the Bishop of Salamanca) 
immediately following one of his stimulating crimes. 
He had nerve at all times, could break jail with one hand 
and with the other steal the precious stones out of the 
Pope’s tiara ; but he must have possessed that same fine 
personal magnetism with which Villon and Shelley and 
Heine were endowed, for he escaped adequate punish- 
ment and as often as he was banished he was recalled to 
receive a triumph. 

It is to the credit of Cellini, and my blue jay, that when 
crime is done it is done openly and with a certain virile 
force, as it was done in the great tragedies and epics. 
Neither the man nor the bird shows any neurotic aberra- 
tions from consistency, as the realists and sy mbolists and 
Paul Verlaines do; the act is a necessity of nature, not 
the studied part of an actor in a conventional play, nor 
yet the performance of a brain diluted with brandy and 
absinthe. Cellini was an artist, but not in the least an 
esthete ; and it is the rugged vigor of his nature, brutal, 
indced, almost to the Jast degree, which saves his story 
from being wholly disgusting. We feel a growing confi- 
dence in the man’s faithfulness to the civilization of bis 
time as we pursue his confessions. He is not more mon- 
strous than the popes and cardinals and generals and 
judges who wink at his throat-cuttings. The fine ladies 
of Florence buzzed around him with sweet attentions; 
they were attracted by something in the man who could 
slash the Duke of Orange and kill the Constable de Bour. 
bon without spoiling in his good strong hand the delicate 
nerves of the artist. It is better to be a good fighter, or 
even a brutal fighter, showing animal courage in its 
crudest state, than to be an emasculate esthete driveling 
in the perfumed dives of an artificial paganism. We 
cannot admire Cellini as a brawler and a riotous cut- 
throat; no more can we take pleasure in the beautiful 
bluejay’s unconscionable doings ; but we can single out 
the man’s glorious art and the bird’s splendor of wing 
and magic of voice and make of them our comfort, 48 
true optimists ought to do. 

CRAWFORDSVILLE, IND. 
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DURING the winter months, when excavation be. 
comes difficult or impossible at Jerusalem, Dr. Bliss re 
ceived the sanction of the committee to undertake a jour: 
ney to the Land of Moab, including the examination 0 
Medeba, Kerak and other places of historical interest be- 
yond the Dead Sea. Dr. Bliss had the special advantage 0 
a letter of recommendation from His Exceliency Hamdy 
Bey, the well-known Director of the Museum of Constan- 
tinople He was received most cordially by the Governor 
of Kerak, and was «#fforded the fullest permission to meas: 
ure and make plans of buildings, to copy inscriptions, et. 
Atter a journey of very great interest he got back to Jeru- 
salem on April 2d, and at once resumed the work of exca 
vation. A preliminary report of his journey has beeD 
received, and full details will follow later. Dr. Bliss bas 
discovered a previously upknown Roman fort, and 
town with towers and gates like the interesting te 
M’shita. An American committee, of which Prof. Theo. 
F. Wright. of Cambridge, Mass., is secretary and trearure’, 
aids the English Palestine Exploration Fund in this wor 
and is glad to receive subscriptions and supply the purl 
cations of this importuut society, 
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THE AFTER-MEETING. 


DRAWING THE NET. 
BY THE REV. B. FAY MILLS. 








THE custom of asking people who wish to be on God’s 
side to stand up and be counted is not a modern inven- 
tion. Noah tried it. Moses tried it. Joshua tried it. 
Elijah tried it. John the Baptist did it. Jesus practiced 
it. Peter and Paul urged it. And it is not an unreason- 
able thing that still the man of God should stand and 
cry: *‘ Who is on the Lord’s side? Let him come unto 
me,” and it may be that those who do not come will be 
put down on the other side. And yet the wise master of 
assemblies will never use any sort of ‘‘ revival measure ”’ 
to create spiritual interest, but rather to develop that 
which has been aroused by other means. 

There are times when it is a natural thing for a man 
openly to indicate his spiritual concern, and it is the 
place of the leader of a meeting to provide some natural 
method by which his desire may find expression. There 
will also be found, in any congregation deeply moved by 
the Holy Spirit, those to whom a little pressure in the 
way of a direct appeal to indicate openly the purpose to 
be a Christian, and the provision of a simple method 
by which this can be done will be a means of grace. 
There are several characteristics which should always 
accompany the drawing of the net. 

For one thing, there is the elementof time. The Holy 
Spirit always honors a direct and gentle appeal to a sin- 
ner to surrender himself to Christ, Do not be in haste 
as you give theinvitation. Pray! Wait! Sing a verse 
ortwo! Try again! Vary the invitation! Every mo- 
ment is a gain in impressiveness if your effort is a simple 
and natural one. <A pastor told me that one night in his 
church, he was inviting people to come and kneel at the 
altar, Many had responded to the invitation, and he 
was about to kneel with them when, altho he had par- 
tially knelt down, he felt constrained to rise and say that 
he felt impressed with the thought that there was at 
least one more who wanted to come. Almost as he 
spoke a young lady arose from the back seat and hurried 
forward, and, kneeling with the others, gave herself to 
Christ. Two weeks after that she died. And, on her 
deathbed, she asked the pastor if he remembered that 
night and recalled thst last invitation. He said he did, 
and she said: ‘I shall be glad through all eternity that 
you gave that last invitation that led me to Christ.” 1 
believe that many atime valuable fruit has not been 
gathered because of undue haste in giving the invitation. 

Another necessary characteristic is tenderness, A 
young man was asked by a former teacher to yield to the 
Spirit. At first he refused; but when he saw the tears 
in her eyes, he said: ‘* Well, Vil come”; and after a few 
moments, he said: ‘‘ I think | would have been a Chris- 
tian long ago if any one had spoken to me like that.” No 
one ever led another to Christ by acting like a moral po- 
liceman, who had come to force him to be a Christian. 
It is not our business to scold people, and the deepest 
spiritual impression will be almost instantly killed by 
any manifested irritation on the part of the leader, And 
if it should be that there were no immediate response to 
the first invitation, if he can give a second one with in- 
creased tenderness it may be more fruitful. 

Another desirable thing is the varying of the invita- 
tion, Some wise soul-winners prefer to use the same 
method night aft-r night, as, for example, asking people 
torise, or to hold up the hand, or to come to the altar, or 
to occupy the front sea’s, or to pass into another room, or 
totarry in the same room for personal conversation. 
The thought of this is that the people will become accus- 
tomed to doing a definite thing and may easily be per- 
suaded to take a simple step that they have seen others 
take, and that they clearly comprehend and are, indeed, 
expecting. Undoubtedly in a well-conducted series of 
meetings, where the interest is deep and pastor and peo- 
ple are engaged outside of the meetings as well as in 
them in endeavoring to lead the unconverted to a deci- 
sion, there will be those present at every service who have 
come there with the definite intention of openly com- 
mitting themselves by some accustomed method, who 
might be somewhat disconcerted by the presentation of 
some new test. Oa the other uand, some wise, spiritual 
fishermen believe that better results are gained by vary- 
ing the methods from service to service, as, in some in- 
stances, people might be led to openly declare themselves 
by one method who might not be reached by the use of 
another. I do not wholly agree with either of these theo- 
res, a8 methods must differ with places and circum- 
ante There is such a thing as being a Jew to the 
“snc = a Greek to the Jews. People differ in dif- 
“ get >; anda man would be exceedingly fool- 
al cs deal with people in New York, New 
aa no ennessee, lowa, California and Canada, all in 

Shion, Methods will also be suggested by circum- 
— and the evident development of interest, a8 on 
me en of tender impressiveness, men and women 

€asily and naturally do what might only offend their 

Prejudices at another time. 
oa = however, to vary the invitation ; no 
snl at may be the method, and, in case no 

te response is given to a first invitation, to 
en it very delicatelv, so as to include those who 
May Dot be so dec ply imprecsed, For instance, suppose 
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you have said ‘‘ Who is ready to decide for Christ to- 
night? Stand up and let us see you.” If only a few, or 
no one responds, you can go on talking, as tho that were 
not meant fora final invitation until you are asking those 
who will encourage what spiritual interest they have, to 
take the first step. If, after this, no one indicates any 
interest, do not be discourged, but announce that there 
will be a further service and that those not interested 
may retire. Then gather together those who remain 
and. after a few earnest prayers for the hesitating ones, 
proceed as in the first meeting. 

I remember one community where no one would rise 
for prayer in the main room of the church, but, after the 
audience had been sifted by asking those interested to 
come into the lecture room, almost the entire audience 
would pour into another room, almost as large as the 
church, and scores would rise to their feet at the first in- 
vitation. Mr. Sankey described to me the memorable 
series of meetings when Mr. Moody and he commenced 
their wonderful work in York, England. Mr. Moody 
had preached for a week with great impressiveness, but 
there was no response to his urgent invitations to in- 
quirers to pass into a lower room for an after-meeting. 
The interest was intense, and the suspense became terri- 
ble, when suddenly one man cried out: ‘‘ Ask them to 
come forward.” Mr, Moody then said, ‘* Will any one 
come and kneel at the front of the church*” Immedi- 
ately the aisles were filled with eager penitents, and after 
praying with them, Mr. Moody sent them downstairs by 
the way behind the pulpit. He then gave the invitation 
againto ome forward,” and the front of the church 
was filled again, and the convicted souls sent to the 
lower room, This process was repeated several times, 
and thus did this man of God ‘*compel them to come in”; 
and through this little deed of consecrated tact com- 
menced the best-known evangelistic movement of the 
present generation. 

Aud, in the last place, there must be on the purtof the 
leader a divine expectancy and contidence born of faith 
and communion with God that will claim and gain u 
victory in spite of apparent defeat. A discouraged mia- 
ister has already lost his battle. A confident one will 
gain a victory when every influence seems to be against 
him. 

There is an old story about a young minister asking 
Mr. Spurgeon why it was that Mr. Spurgeon won his 
thousands while he preached sermon after sermon with- 
out visible results. Mr. Spurgeon said: ‘‘ Why, you do 
nut expect to see people converted every time you preach ; 
‘do you?’ The young man said: ‘‘Of course not.” 
‘* Toen you have answered your own question,” said the 
great preacher, 

An evangelist was ‘drawing the net” one day ina 
service of great power, but no one responded to his invi- 
tation to rise. If he had lost his temper or patience or 
faith or expectancy, no one would have arisen. But he 
stood there with a confident smile and said : ‘t I am sure 
some will respond to this invitation. Yes, there is one— 
there is another” (as a boy and a girl arose), ‘* Thank 
God ; I knew they would come,” and he stood there smil- 
ingly triumphant until he had seen chree hundred and 
fifty people indicate their purpose to confers Christ. 

ALBANY, N. Y. 
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FREDERICK DOUGLASS IN EUROPE. 








BY THEODORE STANTON, 


FREDERICK DOUGLAsSS's last sojourn in Europe was 
during parts of the years 1886-87. I then had occasion 
to receive several letters from him, and as they throw 
light on his character and the working of his mind, I 
give below extracts from some of them. 


MARSEILLES, January 13th, 1887. 


For the prominence you give me in your article on Victor 
Schoelcher, you have made me your life-long debtor. I do 
not. crave public mention; but when I am kindly and 
wisely and not ridiculously spoken of, to tell the truth, I 
like it. I had rather be rated a little too low than an inch 
too high. 

Cousin Helen [the name he always gave to his second 
wife, who survives him} and I have consumed a week in 
getting from Paristo Marseilles, And it has been a week 
of unmixed pleasure with what we have seen. Our first 
stop-off was Dijon, where we found good accommodation 
at the Hotel Defura. Helen did the town pretty thor- 
oughly. I stayed intosave my boots! ButI saw the out- 
side, on my wav to the railroad. At Lyons 1 was joint 
shurer with Cousin Helen in all the sights, including a fine 
military review in which I should say ten thousand men 
took part. From Lyons we came to Avignon. It is just 
the oldest, quaintest, queerest, crookedest old city that 
ever my American feet stepped into. We spent two days 
there and visited the palaces of the Popes, inside and “out 
altogether four or five times ; and we would have done so 
several times more if we could have stayed long enough. 
From Avignon we came to Arles and saw there tbe old 
Roman amphitheater, a tremendous old ruin that almost 
made a visit to Rome unnecessary, at least in so far as 
Roman ruins are concerned. It was Rome all over, and 
gave we a more vivid idea of the barbaric grandenr of 
those old Romans, than any derived from my limited read- 
ing. We came to Marseilles last vivht and were this 
morvipg rowed out from the harbor in a small boat to the 
Chateau d’Uf, made famous vy Alexarder Dumas, 
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RoME, January 20th, 1887. 

We learned only to-day of the sad event of your father’s 
death. At such a moment words can but poorly minister 
to those bereaved. But we both want you to know that we 
deeply sympathize with you and yours in this affliction. 
The last time I heard you speak of your father I felt how 
deeplv you appreciated his worth. You must have rea- 
son to be consoled by one thing, and that is his not baving 
been cut down in the middle of his years. He is gone, but 
his life was long and well spent. For what he did, ih the 
prime of his manhood, for the slave, his memory will be 
held in honor by all who remember his eloquent pleading 
for the dumb millions who were not permitted to tell their 
own wrongs or plead their own cause. He has left only a 
very few behind him of that noble band who early braved 
obloquy, scorn and persecution to save the American peo- 
ple from the curse and crime of slavery. His example is 
an inspiration to after-coming men who may feel it their 
duty to strike a blow at a popular evil. 





PALAZZO MoROoNI, ROME, April 29th, 1887. 


I suppose you know that in returning from Egypt we 
touched at Greece and spent a week in Athens, feasting 
our eyes upon the wonders of art revealed in the ruins of 
the Acropolis, and enjoying the beautiful scenery in the 
the country surrounding that classic city. The Acropolis, 
with its majestic ruins, equaled in every way our largest 
expectations, and it was with difficulty that we became 
reconciled to leaving Atbens. 

We have now been in Rome three weeks and shall proba- 
bly remain here a week longer. From here we go to Flor- 
ence, thence to Venice, Milan, and probably then on to 
Switzerland. If we have difficulty in tearing ourselves 
from Athens, we sball have more in getting away from 
Rome. As Egypt had greater attractions even than Greece, 
so Rome has greater attractions than either. Of course there 
is much here to offend, We have religion and rags, piety 
and pauperism, church bells and beggars, the vicegerent 
of God and vices of all kinds. The streets are fairly black 
with priests, and the atmosphere is full of superstition and 
pious fraud; and yet I delight to look upon the splendid 
churches, towers, domes and turrets that meet the eye in 
all directions and which can nowhere else be seen in such 
profusion as here. 


The two letters which follow, tho originally published 
by me in the New York Tribune, deserve reproduction 
here, both on account of their subject and Mr. Douglass’s 
views thereon. 

FLORENCE, May 10th, 1887. 

We arrived here after an all-night ride from Rome, this 
morning, and our first move outward after coffee was to 
visit the grave of Theodore Parker. We found it in the 
old Protestant cemetery, in the shade of a friendly cedar, 
and adorned, as it should be, with violets, iris and roses. 
The stone which commemorates him is, as you know, of 
dark brown and of the plainest workmanship. Iam not 
an advocate of costly monuments over the decaying bodies 
of the dead, but if such may be properly employed to pre- 
serve the memory of great men and to show the apprecia- 
tion of those who knew their worth, no monument could 
hardly be too costly to place over the dust of Theodore 
Parker. No man, according to his space in the world, did 
more than he to enlighten the minds of men, to quicken 
conscience, to exalt the idea of the character of God, to 
break the chains of mental and physical slavery. The 
stone at such a man’s grave should be a sermon, and 
should speak not only the language of the illustrious de- 
parted, bus of those who knew him and loved him. Of 
these, no one has better reason to wish his name honored 
than I and those I represent. His was the hammer and 
the fire that did their part in sundering the chains of slav- 
ery and covering long enslaved millions with the mantle 
of liberty. He was great in heart, great in mind and great 
in all the attributes which elevate and ennoble mankind. 
Let us see to it that at least in our day and generation no 
shadow shall fall upon his grave less friendly than that of 
the stately cedar wbich now stands like a faithful sentinel 
tu guard his dust. I was glad to observe that the sexton, 
tho he spoke no English, readily knew to what grave I 
wished to be shown. His promptness told me that he had 
often led the way to that sacred spot. 


The following letter was written after Mr. Douglass’s 
return to the United States ; but as it has to do with per- 
sons and things relating to his European tour, it belongs 
here : 





WASHINGTON, August 16th, 1889, 


Iam very glad to know that our venerable friend, Sena- 
tor Schoelcher, has completed his ‘Life of Toussaint.” 
Considering his great age and the many demands upon his 
time as a statesman, it is something of a surprise to me 
that he has found time and strength to devote to this work. 
I bave no doubt that the book will be a valuable addition 
to what we already know of the life, character and career 
of that marvelous man, and will do much toward lifting 
the heavy cloud of prejudice with which men surround the 
African race. Toussaint’s life and achievements are a 
yreat fact. He was a genuine Negro, and there is no rob- 
bing the race of the good influence of his example. Ifa 
race can produce one man of the character of that illus- 
trious map, it raises a strong presumption of its abil- 
ity to produce more of the same mental and moral mold. 
It. does not appear that he was indebted to any other than 
Negro blood for his composition and traits, and hence the 
Negro may claim him as a typical illustration of what is 
possible tothe Negro race. Among the greatest warriors, 
patriots and statesmen of modern times, bis character and 
achievements rank with the bigbest. I krow no French- 
man at this period so likely to do justice to the noble qual- 
{ties of Toussaint L’Quyerture as Sevator Schoelcber, the 
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statesmen who, in the tempest and whirlwind of a mighty 
revolution, seized the occasion to liberate all the slaves of 
the French colonies. 

PaBis, April, 1895. 
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RELIGIOUS FADS. 


BY PROF, C, M. MEAD, D.D., 
OF HaRTFORD THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 





THE line between fashions and fads is not always easy 
to draw. In general, fad denotes a petty fashion 
adopted, however undesirable and offensive in itself, 
simply because others adopt it. 

Now, a good deal might be said about the folly, the 
waste of time, thought and money, which is involved in 
trying to keep up with the changing fashions in dress 
and equipage. All serious-minded persons deplore the 
dissipation of mind and the weakening of moral stamina 
which almost necessarily go with the habit of changing 
one’s ways for the mere reason that others have done so, 
Yet so long as the habit has reference only to the super- 
ficial matters of life, it may beregarded as comparatively 
harmless; but when religion becomes drawn into this 
same whirl of change for the sake of change, the case is 
more serious. Religion, if there is any reality in it, is 
something essentially fixed and permanent; and the 
expression of the religion, tho more susceptible of varia- 
tion than the substance of it, ought yet, it would seem, 
to be characterized by a good degree of permanency. At 
all events, if changes are introduced they should be de- 
termined by a real prompting of religious life and feel- 
ing, not by an apish desire to imitate somebody else. 
The very thought of making religious things a matter of 
fashion cannot but be repugnant to every truly religious 
mind. 

Yet it is difficult not to think that in the matter of re- 
ligious forms mere fashion plays a not inconsiderable 
part. The recent tendency in our non-liturgical churches 
to adopt liturgical forms can hardly be imagined to be 
the unadulterated product of a changed religious spirit. 
There are too many indications of its being largely, 
if not wholly, prompted by the impulse to imitate. This 
is shown especially by the fact that, as is generally the 
case when men try to imitate others, either the worst or 
the least important things are the ones imituted. Thus, 
if we consider the part which the congregations bear in 
the innovations, we find that the principal thing is the 
responsive readings of the Scriptures, which is precisely 
the least edifying and most unesthetic feature of the 
Episcopal service, and one which the Episcopal Church 
itself is doing its best to get rid of by substituting for it 
responsive singing by a double choir. The psalms are 
productions which can appropriately be sung, and prob- 
ably were largely sung responsively in the ancient Jew- 
ish services. But they were never designed to be read 
responsively. Singers can pronounce their words to- 
gether ; and the effect of the melody and harmony is in- 
spiring and elevating, every participant helps every 
other. But when a multitude of persons undertake to 
read in concert, every one, instead of being helped by 
the others, is distracted and disturbed. It is impossible 
for them to keep together. One hears voices of every 
quality around him, not harmonious even if they pro- 
pounced their words together, but making the confusion 
worse confounded by reading at different rates of speed. 
If the object be to receive a lively impression of the 
meaning of the words read, hardly a worse method 
could be devised. Butif this is not the object, what is 
it? We are sometimes told that it-is desirable that the 
congregation should have more to do in the Sunday 
service, and this responsive reading is something which 
they can do. Well, of course, the congregation should 
do something ; but if they listen attentively to the Bible 
well read and well expounded, and make an application 
of the truth to themselves, they do a great deal more 
than when they merely stand up and make a confused 
noise. If the prompting cause of the introduction of 
this new feature into our religious services were a strong 
desire to take part in the worship (a8 we are often told), 
then that desire would manifest itself, more decidedly 
than it does, ina movement to secure a more general 
participation of the congregation in the musical part of 
the service. For people can sing together harmoniously 
and edifyingly. This is the one thing which a multitude 
can do together effectively and esthetically. And yet there 
seems to be no effort to increase or improve this feature 
of our religious services, but rather the tendency is to 
delegate it more and more to the choir. 

Some of the fads of the choir may be mentioned. First, 
the Amen fad. It is getting to be thought the stylish 
thing to close every hymn, whatever may be the tenor of 
it, with “Amen.” Why? Undoubtedly because the 
Episcopalians do so. It is certainly not because it adds 
anything to the sense or the impressiveness of a hymn. 
It is not because there is any intrinsic propriety init. It 
is indeed alleged that a large proportion of our hymns 
are prayers, and that therefore it is appropriate that they 
should be followed by the usual ‘“‘ Amen,” But, not to 
urge that this furnishes no reason for adding the appen- 
dage to hymns which are not prayers, I would ask, what 
is the significance of the ‘‘ Amen” in any case? It was 
originally, and is properly, a response made by the peo- 
ple to the prayer offered by the leader of a service—not 
a word added by the utterer of the prayer as a sign that 
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he has finished it. In the Episcopal service this proper 
use of the word is still found, where the congregation 
respond by the ‘‘ Amen” to the prayer offered by the 
minister. If we are to borrow the ‘‘ Amen” at all from 
this denomination, why not borrow the right use, rather 
than the wrong use, of it? But that is the usual way 
with imitators. I was lately attending a service at which 
the hymn, ‘‘ Hark ! ten thousand harps and voices,” was 
sung, every verse of which ends with ‘ Hallelujah! 
Amen!” As the singing was going on, I thought that 
surely the final ‘‘ Amen” would this time be omitted. 
But no; it was the regulation thing, and at the close the 
two Amens were sung, not a little to the amusement of 
many attendants. , 

Another fad of the choir is the combination of canter- 
ing and drawling in singing hymns. The cantering was 
borrowed from the English a good many years ago; and 
all persons of religious feeling and taste have had to 
submit to the torture of hearing even the most solemn 
words rattled off at breakneck speed, and the most ex- 
quisite and tender melodies murdered, no effort being 
made to put any expression in the music, but apparently 
only an effort to get through as soon as possible. Of late 
the drawling of the last three or four notes of each verse 
has also been imported from the same unmusical nation, 
so that now we have this singular combination, suggest- 
ing that the singers uniformly become fatigued near the 
close of each verse and have to change from a canter to 
a walk. Of course this is not the real reason of the 
phenomenon ; the real reason is that others do so, But 
why any one did so, at first, probably no one knows ; for 
it is only a fad. 

As to the fads of the pulpit, one of them is the tendency 
to borrow new names for old things. Thus, instead of 
a ‘‘contribution ” for any religious or benevolent object, 
we now often hear of an ‘‘offertory.””. The word prop- 
erly denotes the anthem sung in Roman Catholic 
churches while the ‘‘oblations” are brought to 
the altar. But the Episcopalians have applied the 
term to the contribution itself, and according- 
ly it has, to many ears, a very religious sound, 
avd answers excellently as a fad, Another instance of 
this class of fads is the practice, which has come up of 
late years, of calling the portion of Scripture read by the 
minister ‘* the lesson.” This term is the traditional one 
for the portions prescribed to be read. But in our non- 
liturgical churches there are no such prescribed portions, 
and the term is inappropriate. But it suggests to the 
hearer that the minister is, in a feeble way, aping the 
Episcopal terminology ; and it is supposed somehow to 
have a more edifying effect than the expressions former- 
ly used. To make the imitation more obvious, some 
ministers, when they finish the reading, solemnly ob- 
serve, ‘‘ Here endeth the Scripture lesson.” One Con- 
gregational minister whom I have recently heard is ac- 
customed to say: “Here endeth the Scripture”—a 
statement in whic truthfulness seems to be sacrificed 
to brevity, and the edifying effect of imitation is prac- 
tically concentrated in the solemnness of the archaic end- 
ing ‘“‘eth.”” But, seriously, what is the use of any such 
form? Have our congregations ever had any difficulty 
in ascertaining when the minister has finished the read- 
ing? If we must be sosilly as to play the imitator in 
such a tremendously petty matter, why not be thorough 
about it, and introduce not only the ‘ here endeth,” but 
the ‘‘ Here beginneth,” and also always have two Scrip- 
ture readings, so as to be able to inform the people, in 
solemn tones, when both ‘the first lesson” and ‘ the 
second lesson ”’ have been read to the end ? 

But the worst fad of the pulpit, and one which merits 
a fuller treatment than can here be given to it, is point- 
lessness. It seems of late years to have become fashion- 
able for the minister either not to have any definite 
thoughts, or, at any rate, to be careful to conceal them 
from his auditors. Instead of a distinct statement of 
the principal heads of his discourse, whereby the hearer 
would be enabled to follow the preacher and see easily 
the relation of every sentence to some leading thought, 
he indulges in a rambling, disjointed talk which keeps 
the hearer in a constant search after the plan of the dis- 
course, the result being that, even if the sermon does 
contain any good points, they are kept from making a 
distinct impression. All this, because it has brcome a 
fad to regard it as inelegant to signify by numerals or 
otherwise what the main things are which the preacher 
is driving at. It is a usage which directly tends to en- 
courage laziness and loose thinking in the minister, and 
to make the preaching of the Gospel of none effect. 
There being no sharp point thrust home either to mind 
or heart, the hearers naturally come to look on the ger- 
mon as an unprofitable bore and to clamor for a shorter 
one. It is a usage which possibly some men may delib- 
erately try to defend, just as some will undertake to de- 
ferti the practice of binding books with uncut leaves, 
tho all reason and common sense is against it, and the 
only real reason for it is that ‘‘it is so English, you 
know.” So this rambling, pointless style of preaching 
is not adopted because there is any good reason for it, 
but simply because it is the present fad. The other fads 
above spoken of are of less intrinsic consequence. Some 
of them may even be laughed at. But the damage done 
to the religious interests of our churches by this emascu- 

lating of the sermon is too serious a matter for ridicule. 
It is sad that a mere fashion, as senseless as the present 
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one of balloon sleeves for women, should be allowed to 
dominate the preaching of the Gospel which was de. 
signed to be the power of God unto salvation, 
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THE IMPROVEMENT OF OUR THEOLOGICAL 
SEMINARIES. 
BY CHARLES F, THWING, D.D., LL.D., 


PRESIDENT OF WESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY AND OF ADELBERT 
COLLEGE, 





THE assumption underlying tiis paper is that the 
Divine aid is necessary to the equipment of the Christian 
minister. Each worthy minister is called of God. The 
call is assumed as truly as is the fact that every college 
student has a brain. 

The function of the ministers at present is not unlike 
the function of the mintster in the earliest times of the 
American colonies. This function is threefold. The 
minister is first a preacher ; he is secondly a priest ; he is 
thirdly a leader among the people. The first two func- 
tions are evident ; the third function, of leadership, has 
lately emerged into prominence, He is and ought to be 
the first citizen of his community. Always has the 
minister been at once a preacher and a priest, but he has 
not always been a shepherd of the people. In the earli- 
est times in America the minister of a parish was the 
doctor and also the lawyer ; he was the general counselor 
for all. This public function continued for many years, 
but it has at various times fallen into disuse. In too many 
decades of the last fifty years, and in too many commu- 
nities the minister has not taken to himself public func- 
tions, At the present time we are seeing as a fact a re- 
turn to the earliest conception ; the minister is becoming 
a shepherd of the people. This function is one which 
properly belongs to a minister. He should be in his per- 
sonality worthy of being the first citizen of the commu- 
nity, and in his worthiness he should not hesitate to take 
unto himself public duties and rights. 

The nature of the work of a minister determines the 
nature of the training which he should receive. The 
training which the minister has received in the present 
century has been received through the theological semi- 
nary. The first seminary founded in America was An- 
dover, which was founded in 1808, But in the previous 
one hundred and fifty years the training which the 
minister received was either of two kinds. From the 
founding of the first college in 1636 the theological func- 
tion of the college was for many years more evident than 
the collegiate. The early colleges were founded largely 
to train men for the ministry, and therefore they became 
theological schools. When the candidate received his 
first degree he was ready as a scholar to receive ordina- 
tion. Whatever studies might follow his graduation at 
college were of a general character. Sometimes the 
student remained at the college as a graduate pursuing 
general work ; frequently he returned to the town of his 
residence and read under the charge of his pastor; 
sometimes it is evident that he studied without guidance. 
But not far from one hundred years after the founding 
of Harvard College, and fifty years from the founding 
of Yale College, private schools of theology began. That 
of Dr. Joseph Bellamy, of Connecticut, was the first to 
attain distinction. Students of Dr. Bellamy in their 
turn became heads of other schools of theology. Among 
the more famous of them were Dr. Levi Hart, of Pres- 
ton, Conn.; Dr. John Smalley, of New Britain; Dr. 
Samuel Spring, of Newburyport, Mass.; Dr. Jonathan 
Edwards, of New Haven, and Dr. Ephraim Judson, of 
Sheffield. The famous Dr. Emmons, of Franklin, is 
among the most distinguished of these earlier divines; 
it is judged that he had not far from a hundred men 
under his tution. Dr. Ass Burton, of Thetford, Vt. 
had for the thirty years beween 1786 and 1816 about 
sixty men under his charge, So also, in the last quarter 
of the last century, Dr. Charles Backus, of Somers, 
Conn., was a popular teacher and probably gave tuition 
in theology to about fifty students, Among the students 
of this man were some of the most distinguished divines 
of the last century and of the first years of the present. 
(See Bibliotheca Sacra, April, 1881, article on ** Private 
Instruction for the Minister.”) 

The advantages of private instruction for the minister 
are neither few nor meager. One advantage certainly 
is the direct and intimate personal relationship formed 
between the teacher and the student. Another adval- 
tage is that the student is kept in vital relationships 
society. A third advantage is that education thus 
given is intensely practical, (Bibliotheca Sacra, Octo- 
ber, 1881, article on ‘‘ Advantages of Private Instruc- 
tion.”) The disadvantages of such tuition are also not 
far to seek. In them are included superficiality and 
miscellaneous knowledge without accuracy, acd, 10 
general, a lack of a thorough, scholarly discipline, and 
alsoa lack of a comprehensive knowledge of theological 
subjects. 

But with its advantages and disadvantages, the old 
system of theological tuition has passed away. F wd 
students now enter the ministry from the tuition of thelr 
pastors. College is no longer regarded as a theological 
seminary. Theschool for training men for the ministry 
and for nothing else has come to occupy a large an 
distinct place in professional education. It has gro¥® 
to ‘occupy this place as has the law school growD to oc 
cupy its place and the medical school its place. 10 
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respects the professional education of the law lags be- 
hind all others, for the evil habit of ‘‘reading law” in 
offices still continues altho rapidly diminishing. There 
js and there ought to be no more thought of returning 
to the old method of theological tuition than there is of 
returning to the old method of medical or legal train- 
ing. 

The theological school is designed to train men for the 
ministry. In this training the question of what studies 
and of what proportion of studies is one of the most 
cerious. As one looks into the courses of study in the 
variois seminaries he learns that the emphasis upon 
linguistic studies is strongest. I take a recent catalog of 
the divinity school of Harvard University, and I find 
that the courses in the Old Testament number nine and 
in the New eight. The courses in Church history are 
six, in ethics one, in theology five, and in homiletics and 
pastoral care three. That is to say, linguistic studies are 
more numerous than all other studies combined. I turn 
to the catalog of the Divinity School of Yale Universi- 
ty and I find that about two-thirds of the instruction of 
the first year and one-third of that of the second year is 
linguistic. 

Iam confident that a similar condition would obtain 
in many seminaries, tho not in all. The study of the 
languages and literature of the Old Testament and the 
New, represents the chief body of work done by the 
candidate for the ministry. Much may be properly said 
in behalf of such an emphasis. The Bible is the Word 
of God. The study of language also tends to promotea 
cultured and scholarly type of the ministry. It tends 
to give an intellectual discipline which may be represent- 
ed in the word discrimination. Discrimination is always 
important ; discrimination is absolutely necessary to the 
fundamental element in training. But it may be safely 
said that a course of study in which the linguistic ele- 
ment is chief is not best for training ministers of power, 

The course of study in the theological seminary is 
assuming a method, however, which the course of study 
in the college in the last twenty-five years has come to 
possess. it is to be an elective course, and it should be 
an elective course with a very much larger ran;e of 
studies than it now has, even in the best equipped schools 
of theology. I believe that the course of study should 
be entirely elective. My reasons for this opinion are : 

1, Some students need more extensive study than the 
seminaries can under the present system provide. 

2. Some students need to dwell longer than others on 
particular departments. 

3. Some students need a discipline which others do not 
in studies other than theological. 

4, Some students have an incapacity for one class of 
subjects and a remarkable capacity for another class, 

5. The elective system would be of peculiar advantage 
toclergymen who desire to prosecute their studies fur- 
ther than they were able to prosecute them in the ordi- 
nary theological school, 

6. Every student ought to possess sufficient knowledge 
of each department to enable him to prosecute his studies 
by himself, 

7. The introduction of the elective system into the 
theological seminaries would increase the enthusiasm of 
the students in their studies. 

8. The elective system increases the enthusiasm of the 
professors for the studies which they teach. 

9. The elective system will allow subjects which ought 
to be taught in the seminary but which now are not for 
lack of time. 

Various objections may be urged against the introduc- 
tion of the elective system into theolugical seminaries. 
Among them ure: 

1. Post-graduate courses of instruction would accom- 
plish the same purposes as the elective system. 

2. Students do not know their intellectual needs, and 
therefore will not ander the elective system select their 
studies with discretion. 

3. Students will select the easiest courses, not those 
they need to pursue. 

4. The variety of studies presented by the elective sys- 
tem is too great. 

5, The work of instruction which the elective system 
demands will prove too severe for the professors. 

These objections need not for the present purpose be 
answered in detail. It is sufficient to say that the same 
objections were urged against the introduction of the 
system into the American College. But the system has 


made, and is making, its way in the most conservative 
of institutions. 
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THE OATH OF A JEW. 


BY HENRY GERSONI. 








THE newspapers have of late reported several cases 
from which it appeared that the oaths sworn by some 
immigrant Jews before the courts have been of doubt- 
ful veracity. ‘To many persons of professed liberality 
the question suggested itself whether an immigrant Jew 
Could be believed on oath. It is but natural that in the 
debating of such a question prejudice should take a 
sarge share in the expression of opinions. Persons in- 
imically disposed toward the Jews or toward immi- 
_— in general—even Israelites who do not take kind- 
¥ to certaln elements of their own race,are apt to jump 
at the conclusion that a Jewish immigrant from Russia or 
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Poland knows nothing of the sacredness of an oath. 
The ignorant but would-be progressive Jews, who judge 
their brethren by the dialect they speak, include in this 
category the newcomers of Bohemia, Hungary, Ri- 
mania and the Balkan principalities, for all the Jews of 
these provinces speak almost the same Judeo-German 
dialect. 

Yet nothing could be more unjust, nothing more ad- 
verse to the truth than an assertion to this effect. A 
Jew with the least regard for his ancestral faith be- 
lieves in the sacredness of an oath, which, not only a 
court of justice, even ‘‘ anidolater or a minor” imposes 
upon him, without his immediate protest. At the ses- 
sion of a court of justice, the Talmud teaches, Deity 
itself is present (Comment. on Ps, 82:1), and the Jew, 
even if no oath is administered to him, stands under 
oath to speak ‘‘ the truth, the whole truth and nothing 
but the truth,” merely by virtue of his believing in the 
Law, in the same manner as he is in duty bound to 
observe the injunctions and prohibitions of the sacred 
Law. The Mishnaic phrase for it is ‘‘ he is sworn to it 
since Law was revealed on Sinai.” For the intentional 
violation of an oath, if it is not proved so that human 
justice can reach him, he forfeits his life or the lives of 
his little children in the judgment of Heaven. The pun- 
ishment meted out by human justice for the violation of 
an oath varies according to the importance of the oath. 
A brief summary of the principles of the oath according 
to rabbinical legislation will show how sacred and in- 
violable the solemn pledge was considered, and stil) is 
considered by the orthodox. 

In the earliest biblical times two kinds of oath were 
known ; the assurance that one would do a certain thing, 
and the assurance that one would refrain doing a thing. 
The first is illustrated in the case of Deity itself having 
made pledges to the patriarchs (Gen, 22: 16 and 
26: 3); the second is exhibited in the cases of Abimeleh 
and Abraham (21: 23), Abraham and his servant 
Eliezer (24:3) and other such cases. This oath, which 
one swears to do or not todo a thing is termed by the 
rabbis shebuath bittui, juramentum promissarium 
(promissory oath), as it was fully recognized in the Law 
of Moses (Lev. 5:4). The disregard of such an oath un- 
intentionally was to be atoned for by a sacrifice. The 
intentional violation of it was punished with bodily 
chastisement and in civil cases with a fine of one-fifth 
above the value required of the defendant (i.e., twenty- 
five per cent. of the sum) and a guilt offering (Lev. 5: 
21-26). 

Most cases of what is known in the Roman law as ju- 
ramentum assertorium go under the head of the shebuath 
bittui, still the Law of Moses makes a distinction between 
a ‘‘vain oath” and a “false oath.” A vain oath 
(shebuath shav) is one which a man swears to an impos- 
sible thing or to something that involves no doubt. If 
one swears that he saw a camel flying in the air, or that 
he would not sleep a whole week in succession or even 
that he would observe or transgress any of the commands 
of the Law (something that was considered impossible 
for a Jew to refrain from or to commit), he is punished 
for a vain oath. If again, he swears to a thing that is 
known to be untrue, he pronounces a false oath (shebuath 
sheker), and his punishment is still harder. Under cer- 
tain conditions, however, where Jewish courts have no 
power to punish a religious transgressor, it is allowed to 
take an oath to fulfill a command or to abstain from a 
religious transgression. Such an oath has somewhat of 
the mild form of the pledge which Christian societies at 
present induce drunkards to sign ; yetit cannot be taken 
or imposed without a full consciousness of the conditions 
that necessitate it, nor is any person allowed to take it 
whose moral integrity is doubtful. 

In two instances the Law of Moses requires the gura- 
mentum purgatorium to be administered ; to a person 
accused of a moral crime which cannot be substantiated 
by evidence (Num. 15: 19) and to the custodian of 
another man’s property who pleads that it was lost or 
damaged by accident (Ex. 22: 9,10); the former is 
called ‘‘the oath of the wayward,” the latter, ‘* the oath 
of the custodian.” The custodian’s oath is administered 
also in case there is only one witness on the side of the 
plaintiff and in case the custodian admits of his indebted- 
ness for only part of the property that is claimed of him. 
The word ‘‘custodian” is applied in rabbinical law in 
the widest sense; it does not mean merely a man who 
holds the property of another man for safe keeping, but 
it includes almost every case of a man being in possession 
of the property of another one for the keeping of which 
he gets no pay. Thus, for instance, if a man has robbed 
his fellow of a valuable object and has disposed of it, 
the loser claims that it was worth a hundred coins, and 
the defendant whose act of robbery is attested by wit- 
nessess or ‘admitted by himself, pleads that the object 
was worth merely half the amount claimed by the plain- 
tiff, the defendant must take the custodian’s oath, or 
rather the plaintiff takes the oath and is adjudged the 
full amount of his claim ; for a robber is not allowed to 
take an oath. 

The juramentum purgatorium is applied in almost 
every civil suit where the testimony in favor of the 
plaintiff is not sufficient. Even in cases where it reverts 
upon the claimant, it does not lose its character ; for, in 
such cases, it clears him of the suspicion that he has ex- 
aggerated his claim. In the Roman jurisprudence, I be 
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lieve, such an oath is called juramentum necessarium 
sive judiciale ; but in rabinnical legislation it is classed 
with the oath of the custodian, since the imposition of 
it is based on the written Law. But where the written 
Law imposes no oath at all, and only the rabbis imposed 
it upon the plaintiff or the defendant, the Roman oath of 
the above description is called ‘the oath of urgency” ; 
i. é., itis urgently required to appease the party against 
whom judgment is rendered. Its introduction into rab- 
binical legislation is accredited to R. Na’hman bar Jacob, 
of about the middle of the third century ; some authori- 
ties accredit it to a rabbi of the same name, who lived 
about one hundred and fifty years later. (See ‘‘ Bab 
Shebu’oth,” f. 40 b, and introduction to the sixth ch. of 
‘‘Mishna, Shebu’oth,” by R, Israel Lipshitz.) This oath 
is also administered to a defendant, if the plaintiff is a 
‘‘suspect” (7. ¢.,a person pursuing a disreputable calling), 
and his oath would make his claim good. Thus, for in- 
stance, a laborer claiming his wages, which his employer 
claims to have been paid, must swear to his claim, and 
the judgment is in his favor. But if the laborer isa 
‘*suspect,” the employer is made to swear the ‘‘ oath of 
urgency,” and the case is dismissed. The violation of 
such an oath is punished with the ban (exclusion from 
all synagog privileges) for thirty days, and ‘the chas- 
tisement of a rebel” at the end of this term. 

The Roman juramentum relatum is recognized in 
rabbinical jurisprudence by the name of hipuk sheb- 
uah, not when the court reverts an oath from one liti- 
gant to the other on judiciary principles, but when the 
litigant himself reverts it on his opponent. This, how- 
ever, is allowed only in cases where the oath adjudged 
is of Talmudic jurisdiction, but not when it is based on 
biblical or Mishnaic authority. 

The ‘oath of a witness,” juramentum testium, is 
known in the rabbinical law. The law of Moses requires 
not such an oath, because it declares it sinful to suppress 
any testimony and imposes ‘punishment for such sup- 
pression ; ‘‘or if he is witness to anything he has seen 
pr which he knew, if he does not testify he shall bear 
his sin” (Lev. 5:1). Still, the Mishna has made this 
oath fully binding, not only when it is administered by 
the court, but even if the litigant himself imposes it 
upon the witness, and be he (the litigant) ‘‘an idolater 
ora minor.” If, for instance, a non-Israelite has a claim 
against a Jew, or a minor against a person of age, 
and he says to his witness, ‘‘I adjure thee to come 
and testify in my case,” the oath is fully binding; non- 
compliance or even the partial suppressing of the truth 
is a crime, punishable according to the regulations of 
the written law. This oath has its full force, even when 
it is imposed through an agent of the litigant. Accord- 
ing to the regulations of this oath the mere sum- 
mons served by our courts on witnesses to appear is 
almost as binding as the oath itself; a summons served 
on the person of the witness, and he receiving it without 
protest, de facto puts him under obligation to appear and 
to speak ‘‘ the whole truth and nothing but the truth ”— 
under religious obligation if he is a Jew and believes in 
the teachings of his religion, Mental reservation is not 
admissible in the case of an oath; i. e., it is impossible 
for a man to take an oath that he would do or refrain 
from doing a thing with the reservation in his mind that 
he would do or omit the thing partially or only under 
certain conditions ; the oath binds him to its full extent 
and under every circumstance. Therein consists the 
difference between an oath and a simple pledge, a neder. 
Some authorities of the Middle Ages would permit men- 
tal reservation in the case if a non-Israelite puts a Jew 
under oath to disobey a religious injunction or to doa 
thing that is contrary to the Jewish religion. But their 
proposition was defeated on the ground that such an 
oath was a priori a ‘‘ vain oath”; and if it is imposed 
upon a person by force it does not bind him to abide by 
it, nor is he punishable for breaking it, since he had not 
the power to reject or to protest against it. The Jew is 
** sworn to obey the law since the revelation of Sinai,” 
and he cannot be made to swear that he would violate 
his oath. 

In criminal cases the judge must solemnly charge the 
witness with the importance of testifying to the truth 
without the least reserve. He must explain to hiro (if 
there are many witnesses he must charge them each pri- 
vately and separately) the crime of suppressing testi- 
mony and the merit of causing the truth to appear and 
helping the cause of justice. This was necessitated by 
the injunction of the written Law that the witnesses 
should be the first to lay hands on the criminal if he is 
found guilty (Deut. 17:7); and many persons, altho in- 
dignant at the crime, would be disinclined to become 
the executioners of the criminal. The charge of the 
judge as delineated in the Mishna to the witnesses in 
such cases is characteristic of the mild construction 
which the rabbis of the Mishna gave to the written 
Law. It tends rather to ease the conscience of the 
witness and to show him the legal plea by which he 
can avoid the duty of rendering testimony, than to en- 
courage him to witness against the accused. (Mishna, 
Synhedrion, ch. 4, par. 5.) 

An oath imposed upon one is just as binding as one 
taken by freewill. The formula for imposing an oath is 
simply : ‘‘ ladjure thee to dothis or that.” If theone so 
adjured does not immediately protest he is bound by 
the oath and punishable to the full extent for breaking 
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it. The oath of the Torah or of Mishnaic ordination is 
administered with the hand laid on a holy object, while 
the one of later Talmudic regulation is pronounced with- 
outceremony. Thus the oath which is administered in 
our courts with the hand on the Bible, is one of the most 
sacred to the believer. Nor can it be argued that the 
English parapbrase of the Bible is not regarded as a holy 
object, for mental reservation is not permissible in the 
case of an oath, as we have showed before. The ‘‘ holy 
object” need not be the Bible itself; a pair of phylac- 
teries, the ritualistic show threads or any object of re- 
ligious sanctity is sufficient for that purpose. The bibli- 
cal and Mishnaic oath, moreover, contains the mention 
of the name or an attribute of Deity, while the Talmu- 
dic oath requires no such mention. The concluding 
formula of the modern oath with an appeal to God thus 
raises it to the full significance of a biblical oath. 

‘** Suspects,” 7.e., persons suspected that they would not 
keep an oath sacred, and to whom, consequently, no oath 
can be administered, are classified in the following cate- 
gories : 

(a) Dice players, or gamblers of any kind. 

(b) Usurers, including those who pay usurious interest. 
The latter, however, are excluded only from the privi- 
lege of the more solemn oath and not from that of later 
Talmudical institution. 

(c) Pigeon flyers. These are of two kinds; those who 
match the swiftness of their pigeons against that of 
others, are considered as gamblers ; and those who train 
their pigeons to allure strange pigeons to their colum- 
bary are considered robbers. 

(d) Traders in the produce of the Sabbatic year, which 
is to be left over entirely to the poor. Itseems that there 
were speculators who made it their business to buy such 
produce from the poor who had gleaned it, and to sell it 
afterward for regular market prices. Such traders were 
not allowed to take an oath, because it was thought that 
in the pursuit of their business they were habituated to 
take advantage of the poor, and to regard the produce 
devoted to charity exclusively, as an ordinary ware. 
(See Mishna, Synhedrion, ch. 3, par 3; Shebuoth, ch. 7, 
par. 4, and Talmud to both.) 

If the uncompromising rabbinical logic were applied in 
in our time and all pursuits comprised in these four cat- 
egories declared disreputable and their followers ‘* sus- 
pects,” a good many of what are now considered respect- 
able business men would be considered unfit to take an 
oath in our courts, I must not forget to mention that 
besides these four categories of sinners all habitual viola- 
tors of the law (religious and civil alike) as well as those 
who display a turbulent, uncontrollable disposition (as, 
for instance, a man who has raised his hand to strike 
another man, or one who breaks vessels or teurs bis gar- 
ments in anger), or who disregard social propriety in a 
cynical manner, are not allowed to take an oath, and not 
admitted as witnesses. 

The result of this rigorous legislation concerning the 
oath (of which I have sketched. the merest outlines) is 
that a religious Jew of good standing in his congregation 
is actually afraid of an oath, and if once taken he will 
abide by it to the utmost consequences. In European 
communities it happens almost daily that respectable 
Jews summoned before a rabbinical court in civil suits 
will rather pay the full amount their suitor requires of 
them than swear that they owe him not and be dismissed ; 
and just as often is a just claim dcopped if an oath is re- 
quired on the part of the claimant to enforce payment. 
Here, in the city of New York, I was witness to a case of 
this kind. An immigrant had deposited silverware with 
& man whohad taken him to board. A short time after- 
ward the host claimed that the goods had been stolen. 
The claim was rather suspicious. I consulted a lawyer, 
in behalf of the immigrant, and was told that, as there 
were no witnesses in the case, and the immigrant and 
his wife occupied the same rooms in which, as the host 
claimed, the silverware had been kept, no court could 
condemn the hostas the custodian, Luckily the latter was 
a religious man. I caused him to be summoned before a 
pious rabbi. Theimmigrant, I knew, had aclear case of 
the ‘‘ custodian’s oath” against his host. And my ex- 
pectation was fully realized. Rather than tivke the oath 
the host paid the full value of the lost silverware. 

Where religious Judaism is organized and in its full 
power the stringent regulations and solemn power of the 
oaths discourage litigations to a large extent. Jews of 
respectable standing in their communities will rather 
bear injustice than appeal to the law ; they *‘ will not 
foreswear life and the happiness of their children,” as the 
saying is, for the sake of money. The non-Jews know 
this, and in cases of dispute with a Jewish neighbor they 
invariably prefer bringing their complaints before the 
rabbi to appealing to a secular court ; for, it must not be 
forgotten, to execute justice is. to a rabbi not merely a 
** business routine,” but one of the most solemn religious 
duties. 

Another instance, bordering on the ludicrous, to show 
how a religious Jew is afraid of an oath, may be cited 
here. One of my friends, a resident of New York for 
about forty years, was upbraided for not having taken 
out his naturalization papers. His excuse was that “he 
could not swear” as much and as often as he would be re- 
quired to in the process. ‘I have seen how they do it; 
they swear no less than three times before they get their 
papers, and their witnesses swear as many times to the 
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same thing; one must have no soul at all to do so 
much swearing,” he remonstrated. The good man since 
I have known him has suffered many grievances which 
could easily and justly be spared him, if he had not such 
a horror of swearing that prevented him going to court. 
But while, with an exceptional few, the oath required 
in our courts hus such an effect, with the masses it has 
quite the contrary effect ; the oath is regarded as a mean- 
ingless technicality ; it is forgotten as soon as it is deliv- 
ered, and the desire ‘‘to win the case” is the only mo- 
tive that urges their utterances, If but half of the 
rabbinical significance were attached to the oath in our 
courts, I dare say there would be more convictions for 
perjury than for any other crime of our penal code ; or, 
perhaps, there would not beso much “ tall swearing ” as 
is done by non-Jews and so-called Jews alike. The 
binding strength of an oath lies in the religious 
sentiment of the one that takes it, not in the sense 
which requires a high degree of moral culture. 
Where the religious sentiment is dormant the sense of 
justice lacks power, tho the arm of justice is strong ; 
and, indeed, it was not the conservative immigrant Jew 
who has worked for the last fifty years or more to dis- 
parage and to disqualify the religious sentiments of his 
brethren, surely not the Talmudic and rabbinical Jew. 
NEw YOurK CITY. 
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THE EMPEROR OF CHINA STUDYING THE 
BIBLE. 


BY ISAAC T, HEADLAND, 
PROFESSOR IN PEKING UNIVERSITY. 
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It was gratifying to all Christians in China to know 
that the Bible, recently presented to the Empress Dowa- 
ger by the Christian women of China, reached her with- 
out delay. . 

It was, if possible, still more gratifying to know that 
the Emperor at the same time sent at once to the Ameri- 
can Bible Society to purchase copies of the Old and New 
Testaments exactly like those sold to his people. 

Still more gratifying was it to me to hear yesterday 
that the Emperor daily studies the New Testament. The 
copies he purchased were very cheap ones, with not very 
large print, but with the largest print they had of the 
style sold to the people. His Majesty has this copied in 
large characters, and reads it daily. He is now reading 
the Gospel according to St. Luke. In addition to the 
New Testament, he has come into possession of a copy of 
a little tract published by the North China Tract Society, 
called ‘* The Two Friends,” which he has also been read- 
ing. 

The above information comes directly from the palace. 
One of our Christians, who is a horticulturist, constantly 
furnishes flowers to the eunuchs for the decoration of 
the palace, or for theirown use. He is familiarly known 
by very many of them, and is often invited to dine with 
them, The pastor of the church to which he belongs 
has been repeatedly invited with him, but whether be- 
cause of his youth or modesty has always refused, until 
two days ago. He accepted an invitation, and with the 
dinner received the information we have given above. 

When asked to drink at dinner he refused, on which 
his host remarked: ‘‘Oh yes: I have heard that you 
Christians do not drink wine,” and, like a polite host, 
the wine was put aside and none was drunk at that din- 
ner. 

We take it that the above information about his Majes- 
ty’s studying the Bible is true, for this eunuch is one of 
the Emperor’s personal servants, and claims to stand in 
the room while he reads. The servant, at least, has ob- 
tained not a little information about the Scriptures him- 
self, 

After the dinner he took our friends to visit some of 
the buildings which outsiders very seldom see, lent the 
sum of three hundred and fifty taels to the horticultur- 
ist, and gave various presents to the pastor. 

Since the Peace Commission, under Li-Hung-Chang, 
started to Japan, the Christians all over the north of 
China have been praying for its success, for the peace of 
the two countries, for the people of the two countries, 
and especially for the Emperors of the two countries. 
Only two days before our brethren visited the palace we 
held a prayer-meeting in our little chapel especially to 
pray for the Emperor and for the Peace Commission. 
May his Majesty learn that he has no more faithful sub- 
jects than the Christians; may he learn not only what 
their Bible contains, but that it is the power of God unto 
salvation to every one that believeth. 

It has appeared to the writer, during the past twelve 
months especially, that the people of the United States 
for the most part take a very superficial view of the two 
nations that are now at war. 

There is, probably, not a Christian minister nor intel- 
ligent layman in the Christian Church who has carefully 
studied the history of the Jews who has not praised 
them more or less for the persistency with which they 
held to their laws, customs and teachings, during all 
their wars, persecutions, captivities and dispersions, say- 
ing that this is the kindof a people God would naturally 
select as a people to whom to intrust his teachings and 
his Gospel. Such a people is a people with character. 

Those who have studied Paul’s intercourse with the 
Galatians will find a very different class of people in- 
deed ; a people who, as soon as they heard Paul preach, 
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received him ‘‘ as an angel of God,” of whom he says,‘ ye 
would have plucked ont your own eyes, and have given 
them to me.” A people who, as soon as Paul had left 
them, and Jews of a different belief came, turned away 
from Paul to the next new thing that was presented to 
them, and embraced it with as much fervor as they had 
embraced Paul’s Gospel. They were chameleons which 
took their color from whatever objects happened to be 
nearest to them. ; 

Now the ancient Jews were a fair representation of the 
modern Chinese, and the ancient Galatians—but I wish 
to speak only of the Chinese. 

In the thirteenth century the Mongol nomads overran 
all Eastern Asia, and by their war-engendered populari- 
ty become “ one of the five races of men.” The greatest 
of all their conquests was China, by whom in the short 
space of twocenturies they were completely absorbed and 
then driven out never again to appear among the nations 
of the world. 

There are few more thrilling romances than the begin- 
ning of the conquest of China by the Manchus in the sey- 
enteenth century, when a young man, in the spirit of re- 
venge, with about one hundred followers, conquered one 
tribe after another until his army grew to such propor- 
tions that he was able to attack China, which eventually 
was conquered, But the Manchus have been so com- 
pletely absorbed by the Chinese that but little of the civ- 
ilized world has ever heard even their name mentioned ; 
yet it was they who inflicted the queue upon China, 
which, more than any other one thing, has been her 
shame among other nations. The Chinese have been 
Chinese, as the Jews have been Jews, as far back as his- 
tory extends. 

The Chinese have been accused of not being patriotic, 
But those who make such accusations do not know the 
Chinese, What is it that makes so many of them want 
to be brought back home to be buried? What makes 
them refuse to be absorbed by the countries to which- 
they go? What makes them refuse to adopt anything 
that is foreign? It is the same feeling that prompted 
the Jew to hold to the Law and the Prophets. Only 
those who take a superficial view of the Chinese, their 
philosophy, literature and history, can attribute it to 
ignorance, and it is conceit only if too much patriotism 
is conceit. 

But the Chinese are not a military people—the Chinese 
are not a warlike people. Because of this they have been 
called ‘‘a lot of old women.” As well say that the 
Cnristians who insisted on the principle of non- resistance 
were “a lot of old women,” and that the Mohammedans 

who established their faith with their swords were ‘‘a 
lot of ideal men.” The principle of non-resistance is the 
principle of Christianity, and—notice, I say it not hastily 
—the Chinese are a better representation of the princi- 
ple of non-resistance than any other nation in the world, 

If any one says that this is *‘ because they are not pre- 
pared to resist,” I answer No; their not being prepared 
to resist is because of this principle. When the armies 
of Japan landed in Korea, China had never thought of 
war. She was not prepared for war, and she called the 
nations of the world to witness that she flew to the poor 
old arms she had, parts of many of which were in neigh- 
boring pawnshops, only because she was forced to do 80, 

The Chinese are a peaceful people. China has lived 
for so many centuries as the great controlling power of 
the East that it never occurred to her that any of the 
little powers about her, which had fed for so many cen- , 
turies on her literature—been nourished, so to speak, at 
her breast—could be prompted to resistance by her ma- 
ternal slap. She had often chastised the litde powers 
about her, but she had done it, as she believed, for their 
own good ; and they gladly brought their tribute to her 
for the same reason that ‘‘ to a man who has a loaf, you 
can afford to give a piece of your cake,” because they 
knew they would carry away much more than they 
brought; for China has ever been a‘Santa Claus who al- 
ways made her children happy with rich presents 00 
their annual tribute day. 


-~ 


ENGLISH NOTES. 


BY JAMES PAYN. 





THE controversy about the presentation to St. Botolph’s 
will not probably be set at rest, tho the Dean and Chapter 
of Westminster have decided in Canon Duckworth’s 
favor. For my part, I have nothing to do with such 
matters ; but it seems to me hard upon the Canon that 
the large question of Church patronage should have been 
brought to bear upon this modest appointment. That he 
had a legal right to make it seems certain, and it would 
have been more courageous if those who are in favor of 
doing away with the present state of the law had picked 
their quarrel with a bigger man. The Dean and Chapter 
naturally said to themselves: ‘If we give way in this 
case, we may as well throw up the sponge, and surrender 
all our other pieces of patronage.” A very curious pal 
allel case, so far as that is concerned, at least, happea' 
many years ago at Cambridge. The mastership of @ 
certain college—let us call it St. Patrick’s—was partly 12 
the patronage of that of its fello vs, and partly in that of 
the Bishop of Ely. The fellows were to nominate two 
men, and the Bishop to decide which should succeed. 
On this occasion they were all for Smith, @ blameless 
person, fitted to rule over them in all respects, but nots 
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persona grata to the Bishop. They knew he would not 
appoint him if he could help it, and they therefore pur- 

ly chose for their other candidate, one Jones, a man 
of indifferent character and notoriously unsuitable, feel- 
ing sure that his Lordship would have no alternative but 
to choose Smith. But the Bishop said to himself : ‘ If I 
give way this time I should have to give way in future 
and lose the patronage.” So he made Jones Master of 
St. Patrick’s. Ia afew weeks, being the senior Master 
who had not occupied the Post, he became Vice Chan- 
cellor of the University. A few months afterward the 
professorship of moral philosophy became vacant. The 
committee who had the gift of it was composed of the 
Master of Trinity, the Master of St. Patrick’s, the Pro- 
vost of Kings and the Vice Chancellor. Then said 
Jones, ‘‘ There need be no trouble about this matter. As 
the Master of St. Patrick’s I vote for myself, as the Vice 
Chancellor I vote for myself, and even supposing the 
votes are divided, as the Vice Chancellor, I give the 
casting vote, which will also be in my favor.” It was a 
curious case of a man achieving great success on account 
of his demerits. 

In the Woman at Home (with whom, in these days, 
one is glad to make acquaintance) there has been a con- 
troversy carried on by competent persons respecting long 
engagements. One of them, indeed, considers that long 
courtings should be encouraged as a safeguard, but she 
does not explain this dark saying. Perhaps, like a cer- 
tain Oxford tutor, years ago, she thought it protected 
the morals of youth. At all events, his first question on 
a pupil being introduced to him was: ‘‘ Have you a vir- 
tuous attachment?” To which [ well remember one in- 
genuous freshman replied, with great frankness, ‘‘ Sev- 
eral.” If it is supposed that long engagements are a 
safeguard, because they give an opportunity for the 
lovers to become acquainted with one another's charac- 
ters, I think the notion a mistaken one. ‘ A husband or 
wife,” as one of these lady controversialists justly ob- 
serves, ‘‘can only be knownas husband or wife.” They 
are, or at least they may be, altogether different from 
what they were as lovers. This will be found a hard 
saying, because it strikes at the root of the views of the 
sentimentalists, and is inconsistent with ‘love at first 
sight,” the ‘‘ meeting one’s fate,” as girls call it, and so 
on, Of course it is sad to lose one’s love, cut off in her 
flower by a premature death, but it is no reason why you 
should drown yourself, There are others, so to speak, 
where she came from, as bewitching as herself (as you 
are pretty sure, in time, to discover), and about whom 
you will know just as much and no more than about her. 
When you say to yourself, ‘‘ No one can tell the extent of 
my loss,” you speak a wider truth than you intended, for 
you cannot tell yourself; until you marry her your 
tiancée isan unknown quantity. To pretend that you 
feel her loss as a widower feels that of his companion 
and the solace of his life for years, is a Judicrous assump- 
tion. How can you? The intuition of Genius is said, 
indeed, to be equal to the experience of ordinary folk ; 
but few of us are geniuses. Marriage is more or less of 
a lottery at the best ; the man knows but little of the 
woman, and the woman still less of the man ; this igno- 
rance is not remedied by long engagement, which, more- 
over, has the disadvantage of being more likely to be 
broken off than a short one. 

In an evening paper of recent date an account appear- 
ed of the alleged confession of an American seaman, 
with respect to the mysterious disappearance of the 
steamship ‘* President.” He said he was one of a pirate 
crew who murdered the passengers and scuttled theship. 
The circumstance has caused some correspondence, and 
a lady who wasa friend of the captain of the vessel, Rob- 
erts, has written me some interesting particulars of the 
matter. The story of the sailor may be dismis-ed, as being 
in the highest degree improbable; the ship in all likelihood 
collided with an iceberg and foundered ; not a relic of 
her ever came to land. But there were two dreams 
concerning it of a very curious kind. Shortly after the 
“President ” sailed from New York, the brother of Cap- 
tain Roberts, at Cork, dreamed that he saw him stand- 
ing on the bridge of his vessel, and evidently giving 
orders ; people were rushing about the deck in alarm and 
confusion, and before he could see what was the matter 
the vessel foundered. It seemed to be a momentary 
vision of what was really taking place, and so impressed 
the dreamer that he gave upall hope of the vessel’s 
safety, and sent a statement of his vision to the com- 
pany’s agent at New York. He, too, had had a similar 
dream on the same night, and had written the particu- 
lars to England. If their letters are in existence one 
would like to see them. My informant, who has no 
doubt of their having been written, nevertheless admits 
that Mrs, Roberts (the captain’s wife) never gave up hope 
of her husband’s return. 

There are some things that used to trouble the human 
race, which we could confidently flatter ourselves as we 
thought, we had come to the end of, and one of them 
was the question ‘* Who was Junius?’ For my part I 
believe him to be the most overestimated of all letter 
writers, and have never cared twopence who he was; 
but unhappily one could not keep other people from car- 
ing and boring us upon the subject very much. How- 
ever it has now slept for a generation, and we sanguinely 

would never wake again. But some very injudi- 
cious person has now unearthed a letter of the date of 
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1773 which, if authentic, seems to put an end tothe Francis 
theory altogether. Think of that, when for five-and- 
twenty years at least the thing was thought to be set- 
tled, and that Francis was the man! The whole battle 
will doubtless now be fought over again and another 
terror added to the literary life. 

LONDON, ENGLAND. 








Fine Arts. 


THE EXHIBIT OF SCULPTURE WITH LAND- 
SCAPE GARDENING. 


BY SOPHIA ANTOINETTE WALKER. 








THE National Sculpture Society gave its exhibition this 
year (from May 7th-21st inclusive) against the background 
of an Italian garden. The formal foliage, the simulated 
marble terraces, the fountains and shaded recesses were 
here, but not ‘‘the healthful, odorous earth’’; indeed, the 
board ‘‘ paths”’ were the one disenchanting feature. 

As one entered the Fine Arts Building under trellises 
covered with vines, and passed into the South Gallery, 
paths led to right and left, leaving in front an open flower 
plot against a raised marble balustrade, to the steps at 
either end of which these curving paths tended, and so one 
passed on to the galleries beyond. At right and left of 
the entrance were embowered retreats with raised beds of 
orchids. Here and there orchids were pendant from the 
trunks of giant terns. Around the room, against white 
cheesecloth, was ranged round-trimmed arbor vit, vary- 
ing in hight to the utmost limit permitted by the rooms, 
to form a background for the statuary. In the big South 
Gallery was a grand central avenue otf those great tree 
ferns, some of them, perhaps, a foot in diameter, and ten 
feet high, so large that one wonders how they could possi- 
bly have been transported from Pitcher & Manda’s estab- 
lishment at Short Hills; for thence came the floral part of 
the display. At the end of this avenue is a colonnade sup- 
porting at its entablature a copy of Mr. Adams’s angel 
memorial tablet at the Judson Church, and between the 
columns one sees three full-length marbles against the 
green background. Fountains flow from the stoue terraces 
that flank the fern-walk, and behind them, on either hand, 
are other walks and nooks and parterres. It is impossible 
to do justice to this display ; the plan and design were by 
Mr. Nathan F. Barrett, landscape artist, and Mr. Thomas 
Hastings, architect. 

Mr. Curran was painting there the other day a reminis- 
cence of this fleeting vision. He sat where he could see the 
Vanderbilt across the Central Gallery. In the middle of 
the latter, in his foreground came the telling note of the 
dark bronze head of John the Baptist by the great French 
sculptor, M. Rodin; behind it rose the caryatid by Mr. Olin 
L. Warner, flanking the entrance to the big gallery, then 
tne vista of the palm avenue with its soft greens, termi- 
nated by the colonnade and statues already described. 

This exhibit will suggest, it is hoped, the possibility of a 
conservatory garden, without glass seven months of the 
year, where architecture and landscape gardening may be 
combined with sculpture. But back of this more ovvious 
purpose is the desire to arouse people of wealth and culture 
to a larger feeling for ideal sculpture. ‘It is in the appre- 
ciation of ideal sculpture that the most striking difference 
between the civilization of this country and Europe is 
found.” 

he sculpture, tho sufficient for the first purpose, is 
hardly equal to the second ; for there is not enough good 
work to lift the average of such an array of sculpture as 
fills all the yalleries. Before tbis the Sculpture Society 
has combined with others iu exhibition, and, limited in 
space and nuinber, the work has seemed better in quality. 
Mr. St. Gaudens has seut nothing--but the Columbian medal 
design with its rejected reverses, whith has occasioned so 
much comment—and the lack is not readily supplied. But 
there is enough good work to give a very satisfactory show- 
ing for the present, and outlook for the future of national 
sculpture, 

We were most impressed by the work of Mr. D. C. French. 
The group in plaster of ‘* Gallaudet Teaching a Deaf-Mute 
Child” hasa rare nobility, sweetness and life-quality. The 
eager, fond response of the graceful girl to the inventive 
benevolence of the teacher ; the lines of the grouping as he, 
seated, holds her closely with one arm while giving the 
movement to be imitated with the other; the simplicity 
of the masses, combine to lift this above the ordinary level. 
The two relicfs of angels, recently exhibited at the Archi- 
tectural League, and a bronze bust of Alcott, that sweet, 
uoworldly sage, are by the same hand. 

Mr. Bitter’s immense composition—is it ‘‘ Progress’ ?— 
a decorative panel for the waiting room of the Pennsylva- 
pia Railroad at Philadelphia, excites varying comment. It 
has figures fully detached from the background, perhaps 
9x20 in size. Parts seem overmodeled; but some of the 
figures are excellent in swing and sentiment. Mr. Bitter 
does not lack in courage. Ou the left is a ‘** prairie schoon- 
er,” a flock going before the oxen ; in the center a chariot, 
a female figure guiding the horses, a Puritan and others 
doing homage to the symbolic figure drawn in state. On 
the opposite side a woman teaches children from the mod- 
els of the locomotive and other inventions. Sculpture 
seems appropriate for a station where every one comes as 
to the baths at Rome; but it cannot be of a heavy order 
for the hurried inspection of the departing traveler. 

The statuet of Dr. William Pepper expresses intellectual 
power in attitude to a remarkable degree ; and the feeling 
of thought is kept, too, in the bust of the same gentleman 
by Mr. Bitter. 

Mr. Herbert Adams exhibits, with two busts already 
shown and the ‘‘ Tablet’”’ above the colonnade, a ‘** Resur- 
rection Angel,” in which he has striven successfully to 
express abundant life. Possibly he has sacrificed repose 
somewhat to obtain it. 
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Mr. MacMonnies shows six small but delightful bronzes 
from Mr. Theo. B. Starr. ‘‘The Boy and Heron,” which 
received the prize at the Boston Art Club, has not been 
shown here before, and 1trivals the ‘‘ Bacchante and Child ”’ 
in its wild interest. The * Diana” is a dainty boudoir 
Diana, who would be afraid to be alone in the woods, and 
holds the bow because it is stylish. 

Mr. Niebaus’s work is serious and able. His Astor 
Memorial door for ‘trinity Church seems tull of historical 
interest, well composed and graded in reiief. In addition 
to the successful ** Hahnemann’”’ design, he exhibits a tull 
length nude figure of a Greek wrestler scraping his thigh. 
If is by far the most scholarly performauce of tue exhibit. 

The development of architecture is culling tor decorative 
figures for the exceriors of buildings. Some of these ure a 
Competitive Figure for the American Surety Company’s 
new building, by Mr. Round; Mr. Martiuy’s Allegorical 
Figure, with his peculiar type of oval forehead, and Mr. 
Warner’s Caryatid. 

Mr. Ruckstuhl, one of the most learned and conscientious 
of our sculptors, both 1n the colossal ** Mercury ‘leasing 
the Eagle of Jupiter” (iu bronze at St, Louis) and in the 
statuet of ** Peace,” seems to know too much of the action 
of gaivanism upou motor nerves. Mr. J. Q. A. Wara ex- 
hibits two full-size piaster models of ‘Statesman ” and 
* Warrior” in bronze ou the Gartield Monument at Wash- 
ington, % model of his * Pilgrim” in Central Park and a 
bronze reduction of his notable **Shakespeare.’’ Tue two 
Garfield figures are reciining, and in vbeir large modeling 
they have some reminiscence of the Kenalssance, 

Mr. Grafly has worked out a diflicult problem in his 
anxious, up looking head of Deedalus, and a tender one in 
the portrait of his Mother. Mr. Sergeant Kenaall bas left 
his paintiug—we hope not permanently—to model some- 
thing closely resembling a death mask ol a peasant girl. 
The Queen of Rdmania, as portrayed vy Mr, Kitson, bas a 
very broad, high, rounded forenead, a square, energetic 
chin, and a diguitied carriage of the head. ‘Lhere 1s a ten- 
derness 1p ber verse, however, which dves not express itseif 
here. The late Mr. Bush-Brown’s Indian and study heads 
and the case of objects executed by him in silver, wood aud 
bronze—some of them the earliest art metal work executed 
in this country—and the plaster reproductions from origi- 
nal terra cottas by Michael Auyelo, are most interesting. 
‘The six terra cottas were bought in Bulogua bevuween 1548- 
1616, and they include smuali replicas of the * Nignt and 
Morning.” 

In one of the small rooms is an exhibit arranged by the 
Joimt Commuttees of the Societies for the Improvement of 
United States Coinage. It inciudes typical United States 
coins and medals; Greek, Roman and Renaissance coins 
and medals; the World’s Columbian Exposition medal, 
with its obverse by Mr. St. Gaudens, representing Colum- 
bus in the act of stepping from a boat, his attitude express- 
ing thanks to God, aud vuhe reverse by Mr. Charles E. Bar- 
ber, having a shield with inscription, figures representing 
Fame and a ship, instead of tne nude figure first proposed 
by Mr. St. Gaudens, or his second simple desigu with letter 
inscription. 

In addition to all these—or rather the reason of their 
presence here—there are «score of models for a new design 
of a United States siiver dollar. It inakes one realize the 
difficulty of the subject to see how very undesirable they 
all are. The first prize, $300, is awarded to Mr. Albert 
Jaegers for the eagle oun the reverse. The feathers are 
crispily cut, and it 1s a real Bowery bird, only needing 10s 
hands in its pockets. The secouu prize of $2U0 is given for 
an obverse of Liberty. Perhaps it is a round shield at her 
side, a torch 1s in the other hand, and—a turkey at her feet! 

The committee have carefully abstracted the honor from 
the prizes by the notice, from which we take the following 
phrase : ‘ 

* That we in no way commit the jury tothe indorsement or com- 
mendation of the models, and the awards have been made sim- 
ply because the terms of the competition call for the award of 
the prizes, and the committee in no way recommends the models 
for execution.” 








Sanitary, 


THE COLD WEATHER, AND LONDON INFLU- 
ENZA IN 1895. 


THE severe cold in England during the past winter has 
given the Londoners a taste of some of the phases of mod- 
ern conveniences that Americans graduated from years 
ago; and it is almost pathetic to listen to their moauings 
over bursting water pipes in the . ouses and frozen mains 
in the streets: and whatever one may think of its elegance 
or fitness, your true Englishman keeps his baths and his 
daily ‘‘ tubbing”’ as much en evidence in his thoughts and 
talk, as the actual tub that marks the English traveler’s 
baggage as his very own, which is often seen surmounting 
the two trunks, the two portmanteaus, and the inevitable 
leathern hatbox that make up the “ kit” of the gentleman 
in transition from England to Canada at the Grand Cen- 
tral Depot ; and it is said that their misery has been aggra- 
vated by the Russian newspaper letter-writers who say 
‘‘waterpipes do not burst in Russia’’—not mentioning 
whether it can be accounted for on the St. Patrick snake 
theory, ‘ there are no water pipes in Russia,’’ or because 
the severe climate of that frozen region has taught the 
wisdom of deep laying outside, and careiul protecting 
within. 

How mankind could exercise its capacity for grumbling 
without the weather to gird at, we do not see; and the 
thawing down from the intense cold brought its unbappy 
surprises, not the least of which was the almost universal 
spread of influenza, corroborating Forecaster Dunn’s ob- 
servation of the combination of cold and wet as the most 
prolific factor in the production of that most uncomforta- 
ble malady. The Londoners were astonisbed and cross at 
the fact that the very moment the sun shone enough to 
allow them to straighten up from the bundles into which 
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the cold had made them cuddle, its rays did not instantly 
deliquesce solid fillings of ice in the pipes. So general was 
the suffering from enhanced plumbers’ bills and the depri- 
vation of water, that The Graphic says: “ The Progressive 
party in the London County Council fancied that the 
workmen would be induced through their discomforts to 
join the side of the Council as against the water compa- 
nies.” But, after all, many of these very workmen had the 
practical sense to understand that it takes time for the 
thawing of frozen mains by sun power alone, and did not 
vote with the Council, while the situation has led to many 
inquiries as to how a general freeze-up is avoided in New 
York, and suggestions of new ways of producing warmth, 
ranging from adding flannel backs to gentlemen’s waist- 
coasts up to the introduction of hot-water pipes beneath 
the pavements throughout the entire city. 

Dr. Holmes somewhere describes a very aged person who 
is to the common eye “ just as sound as ever,” but whose 
resistant power against the onset of disease is almost nil, 
as being like a burned thread lying on a plate. It keeps 
its form, and possibly its color, and seemingly will lie there 
indefinitely ; but let a breath strike it, and it is at once re- 
solved into its constituent particles, minus those that 
combustion bad robbed it of. Many such yielded to this 
outbreak of influenza—so many as to far more than double 
the death-rate of London, in February—and the only 
ground of self-complacency left was the fact that Liver- 
pool with 55 in 1,000 and Birmingham were worse. 

The Londoners were not slow to avail themselves of the 
new amusements offered them, by the new conditions of a 
“ frost’ so severe as to make the winter of 1894-95, long 
remembered, and a writer in The Spectator devotes two 
columns to the description of the ice-effects in the Thames 
and another inquires if window-frost pictures can possibly 
be the reproduction of trees, seaweeds, mosses, ferns and 
landscapes wafted from distant lands and impressing 
them on the glass, or ‘is it the passing finger of the 
divine artist, who gaints for our copying quiet breadtbs 
of evening sky, wondrous sunsets and stormy cloud 
effects ?’ If the inquirer had lived in a country where 
frequent and varied opportunities for studying those 
effects are found, he would have given much credit to the 
previous condition of the surface of the glass; now and 
again, he wouldsee that the earliest lines of crystallization 
had been determined by the inequalities of pressure in the 
housemaid’s cloth when last she wiped the window, not 
that this near-by method of production detracts from the 
ultimate beauty, but the divine artificer sometimes works 
by verysimple means. A complete landscape with a moun- 
tain in the background and an old woman sitting in a 
chair has been seen, and a little closer study showed just 
how the maid’s window cloth had blocked out a rude out- 
line. Probably dust does much to decide starting points 
of crystallization. 


Science. 


PROFESSOR KEELER announces the result of a beautiful 
piece of spectro-photographic work upon the rings of 
Saturn, which supplies an absolute demonstration of the 
so-called ‘‘ meteoric theory” of the constitution of these 
unique and wonderful objects. No one probably, since the 
investigations of Bond, Peirce and Maxwell, between 1850 
and 1860, has ventured seriously to call in question the 
truthof the theory; its’ priori proof is absolutely irre- 
fragable, and has been buttressed by many observational 
confirmations of various kinds, deduced from the changes in 
the brightness of the rings and the behavior of satellites 
when eclipsed by passing through their shadows. Keeler’s 
photographs go further, however, proving, as an observed 
fact, that the outer edge of the ring in its rotation around 
the planet moves more slowly than the inner; which, of 
course, would not be the case if the rings, as formerly be- 
lieved, were coherent sheets of solid matter, but must nec- 
essarily be true if they are really made up of aswarm of 
separate “meteors,” or tiny satellites, moving around the 
planet, all in one plane and in nearly circular orbits, as the 
new theory supposes. On the eastern side of the whirling 
planet everything is moving toward us, while on the west- 
ern everything is receding. According to the well-known 
“principle of Doppler,” therefore, the dark lines in the 
spectrum of any luminous point east of the planet’s center, 
whether the point be in a satellite, or on the ring, or on the 
surface of a planet itself—are shifted toward the violet 
end of the spectrum by an amount depending upon the 
velocity with which the point is moving; for points west 
of the center the shift is, of course, in the opposite direc- 
tion, i.c., toward the red. It hardly need be said that to 
observe and measure this “ shift’’ isfar from an easy mat- 
ter, the difficulties are numerous and formidable. But 
Mr. Keeler has met and triumphed over them all, and has 
obtained photographs of the spectrum of the planet and 
the rings, which not only show the shift of the lines, but 
the difference in the amount of the shift at different 
points; making it perfectly clear, among other things, 
that at the inner edge of the rings the speed of the compo- 
nent particles is really considerably greater than at the 
outer. 


the (probable) identification of ‘‘Helium,” the hypothetical 
solar element which has so long defied investigation. 
When the spectrum of the solar chromosphere and promi- 
nences was first reached by observation in 1868, a conspicu- 
ous bright yellow line, since generally known as D3, was 
found invariably accompanying the bright lines of hydro- 
gen ; peculiar, in that it had no corresponding dark Jine in 
the ordinary solar spectrum, and could not be identified 
with any line in the spectrum of any known element. As 
a matter of convenience, Professor Frankland suggested 
Helium for the name of the unknown element to which the 
line is due, and it has long been universally accepted. 
Presumably the substance must bea gas as light as hydro- 
en, or lighter; but we could find nosuch material upon 
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the earth, tho its characteristic line has, within the past 
few years, been repeatedly recognized in the spectra of 
temporary stars, variables and nebulw. Now, however, 
the long-sought element seems to have turned up in a gas 
which is extracted from the rare Norwegian mineral, 
cleveite, a variety of uraninite or ‘“‘ pitchblende.”” It was 
well known that by boiling thiscleveite in sulphuric acid, 
or heating it in a vacuum, a considerable quantity of gas 
could be extracted, which was supposed to be Nitrogen, 
and naturally the discoverers of Argon took an early oppor- 
tunity to subject the mineral to investigation. In his first 
experiments, Professor Ramsay found in the spectrum of 
the extracted gas all the prominent lines of Argon; but 
there were several others, and the most conspicuous line of 
all was a bright yellow one, which seems to be identical 
with Ds in its position and behavior. The latest reported 
observations, by Cleve himself (for whom the mineral is 
named) and Thalen, made the identification almost cer- 
tain ; moreover, five other bright lines in the spectrum of 
the gas correspond exactly with certain other notable, but 
unexplained, lines in the chromosphere spectrum. Curi- 
ously enough, Cleve found no Argon in the gas derived 
from the mineral, presumably because he did not use the 
same process of extraction as Professor Ramsay. 








Personals. 


AN officer of the British army, James J. Coyle, who 
is now proprietor of a hotel in Pomona, Cal., has arranged 
plans for an expedition to the Sfadan to rescue his old 
friend, Dr. Neufeldt, from slavery under the Mahdi. Coyle 
was in the British army for ten years before Khbartfim fell 
and Gordon was slain. He knew intimately Slatin Bey 
and other prisoners who languished for years in Arab cap- 
tivity; and Dr. Neufeldt, one of Slatin’s companions, is 
his blood relative. Four years ago Coyle made a fruitless 
attempt to reach the captives at Omdurman; but he was 
driven back by cholera. Slatin, in telling his story, men- 
tioned that Neufeldt was still alive; and this news has 
induced Coyle to make another effort to free his friend. 
Coyle says a wealthy Englishman of Pomona has advanced 
the money for the expedition and will accompany him. It 
will cost $10,000, Coyle says: 

** I know it is a tremendous task for us to try to rescue Dr. Neu- 
feldt; but we mean to go just the same. I know secrets about 
the Sadan and its defenses. [ have known from an old army 
friend on the upper Nile for seven years about certain ways for a 
small party of brave men to enter the country of the Mahdi; and 
I have twice heard from Dr. Neufeldt since he has been in cap- 
tivity.” 

....Capt. Hans Doxrud, the commander of the Red Star 
steamship ‘‘ Switzerland,” trading between Philadelphia 
and Antwerp, has achieved a noble record in life saving. 
Altho a young man, he has saved the lives of eighty-three 
persons, who were rescued from nine sinking vessels, Four 
gold medals have been awarded him, together with a 
binocular glass of rare design and power. King Oscar II, 
of Sweden and Norway, awarded him a gold medal for res- 
cuing the crew of fourteen men from a sinking Norwegian 
vessel. The English Government awarded a gold medal 
for saving the crew of the bark “ Juan,” of Salcombe, and 
the Belgian Government another gold medal for having 
rescued the crew of a sinking Belgian fishing crew. The 
New York Humane Association also gave him a gold medal 
for heroism in rescuing the crew of a vessel when he was an 
officer of the steamship “ Noorland,” and binocular glasses 


were awarded for saving the crew of the British brig 
*oie.*” 


----On account of bis valuable services in saving the 
property of the American College, Rome, from confisca- 
tion some years ago, and in recognition of his defense of 
charitable Catholic institutions last year before the Consti- 
tional Convention,» Pope Leo XIII has conferred the title 
of Commander of the Order of St. Gregory on Mr. George 
Bliss of this city. 


....A personal farewell dinner was given in London, May 
6th, to George W. Smalley, the retiring correspondent of 
the New York Tribune. Among the guests were Ambassa- 
dor Bayard, Lord Chief Justice Russell, Justice Jeune and 
Bret Harte; and Harold Frederic, the correspondent of The 
New York Times, presided. 








School and College. 


THE annual catalog of the Syrian Protestant College at 
Beirfit shows the total number of students to be 262. Of 
these 127 are in the preparatory, 64 in the collegiate, and 71 
in the medical department. In the collegiate department 
there are 38 freshmen, 15 sophomores, 6 juniors and 2seniors; 
in the medical department 17 pursue the course of phar- 
macy, 21 are in the first year of the regular course, 15 in the 
second, 10 in the third and 8 in the fourth. Both the collegi- 
ate and medical departments show higher figures than has 
been known during the history of the college, except the 
years from 1886 to 1888, when the number in the collegiate de- 
partment varied from 65 to 70. The total number of gradu- 
ates in the collegiate department has been 150; in the med- 
ical department 145. The students are almost entirely from 
Syria, tho a number come from Egypt and a few from Asia 
Minor, Cyprus, Mesopotamia and Northern Africa. The 
progress during the year has been very satisfactory, the 
different departments showing a good record and the gen- 
eral outfit of the college having been improved. The li- 
brary has been removed to new and commodious quarters, 
the books entirely rearranged and re-cataloged. The school 
of biblical archeology and philology has been carried on, 
and it is hoped to enlarge it so as to make it a very useful 
department of thecollege. An idea of the results achieved 
will be seen from the fact that of the class of 1894 three of 
the graduates are teachers in training and boarding 
schools, while of the previous years a large number a 
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connected in one form or another with denominational and 
evangelical work. The graduates of the medical depart. 
ment furnish by far the great majority of the efficient and 
successful practitioners, not merely in Syria but in Egypt, 


....According to the catalog for 1895, Colorado College, 
at Colorado Springs, has enlarged its borders by increasing 
its faculty and by adding tothe ordinary curriculum cer. 
tain courses in science and history, designed for students 
who cannot take the four years’ course. A department of 
drawing and painting has been opened under the care of a 
competent teacher, who isa pupil of Mr. Sartain, and a 
musical faculty has been organized which offers instruc- 
tion of a high character in vocal and instrumental music, 
Durirg the past year the rare and beautiful collection of 
minerals and fossils in the college museum has been en- 
riched by several valuable loans. The situation of the 
college in the midst of the remarkable mineral resources 
in the State of Colorado renders thestudy of geology most 
favorable for students, And in addition to the regular 
class work opportunity is offered in the University F xten 
sion for special studies of the formation of the country 
and of minerals and fossils. Classes formed in this depart- 
ment make excursions with the professor to points of 
interest in the wonderful mountain region, sometimes 
inspecting mines, and always collecting valuable speci- 
mens of ore, crystal, precious stones and the like. The 
pressing need of a science hall for a college in the midst of 
such rich mineral resources is most apparent. It is hoped 
that some generous gift may furnish a building that will 
recognize and stimulate the work. 


....The program of the Summer School of Theology, to be 
held in Cleveland in connection with the Western Reserve 
University, has been received. The general subject is 
stated to be ‘“‘ The Revelation of God.’’ Among the lectur- 
ers and their topics are the following: Principal Fairbaira 
of Oxford, England, on ‘‘ God in Natural and Revealed Re- 
ligion’’; Dr. B. W. Bacon, of Oswego, N. Y., on ‘ Biblical 
Literature”; Dr. A. H. Bradford, of Montclair, N. J., on 
‘* Psychological Problems and Religious Belief’; Dr. G. A. 
Gordon, of Boston, on ‘‘ The Christ of To-day’’; Prof. A. C. 
McGiffert, of Union Seminary, on ‘‘ Apostolic Christian- 
ity’; President A. H. Strong, of Rochester, on “ Ethical 
Monism’’; other single lectures by Bishop Leonard, the 
Rev. D. N. Beach, Prof. Charles Harris, Prof. L. S. Potwin 
and others. Many of those present will conduct services on 
Sunday in the different churches. The sessions will open 
on the eighth of July and close on the seventeenth. 








Charities. 


THE will of the late’ Lucien Moss, of Philadelphia, dis- 
poses of an estate valued at upward of $100,000, and all of 
it is given to charities. After making an absolute bequest 
to the Pennsylvania Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Animals of $500, he directed upon the demise of his wife 
Amanda, the division of his entire estate to the following 
charities: The Jewish Foster Home and Orphan Asylum, 
$5,000; the United Hebrew Charities, $5,000; Jewish Sun- 
day-schools, $500; the Orphans’ Guardian Scciety, known 
as the Familien Weisen Errichtenes Verein, $200; the 
Young Women’s Hebrew Union, $100; the Pennsylvania 
Society to Protect Children from Cruelty, $500; the He- 
brew Educational Society, $100; the Jewish Maternity 
Hospital, $100 ; the Hebrew Immigrant Aid Society, $100, 
Upon the death of his wife all his books, bookcases and 
pictures not otherwise disposed of will go to the Young 
Men’s Hebrew Association. The Jewish Publication Soci- 
ety is given $100, the interest arising to be used in pur- 
chasing their publications, and the same to be given to the 
reading room of the Young Women’s Union. He deyised 
all his scrapbooks of newspaper clippings to the American 
Jewish Historical Society. The small iron chest which 
was purchased by his father, and then by himself at the 
sale of effects, and which was once the property of Joseph 
Bonaparte, at Bordentown, he desired to be given to the 
Pennsylvania Historical Society; to the Jewish Hospital 
Association, $50,000, for the purpose of erecting on their 
grounds a building to be called the Lucien Moss Home for 
Incurables of the Jewish Faith. He also bequeathed to the 
Hospital Association the entire remainder of his estate 
after the payment of all legacies, the same to be securely 
invested and the interest applied for the support only of 
the Lucien Moss Home. 

....The will of the late John Thorn, of Utica, N. Y., 
formerly President of the Utica and Black River Railroad 
Company, contains the following public bequests: To the 
Tabernacle Baptist Church of Utica, $20,000; Home for 
Aged Men, Utica, $15,000; American Baptist Home Mis- 
sionary Society, $5,000; American Baptist Missionary 
Union, $5,000; New York Baptist State Convention, $5,000 ; 
American Baptist Publication Society, $5,000; New York 
State Baptist Educational Society, $5,000. 1t is estimated 
that previous to his death Mr. Thorn had given a half mil- 
lion to charitable and educational institutions in this city, 
and at least $200,000 to his relatives in England. 

....The will of the late John N. Stearns, the well-know2 
temperance advocate, leaves all his woodcuts, stereotype 
plates of books and pamphlets, electrotypes for printing 
pictures, copyrights, and all copies of pictures, books and 
papers in the office of the National Temperance Society are 
left to that organization. The executors, Albert C. Stearns 
and Miss Libbie Penny, are invested with discretion as 
the disposition to be made of Association Hall in Green- 
point. 

....The death in Paris, France, of Mrs. Sarah A. Smith, 
widow of Richard Smith, the well-known and wealthy type 
founder of Philadelphia, makes operative her husband's 
legacies of $500,000 for a memorial arch or monument in 
the West Park, $50,000 for a children’s building and play- 
ground in the East Park, $5,000 to the Philadelphia pel 
graphical Society and $5,000 to Philadelphia Typographica 

Union No. 2. 
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Music, 


Our Metropolitan season of 1894~'95, which now can be 
dismissed into its historical perspective, by no means will 
thoroughly satisfy one on his looking carefully and com- 
paratively into the details, between last October and its 
final weeks of this late spring. Brilliancy is apt to mis- 
lead; and brilliancy is also fond of disappointing. New 
York since last autumn has certainly enjoyed a brilliant 
geason. The town has been lavishly presented with cakes 
and ale. In the more solid and nourishing purveyance of 
musical art it has uot fared as well as it did, and should 
expect to fare; nor nearly as well as it should always be 
eager to fare. We have had a very great Italian and 
French opera stagione; that is to say, we have had an 
ex :raordinary number of extraordinary performances of 
op’ra sungin the best possible manner in French and Ital- 
jan. This department has set forth many of them, and they 
had deserved all our golden opinions and rosy recollections ; 
but, per contra, our leading orchestral concerts have been 
perfunctory and tame to an unusual degree. Mr. Dam 
rosch audaciously made Wagnerian music-drama again an 
enormous popular success; and he brought to it and to us 
sundry efficient singers, whose reputations in such Wag- 
nerian representations are of the first rank. But, to offset 
enthusiastic Wagnerism, gratified to neariy the full, 
seldom has the work of such necessary and indispensable 
choral societies as the Oratorio, the Musical Art, or the 
Church Choral, been less distinctive; and enterprise, en- 
ergy and good judgment alike have been too little in evi- 
dence with them, concert after concert. We have surely 
had a fresh balf-dozen of concert-soloists, not only new to 
New York audiences but of indisputed importance and au- 
thority ; as in the instances of Mr. Eugéne Ysaye and Mr. 
César Thomson. We have had that young genius, Jean 
Gérardy ; and—in a peculiarly flaccid pianistic year—at 
least one player of excellent parts came to us, Mr. Staven- 
hagen, But how often since last autumn bas a thoughtful 
auditor quitted a concert room with an all too clear con- 
viction that the soloist’s work was one’s only reward for 
sitting through the program, and that neither program 
nor performance was of the right freshness, dignity and 
adjustment! 

Yes, it was a great operatic winter! and we have heard 
Mr. Ysaye, a supreme and marvelous violinist—and an- 
other one, Mr. Thomson, prince of technicists! But so 
saying, the most and the best for our time is said. One 
swallow does not come near to bringing the summer, we 
know. All the good opera-singing in the round world and 
a soloist’s superb ability will not make up for unimpress- 
ive concert programs, played in a commonplace or even 
more reprehensible fashion. Such have been plentiful this 
past season. The Philharmonic Society has shown this 
year, as not before (and to say this is saying much) how 
strenuously it needs new blood, new life, new men, young 

men, and a broadening out of a too conservative policy as 

torepertory. Mr. Seidl’s strong personality has done as 
much to invigorate the orchestra as can be done until its 
ranks are recruited under circumstances and to an extent 
at present apparently impracticable. Its music-making 
lacks the vivid quality that youth only affords; ang in an 
orchestra, conscience will not make up for the absence of 
enthusiasm. Mr. Damrosch is an able and safe and un- 
wearied leader; and the Symphony Society band is of ad- 
mirably fine complexion; but this season overtaxed the 

Symphony’s musiciaus and the conductor with arduous 

responsibilities outside of the twelve concerts in Carnegie 

Hall. The fact told on both leader and men—as 

was entirely natural. The Boston Symphony Or- 

chestra offered programs of riddlesome arrangement and 
playing that will not abide comparisons with what tie 
same orchestra used to afford us in years gone by. Weare 
not charging Mr. Paur with vulgar inefficiency; we are 
merely stating a perfectly obvious condition of things. 

And last, quitting the orchestras and turning to survey the 

choral services of a winter from such a veteran and chief 

society as is the Oratorio, when we find them expressed 
merelyin bringing solemnly forward Haydn’s ‘‘ Seasons,” 

Handel’s “ Messiah” and Bach’s “St. Matthew Passion- 

Music,” it means anything bat a thrill of satisfaction! 

For many seasons the record of choral music in New York 

has been little better than that proper to many a provin- 

cial city ; but 1894-'95 is especially colorless. 

No; an operatic winter such as we have had this time 
leaves much to be desired. In being thankful for its finest 
nights and the most symmetrical representations of Verdi 
or Wagner or Meyerbeer, we cannot dismiss the feeling 
that we can well be reminded of the old and handy trick 
which conjurors are wont to employ in their leerdemain ; 
the audience is cleverly made to fix its rapt attention on 
Something that is not at all the chief business in hand. 
The orchestral and choral concerts of a season are vital to 
keeping a public in touch with the highest and purest 
forms of music, and their work must be on the best plane, 
year by year, or else the public taste will suffer and art 
suffer with it. The 1894-95 season has been little more 
than respectable as to the orchestral and choral work in its 
representative orchestral and choral concerts. There would 
have been certainly a more general, not to say a more pub- 
lic sensibility to the fact had not the ever imported operatic 
interests been so magnificent. We applaud the latter 
again, gratefully. But it is the business of our conductors 
to see that another season does not make a wholly exotic 
and secondary expression of music, the only element that 
makes a New York musical season remarkable, dignified 
and of real individuality. 

With this number of the paper occurs the customary 
intermission of the Music Department until autumn and 
the approach of the season of 1895-'96. 








THE Nicaragua indemnity for the expulsion of Con- 


sul Hatch and outrages upon other British subjects was 
Paid last week in London. 
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DOMESTIC. 


THE decision by Judge Goff in South Carolina against 
the election Jaws has aroused Governor Evans to a 
proclamation which in reality means little else than se- 
cession. After rehearsing the efforts of the people after 
the War to secure white supremacy, he asserts very fully 
the doctrine of State supremacy within the limits of the 
Constitution as interpreted by the South. While profess- 
ing full loyalty to the courts the Governor says : 


“When the judges of those courts wantonly invade and tram- 

ple underfoot the recognized rights of our people, guaranteed by 
the Federal Constitution, they have a right to assert themselves 
and maintain their sovereignty and independence. This they 
have ever done, and will continue to do, and will resist with all 
the means in their power usurpation and tyranny of partisan 
politicians in high places who disgrace the judicial ermine.” 
In view of the situation be calls upon the people of the 
State to rally to the defense of their rights, and after the 
fiercest condemnation of the judges who have decided 
against the registration, says: 


“ A crisis confronts us, an issue has been thrust upon us with- 
out our will or consent, at a time when peace was hovering over 
the State. . - The march of progress is about to be stopped ; 
the black pall of Negro domination hovers over us; we must 
meet the issue like South Carolinians. There are only two flags, 
the white and the black. Under which will you enlist—the one, 
the white, peaceful flag of Anglo-Saxon civilization and progress, 
or the other, the black flag of the debased and ignorant African, 
with the white traitors who are seeking to marshal the Negroes 
in order to gain political power? 

“It is fortunate that the issues come at this time when a 
Constitution is to be made guaranteeing white supremacy, 
once and forever. The Constitutional Convention must be 
controlled by white men, not white men with black hearts, 
not Negroes. The world must be shown that we are capable of 
governing ourselves and that constitution or no constitution, 
law or no Jaw, court or no court, the intelligent white men of 
South Carolina intend to govern her. Let the man who under- 
takes to lead the ignorant blacks against you suffer as be did in 
1876,and remember that eternal vigilance is the price of liberty. 

* I will not call the Legislature together. They can do noth- 
ing. An appeal will be taken to the Supreme court of the United 
States, but under the red tape and technicalities surrounding it, 
a decision cannot be had in time to affect the election of dele- 
gates. It must be a free, open fight. I appeal to the sovereign 
people of South Carolina, the wisest and the safest and purest 
tribunal, to protect their homes and liberties. They have never 
failed to respond to duty. The government of the people must 
and shall be perpetuated, and we are ready to lead the fight 
under the white man’s flag.” 


...»-The United States Supreme Court has decided that 
the entire Income Tax is unconstitutional. The vote stood 
five to four, Chief Justice Fuller and Judges Field, Gray, 
Brewer and Shiras voting against the law, and Judges 
Harlan, White, Brown and Jackson in favor or it. The 
Chief Justice read the decision for the Court, and Judges 
Harlan, Jackson and Brown read dissenting opinions. 
The conclusions of the Court are as follows: 


*(1.) We adhere to the opinion, already announced, that taxes 
on real estate being indisputably direct taxes, taxes on the rents 
or income of real estate are equally direct taxes. 

“(2.) We are of the opinion that taxes on personal property or 
on the income of personal property are likewise direct taxes. ~ 

“(3.) The tax imposed by sections 27 to 37, inclusive, of the act 
of 1894, so far as it falls on the income of real estate and on per- 
sonal property, being a direct tax within the meaning of the con- 
stitution, and therefore unconstitutional and void, because not 
apportioned according to representation, all those sections, con- 
stituting one entire scheme of taxation, are necessariiy invalid. 

“The decrees hereinbefore entered in this court will be va- 
cated. The decrees below will be reversed and the cases re- 
manded, with instructions to grant the relief prayed.” 


Inasmuch as the sections 27 to 37 referred to are all that re- 
late to the income tax, the entire tax law is declared void 
specifically. 


.... he New York Legislature adjourned May 16th. The 
Police Reorganization bill was killed, Senators Robertson, 
Coggeshall and Owens voting against it. The Greater 
New York bill was carried in the Assembly without an 
amendment referring the measure to a popular vote, but 
too late to be acted upon in the Senate except under special 
urgency, which was not called for. The Civil Service re- 
form bill adopted by the Senate was killed in the Assem- 
bly. There were the usual presentations ; to Speaker Fish 
of a portrait of himself and a handsome silver tea service ; 
to Mr. Ainsworth, the Republican leader, of a diamond 
stud, and to Mr. Foley, the Democratic leader, of a dia- 
mond ring. The Clerk and Sergeant at Arms were also 
remembered. The Ainsworth bill, increasing the powers 
of the Chief of -Police, bas been returned with Mayor 
Strong’s disapproval and a bill for a second New York and 
Brooklyn Bridge has been approved by the Mayorsof both 
cities. The bill for increasing the salaries of the Park 
Policemen in this city has been disapproved. While there 
is manifested throughout the State a willingness to give 
credit for the Power of Removal and the Police Magistrates 
bills, as well as some others, there is also a general feeling 
that the Legislature only did wHat it could not help doing, 
and yielded to the Platt Tammany combine as far as it 
dared. 


....In this city the Police Board have continued their 
work of. introducing better discipline in the force. After 
the failure of the Police Reorganization bill a resolution 
was adopted regretting that failure, and pledging the 
Board toe bend with increasing vigor and resolution to the 
accomplishment of the reforms necessary. In pursuance 
of this they have made an imperative order that the police 
will not be allowed to join political organizations. They 
have declared that no transfers will be made for political 
reasons, that laziness and drunkenness will not in any 
sense be tolerated, and in general have set # bigh standard 
for the force. The effect of this, it has been said, has been 
already manifest in the bearing of the police, they feeling 
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that good service will be honored as it has not been hith 
erto. 


--..Tbere has been considerable discussion throughout 
the week with regard to the request of Rear-Admiral 
Meade that he be retired from the service. His severe 
strictures upon the Administration have made many feel 
that tosimply allow him to retire would be to injure the 
discipline of the force; and there has been a talk about a 
court martial. The Administration presented to him in- 
quiries in regard to these criticisms, but he steadily de- 
clined to make any answer. The matter has, however, been 


settled by the President signing an order directing that he 
be retired. 


.... The New Jersey Court of Pardons has brought down 
upon itself the indignation of all law-abiding citizens by 
an order adopted last week remitting the sentence of one 
year in the penitentiary imposed by the Supreme Court on 
the * Big Four” connected with the infamous Guttenberg 
Races, They were sentenced in March; but an appeal was 
taken to the Court of Errors, which was decided against 
them. The Supreme Court granted a stay of judgment 
until May 18th, and on the 17th the Court of Pardons in- 
terfered just in time to prevent their going to the peni- 
tentiary. 


FOREIGN. 

.--.During the week there have been reports that Russia 
had designs upon Korea and would assert her sole right to 
holdthat country. These reports, however, have not been 
confirmed in any great degree ; and, on the other hand, it is 
stated very definitely that Japan has come to a satisfac- 
tory agreement with the powers in regard to the treaty. It 
is also stated that the Japanese troops will occupy Port 
Arthur and that peninsula until an agreement is finally 
reached. It is thought that in case of Russian aggression 
in Korea, this country might become involved through its 
treaty with that country. 


...-According to advices from Constantinople via Lon- 
don the Powers have submitted to the Porte a scheme of 
reforms in Eastern Turkey, including the appointment of 
Christians as public officials and the right to veto the ap- 
pointment of governors if not satisfactory to Europe. A 
High Commissioner is provided for, who shall not be a 
European, but shall supervise the work of putting reforms 
into effect, and remain in office until they are carried out, 
The selection of this Commissioner is subject to the ap- 
proval of the Powers. 


...-The situation in Sweden has grown more serious. 
The Houses of Parliament have voted to cover the deficit 
in the foreign budget in consequence of Norway’s refusal 
to contribute to the fund; and there are reports that the 
Government will send troops into Norway if necessary. 
The general opinion, however, ts averse to war, and there 
is question of revising the Act of Union in order to put an 
end to the present complicated situation. 


...-The Hungarian crisis has been settled by the accept- 
ance of Count Kalnoky’s resignation and the appointment 
of Gulochowski. The new foreign Minister is of Polish 
family, an expert diplomat, and well known in France. 
He is looked upon with somewhat of suspicion by Hungary 
as a clerical, tho not an extreme one. 


.... The question of confederation between Newfoundland 
and Canada is considered to be settled. Canadahas refused 
to assume the debt, and Great Britain declines to interfere. 
It is generally admitted that there is no hope of carrying 
the scheme through. 


....In France the presentation of the Budget shows a 
heavy deficit, and new taxes are proposed, with the proba- 
bility that the Cabinet will be severely criticised by the 
people. Reports continue to come through Paris of French 
victories in Madagascar. 








POINTS FROM PULPIT AND PRESS. 


The Christian Advocate notes that the town of Durham, Me., 
with a population of 1,258, has furnished thirty Methodist minis- 
ters, and how many of other denominations we do not know. 
Here is a great object lesson as to the importance of cherishing 
our small country churches. To let them die is criminal, is sui- 
cidal. The money given to our State mission societies bears fruit 
on every hand.—The Examiner. 





....There is indeed a marked change in the attitude of many 
Protestants toward the [Catholic] Church; and from being, 
brought into closer relationship wiih their separated brethren, 
Catholics have become more tolerant of prejudice that is uncon- 
scious and of ignorance that is without malice. A _ blessed 
change! It is only justice to add that such able and honest 
journals as THE INDEPENDENT have done much to bring it about, 
—Ave Maria. 


....No one should be invested with the franchise until a suffi- 
cient length of residence in America has given full opportuni- 
ties to understand her institutions and her laws. No encour- 
agement should be given to social and political organizations or 
methods which perpetuate in this country foreign ideas and 
custgms. An Irish-American, a German-American or a French- 
American voter is an intolerable anomaly. We receive from 
America the right to vote as Americans, for America’s weal, and 
if we cannot use our privilege as Americans we should surrender 
it.—Archbishop IRELAND. 


.... You are vipers, and your crime is second only to murder. 
You men bave been proved guilty of sending through the United 
States mails books and pictures of the most demoralizing and de- 
basing character. I would rather that a rattlesnake came into 
my house and crawled into my child’s couch than have your vile 
literature carried to him. It would be an awful crime; but 
your offense is worse than if you had spread the yellow fever by 
the agency of the mails. [donot intend that any one shall ever 
hold up my court as countenancing your business in lascivious 
books and pictures, nor that a mild sentence could be 80 con- 
strued. nen you send your villainous stuff into the homes of 
the people,a young boy or girl may see it, and alife be blighted. 
Your business seeks to strike down the teachings and years of 
labor which parents have given to tue training of their children. 
You, Steele, i sentence to three years at hard labor in the peni- 
tentiary at Joliet; and you, Young, to five years at hard labor at 
the same place,—Sentence by Judge GrosscuP, of Chicago, 
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NOTICES. 


s27 All communications for the Editorial, Literary, News and Mis- 
csllaneous Colamns of this journal should be addressed to The Edt- 
tor of The Independent, P. O. Box 2787. 
$3" All business communications from subscribers and advertisers to 
Tuk INDEPENDENT P, 0, Box 2787. 
Remittances should be made payable to THE INDEPENDENT. 
(F"No notice can be taken of anonymous communications, Whatever 
s intended for insertion must be authenticated by the name and address 
of the writer, not necessarily for publication, but as a guaranty of good 
faith. 
ce We do not hold ourselves responsible for any views or opinione 
expressed in the communications of our correspondents, 
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Isaac T, Headland.... 


THANKING THE LORD. 


THERE is One among our city churches which has 
had the last year a bright, enthusiastic young man at the 
head of its mission, one who looks hopefully at the world. 
The other day a gentleman asked one of the boys in the 
Mission Sunday-school how he liked the new minister. 
‘* First rate,” was the answer, ‘‘It is strange,” he con- 
tinued, ‘‘ how many things he finds to thank the Lord 
for. I have heard Mr. B.” (his predecessor) ‘‘ask the 
Lord for lots of things, but I never heard him thank him 
for anything.” The boy had gapged the difference he- 
tween the two men. 

The highest expression of religious faith is not petition. 
Prayer may be selfishness, the expression of a desire for 
what is for one’s own advantage, without regard to 
whether it is for the advantage of others or for the honor 
of God. Indeed, people are apt to pray more earnestly 
for temporal blessings or to escape from temporal ills 
than for anything else. A man will pray for money or 
for the life of some friend, simply for his own comfort 
and enjoyment, and often with an earnestness or even 
agony that he would not feel if praying for any spiritual 
blessing or for the largest advancement of Christ’s king- 
dom. We are told that we may pray for our daily bread ; 
but we are told first to pray ** Thy kingdom come”; and 
before we ask that, we are to make acknowledgment to 
God as our Father in Heaven. There is much less dan- 
ger of selfishness in the utterance of gratitude than there 
is in petition. There isin it a much simpler and more 
unmixed recognition of God; there is an acceptance of 
his providence, a gladness in sonship to him. The great 
service book of the Church is the Book of Psalms, and 
they are pre-eminently expressions of gratitude and 
praise. . 

Wise parents have sometimes bidden their children to 
write out a list of things that they were thankful for. 
This is a device that is helpful not only to children but 
to older people. It is an advantage to dwell in mind on 
the good gifts we have received from God; the daily 
mercies that have come to us morning, noon and night ; 
the abundant supplies of our wants; thesocial amenities 
that minister to us ; the friends that love us; the bless- 
ings of liberty, civilization and country ; to count them 
up one by one and then add to them those unspeakable 
gifts which come to us through our Lord Jesus Christ, and 
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without which other blessings would fail of satisfying 
our natures. Let these gifts form the large part of our 
prayer ; for prayer is not merely the making known of our 
wants and petitions before God, not simply a sincere de- 
sire. It is also communion; it is also joy and grati- 
tude and reverence expressed toward God; gladness in 
his character and in his rule over us and in his provision 
for us; and it is very much more important that we 
should have this feeling of sympathy with and joy in 
God, and this feeling of thanksgiving for all his gifts 
than that we should be besieging his throne with peti- 
tions for things which may or may not be good for us. 
There are those who feel that it is their privilege to pray 
with faith that the Lord will remove some disease, and 
they make the answer to their prayer the teet of their 
faith ; and if you could hear them talk and read their 
journals you would judge that the chief objects for 
which prayer should be made are the healing of diseases. 
A man or woman may be just as holy who accepts the 
sickness God has sent as incurable, and then thanks the 
Lord for a thousand other blessings, even if the blessing 
of health be denied ; and the constant utterance of his 
heart is ‘‘ Thanks be to God for his unspeakable gift.” 
‘‘ With thanksgiving let your requesis be made known 
unto God.” 


. 
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END OF THE INCOME TAX. 





THE Supreme Court has given the final blow to the 
income tax measure, and it is as tho it had never been. 
Not a shred of it is left. By the former decision a full 
half of it was shorn away, allowing millionaire land- 
holders and bondholders to escape, and placing the bur- 
den almost entirely upon the shoulders of those engaged 
in professional and business pursuits. Now the Supreme 
Court has lifted it from the professional and business 
men apd those whose incomes are derived from similar 
sources, and all are freed from the oppression of a meas- 
ure which was unnecessary, unwise, unequal, odious, and 
is now declared unconstitutional. Thanks toour supreme 
tribunal the country will breathe freer relieved from this 
hateful incubus. 

Not a dollar will go into the Treasury as the result of 
this labored scheme of legislation. All who have paid 
have paid in advance, and may come forward and ask 
for the return of their money. All that has been ex- 
pended on the part of the Government in preparation 
for the collection of this tax has gone for naught; all 
the men who have been appointed specially to collect it 
are left without a vocation and must be dismissed. The 
plans of those who expected to put millions of dollars 
into the Treasury in place of the millions taken from the 
revenue from the tariff, are completely overturned , 
the labor they gave in the elaboration of this 
unpopular measure was labor thrown away: the 
oratory they expended in its support in Congress was 
worse than wasted. It is null and void, and not by the 
legi-lative act of a Congress of a different political com- 
plexion, but by the tribunal which teats all legislation by 
the Constitution of the United States. Such a blow to 
the Populistic idea of despoiling the industrious and 
prosperous classes, has never been dealt before to a domi- 
nant party. The Democratic Party, bewildered by its 
sudden accession to power in all departments of the Gov- 
ernment, had not the wit to perceive whither this legisla- 
tion tended. It seemed to its leaders a smart thing to 
manipulate the tariff so that foreign producers should 
pay less for full access to our markets to the disadvan- 
tage of our manufacturers and workingmen, and lay 
the burden directly upon the shoulders of the prosperous 
class of our own people. 

Our American traditions only tolerate the income tax 
as a war measure ; and even when the country was in the 
greatest stress itseemed odious and burdensome to many 
of those on whom it fell, Democratic leaders were in- 
fatuated with an idea which, in war times, was most un- 
welcome.to them. How they could have so misappre- 
hended the spirit of our people as to suppose that they 
were legislating wisely, it is hard to see. The American 
spirit is a spirit of fairness and equality. It deprecates 
class legislation. It believes in equality before the law. 
What the Supreme Court has done on constitutional 
grounds millions of those whom the income tax would not 
affect will heartily approve ; and the humiliation of a 
bitter defeat must be the lot of those who knew not the 
spirit of the people for whom they legislated and ordered 
the levying of an oppressive tax against the popular will. 
Why is it that the Democratic Party at times seems so 
utterly unable to interpret the will of the people? 

There will be great rejoicing over the decision of the 
Supreme Court. It is in the interests of justice and fair- 
ness and impartial legislation. It is a fatal blow to Pop- 
ulism. It does not mean that an income tax can be levied 
under no circumstances ; but it does mean that an in- 
come tax shall not be levied directly upon a few while 
all the rest go free, If anything of the kind is proposed 
in the future, the money to be raised must be apportioned 
on the basis of the population. On this basis there must 
be levied upon the people of Mississippi or Texas the 
same amount in proportion to their population as upon 
New York or Pennsylvania or Massachusetts, and we 
shall not have one section of the country arraying itself 
against the other; we shall not have the industry and 
prosperity of a few States overburdened, while those o 
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other States gofree, In other words, there is a way 
to levy an income tax according to the Constitution, and 
this way is not the way adopted by the Fifty-third Con. 
gress. 

This is not a partisan decision, and it is not a partisan 
victory. Itis the assertion of constitutional principles 
against sectional and class legislation. So important is 
the vindication of the Constitution that the people in the 
midst of their acclamations of praise will remember 
with great gratitude the eminent counsel whose power- 
ful argument contributed so directly and largely to the 
result. This argument will pass into history with much 
of the authority which usually belongs to the opinion 
ofacourt. It was such a masterly presentation of the 
subject that it will be drawn upon to illustrate, enforce 
and give weight to arguments on similar questions. Mr, 
Joseph H. Choate is to-day a very popular man, and it 
is hardly possible that his name should not be suggested 
with those of Harrison, McKinley, Lincoln, Morton and 
others for the position of Chief Magistrate of this 
nation. 
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THE PRESBYTERIAN ASSEMBLY. 


THE Presbyterian Church is yet too near to the excite- 
ment attending the trials of Professur Briggs and Pro- 
fessor Smith to allow its General Assembly to subside 
into a session of mere business routine. These trials, 
centering in two of the theological seminaries, gave rise 
to the question of the soundness of the teaching in the 
seminaries, and how these seminaries could be insured 
against heresy. This is a question of vital importance 
both to the Church and to the seminaries. It has not 
yet been settled, and may not be settled either by this 
General Assembly or by the next. While the Special 
Committee positively disclaims any purpose to interfere 
with the autonomy of the seminaries, its avowed object 
is to obtain for the General Assembly the power of veto 
in the elections of trustees and directors and of profess- 
ors ; and how this is to be done without interference it 
is not easy tosay. The purpose is so to tie the property 
and the administration of the seminaries to the General 
Assembly that in case of heresy the General Assembly 
would have legal power to secure the dismissal of un- 
sound professors. This it could not do in the case of 
Union Theological Seminary. 

We have held that too much interference by the Gen- 
eral Assembly with the conduct of its theological semi- 
naries is not in the interest either of those seminaries or 
of the Church; that as there are different schools of 
thought comprehended in the Assembly, there should be 
room for theological seminarie of different types. It 
was apparent last year that the proposal of the General 
Assembly to secure direct control wus by no means 
agreeable to several of the seminaries. The replies of 
the directors and trustees to tae Conference Committee 
during the year show that this feeling is a strong one, 
and that it does not prevail simply in those seminaries 
that are regarded as liberal, but even in seminaries like 
Princeton and Western. Princeton is the center of con- 
servatism, and it has dsclared that while it sympathizes 
with the general purpose of the action it deems it ‘‘ un- 
wise and unnecessary ” to secure the required changes in 
its charter. The position of the Western and Danville 
Seminaries is a similar one, while McCormick and Au- 
burn have declined by a nearly unanimous vote in each 
case to accede to the request of the committee. It was 
said in the debate in the General Assembly at Pitts- 
burg last week, that nearly three hundred directors and 
trustees have expressed opinions unfavorable to the As- 
sembly’s action. Some weight is surely due to this de- 
liberate judgment. It is not at the bottom a question of 
orthodoxy and heterodoxy. It is a question whether a, 
control which may become rigid and repressive is to be 
vested in the General Assembly, or whether the semi- 
naries are to be trusted with a large degree of liberty. It 
is not just the thing to put all the seminaries under heavy 
bonds because one bas proved recalcitrant. So far as 
sound teaching is concerned, we do not believe that it 
can be,more certainly secured under the proposed than 
under the present system, and the continued agitation of 
the question seems to us unnecessary and unwise. 

This is really the question of most popular interest be- 
fore the Assembly. The subject of union with the 
Southern Presbyterian Church can hardly be taken up 
unless the Southern Assembly modifies its brusque action 
of last year. Professor Briggs has been under suspel- 
sion a year, and it is possible that some final action will 
be taken in this celebrated case. The Assembly seems 
to be of the same spirit and character as the previous 
Assemblies, with no indication that it will be speedily 
captured by the liberals. 
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THE other day a workman employed in the erection 
of the new Tract Society’s building fell and was killed. He 
left a wife and children. Dr. Shearer, the Financial Secre- 
tary, was asked whether the Society might not stretch 4 
point and do something for them. He replied that the 50 
ciety was not responsible for the carelessness of the man or 
the contractors, and that the man was not killed at work 
but at the noon hour, and that the Society was organlz 
for religious and not eleemosynary work. Al11 this is true; 
but it is only part of the truth. It should have been added 
that the officers of the Tract Society would doubtless be 
glad individually to subscribe to help in such a case, 
that he would himself head the subscription. 
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WEIGHED IN THE BALANCES. 


THE people of New York made a poor investment when 
they elected the Legislature which has just adjourned. 
Chosen at the high tide of popular enthusiasm for reform, 
it has not justified the expectations of it, nor greatly 
helped the cause it was elected to serve. The course of 
reform legislation was all marked out for it beforehand. 
The men who carried the reform standard to victory in 
this city not only indicated the kind of legislation de- 
manded but actually went to the trouble of formulating 
it. They made their appeals to a Legislature familiar 
with the ever-memorable senatorial investigation of the 
amazing corruption of the Police Department of this 
city. It was a Legislature controlled by the natural op- 
ponents of Tammany and the Democratic machine; it 
was a Legislature elected, at least in its popular branch, 
by those who were in revolt against the methods of Tam- 
many and the Democratic machine. If it wasnot chosen 
for the purpose of reform legislation, the elections of 
last fall and of the previous year had no significance. 

We say that the majority in both Houses must have 
known precisely what was expected in the way of legis- 
lation, and it would seem that there ought to have been 
statesmanship enough among them to see that the wis- 
est politics would be to respond directly to the demands 
indicated by the popular voice inthe elections. But the 
Legislature had not been in session a fortnight before it 
was seen that it was the purpose of the leaders to juggle 
with reform and to set aside the needs of New York 
City for personal and selfish interests, to surrender prin- 
ciple for the sake of gaining party patronage, to make 
compromises on the basis of the distribution of offices to 
personal and party supporters. 

In these short-sighted and selfish tactics, which 
amounted to a betrayal of the cause of the people, the 
hand of the party boss, Thomas C, Platt, was plainly to 
beseen. The better elements of the party united in a 





_war upon him ; but with a pertinacity that inevitably 


suggested the dominance of the worst evil in politics, 
the legislators insisted on listening to the voice of 
Thomas C, Platt and on shaping legislation according to 
his ideas, Noone suspected him of being a reformer last 
tall,and no one has believed since the Legislature met 
that he has any more regard for reform than the boss of 
Tammany Hall himself. With singular unanimity the 
press and the people of this city united in demanding at 
the hands of the Legislature the passage of the reform 
bills approved by the Committee of Seventy. With 
amazing audacity the Legislature persisted in resisting 
that demand. 

We do not mean to say that no reform legislation has 
been adopted for New York. We would not do injustice 
even to the unjust. The Legislature did pass the Power 
of Removal bill, which gave Mayor Strong an opportu- 
nity to remove the heads of departments and to nomi- 
nate fit and worthy men in their places ; it did pass the 
Police Magistrates’ bill, allowing of a similar reform in 
our inefficient and corrupt police courts; it did pass 
some bills recommended by the Tenement-house Commis- 
sion, which are designed to work a great improvement 
in the conditions of the tenement-house population ; it 
did pass a bill which will enlarge the facilities for the 
education of the children of the city, and it did also pass 
an improved blanket ballot bill, which will not only be a 
safeguard to the purity of elections in New York City, 
but throughout the State. It has done these things, but 
consider what it has left undone and what it has done 
unwisely. The Bi-partisan Police bill, which has become 
a law, incorporates in legislation a principle which the re- 
form elements opposed to the uttermost. It would have 
been far better if it had failed, together with the Police 
Reorganization bill. This last was a measure which was 
indispensablego the cause of thoroughgoing reform. The 
Legislature killed it, and thereby refused to remove 
the difficulties in the way of our present excellent 
police commission. It is a pity that the Bi-partisan bill 
did not share its undeserved fate. The bill for reform in 
the administration of the public schools was also slaugh- 
tered, and so were the bills for a better system of civil 
service and for the consolidation of New York and 
Brooklyn, From every point of view the failure of these 
three bills was uofortunate. It shows a painful lack of 
statesmanship, of foresight and of sense of responsibility 
to the people, 

As between the two Houses the Assembly has shown 
the greater regard for legislative duty and legislative de- 
cency, The Senate, which is a hold-over body, has been 
beclouded with rumors of bargains and corruptions, and 
has been stigmatized as the “tainted” Senate. It has 
been even more subservient to Boss Platt than the As- 
sembly. Both Senators and Assemblymen now go back 
to the people, and a new Senate and a new Assembly will 
be elected next fall under the new Constitution. Both 
Will be considerably larger. Both Senatorial and Assem- 
bly districts have been changed, and many new men will 
of necessity appear in the two Houses. This is fortu- 
hate. -We want another revolution next fall. We want 
Yo see the Lexows and Coggeshalls, the Fishes and the 
Howes left athome. They have proved that they are not 
the men to serve the cause of reform and good govern- 
ment. We hope to see a black list made of all such men, 
and that nominating conventions will be given to under- 
stand that if these candidates are again presented, they 
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will be defeated at the polls. Let us havea set of men in 
the next Legislature elected on the pledge, not to legis- 
late for Thomas C. Platt, but for the people of the State 
of New York. 

The cause of reform is not dead ; it has been betrayed by 
those who were supposed to be its sworn friends. But the 
voice that was raised for it last fall, that spoke for it in 
protest to the Legislature, that trembles with indignation 
as it characterizes the record of the session, is stil! power- 
ful and will make itself heard next November. Reform 
has gained just enough to whet its appetite for a fuller 
and completer victory ; and if Tammany heelers or Re- 
publican heelers, Boss Crokers or Boss Platts, dare to 
stand in its path, they will be swept away. Inspired 
with the determination which characterized it last fall, 
let it push forward with good courage and it will win 
the victory. 
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A THEOSOPHICAL PRETENSION. 


A SOCIETY has recently been organized, with its head- 
quarters in this city, called ‘‘ The American Asiatic and 
Sanskrit Revival Society.” Its purposeis not the revival 
of religion, but the revival of Sanskrit knowledge. A 
membership fee of ten dollars a year is required, and its 
professed purpose is to secure the publication of impor- 
tant Sanskrit texts of which it offers a list of manu- 
scripts. If one, however, looks a little into the circular 
he will find that it isscarce anything else than a new de- 
parture of the Theosophical Society, which after the re- 
cent exposure of its inward corruption and outward 
fraud, has adopted this method for the *‘ revival” of its 
waning fortunes. We observe among the trustees the 
name of William Q. Judge, who is charged by Mrs, Be- 
sant with having forged the recent communications 
which he said came to him from the Mahatmas and were 
precipitated from vacant space. 

The circular laments the attitude ‘‘of all our Oriental 
societies” and charges that the native Sanskrit scholars 
are discouraged and unable to secure publication for 
important Sanskrit work. We remember how much the 
Indian Government and how much private enterprise 
has done in this respect, and recall that Mr. Apti,a Hindu 
gentleman who recently died in Bombay, expended 
nearly $100,000 in collecting manuscripts and erecting a 
building where they could be preserved. No one who 
attended the late meeting of the American Oriental 
Society in New Haven, and saw the piles of manu- 
scripts and editions and the enthusiasm of the scholars 
would imagine that such a doleful condition of things 
exists. It would seem as if there were no great call for 
this new society, unless it be for the advantage of those 
who expend the yearly dues. 

We have submitted the circular to the Rev. J. E, Ab- 
bott, of Bombay, an admirable Sanskrit scholar and 
archeologist, who says in reply : 








The list of manuscripts on page 4 is a very suspicious 
one. The impression the reader of the circular gets is that 
these manuscripts are something new and valuable and 
“ awaiting translation,” as tho their contents were not 
known and the Society had made a great find. All those 
that I have marked (24 out of 33) can be had in printed 
form in Bombay. Many of these are translated, such as 
the“ Vedantasara,” by Col. G. A. Jacob, and previously by 
others. The “ Krishna-Arjuna Samvadam” is only an- 
other name—less known, perhaps—for the Bhagawadgita, 
which has been translated scores of times. The Sanskrit 
bookseller says ‘‘Sapta Shloki” is a small portion of the 
Bhagawadgita, so that to put that as a separate manu- 
script is very misleading. ‘‘ Mantra Shastra” is not the 
name of any book, but the name of the science. Books on 
the subject of Mantras have their special names, as, for 
example, some in that list. Then the ambiguity of the 
manuscript called “Grammar.” What Grammar? The 
spelling of this list isso bad that there are some names 
that I cannot make out, ‘ Shivagita”’ and ‘ Sivugita” are, 
of course, the same. 

Possibly in America this attempt to encourage the study 
of Sanskrit and to collect manuscripts may be a *‘ new de- 
parture”; but I think it has been a part of their program 
since the start of the Theosophical Society in India. They 
have printed previously unpublished manuscripts, and 
their professed sympathy with Hinduism may make it 
easier for them to get hold of manuscripts. At the same 
time there isa suspicious ring about the whole thing, 
which looks as tho its authors were about to precipitate 
another fraud. If the thing is not a fraud there is at least 
a precious lot of ignorance there, which practically 
amounts to about the same thing in this case. 

We warn our readers against being misled by this cir- 
cular. From the facts given above, they may judge 
whether it is a case of ignorance or fraud or both. 
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COURTESY AND CASTE. 


One of the standing causes of irritation in the South- 
ern mission work is the asserted unwillingness of people 
in Southern society to show social courtesies to men and 
women, of no matter how high character and culture, 
who are engaged in teaching the Negroes. We do not 
doubt that there is not a little of this sort of prejudice ; 
neither do we doubt that the sensitiveness of Northern 
teachers has often repelled advances that were made, It 
is extremely difficult for those who have been brought 
up in the Northern atmosphere or in the Southern atmos- 
phere, to enter into the feelings of each other. What 
would seem to a Northener utterly unreasonable often 
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seems to a Southerner the only possible thing, and either 
will give offense by not understanding the other. 

The following is an illustration. One of the best cler- 
gymen we know in the South,a man who has done 
much to show his sympathy with those who have come 
from the North to engage in mission work, in answer to 
the question why the people in his church did not call 
upon certain teachers of a large Negro school, replied 
that the fault he thought was chiefly with the teachers ; 
that if a lady should call upon one of the lady teachers 
she was in danger of being insulted by having some col- 
ored girl introduced to her as “‘ Miss,” and he could not 
himself call upon the principal of the school at his office 
without being liable to have some colored boy introduced 
to bim as ‘* Mr.” ? 

We have known other cases in which this particular 
difficulty was felt as an obstruction to social intercourse. 
To a Northern teacher, treating a colored teacher or an 
intelligent colored man or woman as he would treat any 
other gentleman or lady, the prejudice seems both un- 
reasonable and unchristian, and such we believe it to 
be ; and yet it exists. 

We suppose that it is the rule in good society never 
to volunteer an introduction of any one, black or 
white, when there is reason to believe it may not be 
desired, and such an introduction should never be 
forced by teachers or others. This is not for the 
same reason that it is not the habit to introduce servants 
to visitors, but for the same reason that we do not intro- 
duce one guest to another at a party without expressed 
or tacit permission, We hardly know a man of higher 
intelligence or position than one, a Christian teacher, 
who some years ago refused to be introduced to a distin- 
guished author for the reason that the latter had been 
entertained over night at a Negro’s house in another 
city. He would be willing enough to treat courteously 
a Southern missionary, who, in the course of his duties 
was lodged in Negro huts in Africa; but when this 
author was trying to break down social customs in his 
native South—customs which he believed should be 
maintained—he was not willing to be on social relations 
with him. We believe that while it is the duty of Chris- 
tian people to practice precisely the same rules of social 
courtesy with colored people as they do with white, 
North and South, yet we cannot force those rules upon 
any one, 


2 


NORWAY AND SWEDEN. 


IT is not easy for the ordinary reader on this Western 
Continent to keep informed of the political movements 
of the Old World, even altho they may be of grave im- 
portance. Such is the political crisis in Scandinavia. 

In these days of arbitration it appears simply incredible 
that there should be even a threat of war between two 
people so closely bound together in blood and _ political 
interests as are Norway and Sweden—two countries 
which ought not to be two, but one, with a single gov- 
ernment ; and yet we actually hear serious threats of a 
war between the two, a war which could have only the 
most serious consequences for both, and which might 
endanger even their independence, 

The Scandinavian question is not a purely local one. 
It has larger bearings. Norway stretches north passing 
around the border of Sweden until it toucheg Russian 
territory. It has been the object of Russia for a long 
while to secure some leagues of Norwegian territory, in- 
cluding the Varanger Fjord, which has good harbors 
away beyond the North Cape. Russia has not a harbor in 
the North Sea, and her harbors in the Baltic are closed 
in winter by ice; but the Varanger harbors are open all 
the year round, and it would be a great advantage to 
Russia to have control of those harbors, With this end 
in view Russia has been encouraging the settlement of 
Russian Finns in this neighborhood, and has constructed 
a railway which reaches the Fjord. It is freely charged 
that in the conflict with Sweden Norway may be willing 
to give up this territory in exchange for the good-will 
and aid of Russia, altho we suspect Germany would have 
something to say on that subject. 

The Union between Sweden and Norway dates from 
the close of the Napoleonic wars. In 1814 Denmark ceded 
Norway to Sweden, and it was intended that Norway 
and Sweden should become incorporated in one kingdom, 
Unfortunately Norway rebelled and drew up a constitu- 
tion which was very thoroughly republican, except that 
a nominal king was provided for. After a short war 
Norway laid down her arms and submitted ; but with 
great generosity Sweden allowed the Norway constitu- 
tion to stand, and any law passed by the Norwegian 
Parliament may become valid after having been twice 
passed over the King’s veto. Norway is thus practi- 
cally a republic and not a limited monarchy like 
Sweden. She has her own Parliament, her own minis- 
ters, except in foreign affairs, levies her own taxes, con- 
trols her own schools, and no Swede can occupy 
any official position in Norway. But Norway can- 
not appoint consuls and ambassadors, and this right 
is what she has demanded. It is difficult to see, how- 
ever, how there would be any union left if in foreign 
affairs also the two provinces are separated. Nor- 
way’s mercantile marine rank is now the second in im- 

portance in Europe and the third in the world, while 
that of Sweden is comparatively insignificant, and on 
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this Norway bases her right to appoint consuls and am- 
bassadors. Sweden replies to this demand that she will 
allow Norway an equal voice in the regulation of for- 
eign affairs on condition that Norway pays her share of 
the expenses and supplies her share of the army and 
navy, which has never yet been done. Since 1814 the 
population of Norway has increased from 685,000 to 
2,000,000. In 1814 she had an army of 23,000 men avail- 
able for common defense; now she could fit out only 
12,000. With one of the finest mercantile navies in the 
world, Norway has practically no battle-ships with 
which to help her sister kingdom or protect her own 
commerce in time of need. The reply of Sweden seemed 
reasonable enough, but Norway objects to the counter- 
propositions. The King is governing Norway with a 
minority in the Storthing, witha minister who cannot 
control legislation; and Norway during the last year 
reduced the amounts which she contributed toward the 
King’s civil list and that of the Crown Prince. 

There is certainly no little danger in the present situa- 
tion. If Sweden wished to fight, Norway could hardly 
resist. She has scarcely the skeleton of an army and no 
battle-ships. Sweden could easily occupy Christiania, 
and be in a position to dictate her own terms; but that 
would be an extremely undesirable condition of things, 
and would engender hatred between the two provinces, 
It is a great pity that instead of separation or constant 
friction the pecple of the two divisions cannot come to- 
gether, as the representatives of our own colonies came 
together, and unite into a single strong power on equal 
terms, with one constitution and government. It appears 
that Norway needs to adopt a more conciliatory policy. 


dy 


Cditorial Votes. 


THE coming of the great May religious meetings, and es- 
pecially the Presbyterian General Assembly, compels us as 





usual to increase the number of pages of THE INDEPENDENT 
this week. A full report will be found of the Presbyterian 
Assembly and the Southern Baptist General Convention; 
there is also an interesting personal letter of the poet 
Browning, which Moncure D, Conway has seen and kindly 
copied for usin London, and which bears upon the history of 
THE INDEPENDENT ; Professor Richardson, of the American 
School at Athens, describes the celebration at Olympia in 
honor of Professor Curtius ; Dr, Cliftord, of London, speaks 
again on dogma and division ; Maurice Thompson manages 
to find a parallel between the bluejay and the artist Cel- 
lini ; the Rev. B. Fay Mills continues his admirable series 
of articles on the revival meetings; Theodore Stanton 
gives a rosary of letters by Frederick Douglass ; Professor 
Mead, of Hartford, has some piquant criticisms on new 
fads in religious worship; President Charles F. Thwing 
offers suggestions for the improvement of our theological 
seminaries ; Heury Gersoni describes the oath of a Jew; 
Professor Headland, of the Peking University, speaks very 
warmly of the Chinese people ; James Payn provides Eng- 
lish Notes ; Miss Walker describes the Exhibit of Sculpture 
with Landscape Gardening, and Katharine Armstrong and 
John W. Caughey treat of agricultural topics. There are 
poems bySamuel Miuturn Peck, Martha T, Bennett and 
S. B. McManus; and stories by Paul L. Dunbar, Margaret 
Miller and Lucy D. Thomson. 


THE New Jersey Court of Pardons has brought shame 
upon the record of that State and dismay to its law-abid- 
ing people by saving four Guttenberg professional law- 


breakers from sentence of imprisonment. ‘These men, 
called the * Big Four,’’ were richly deserving of the full 
penalty of the law, not only in the opinion of the law judge 
of the court that tried them, but of the three judges of the 
Supreme Court, to whom the case was referred for judg- 
ment. The Guttenberg race track is one of the most ini- 
quitous concerns in the United States, and it was consider- 
ed a triumph for law and order and decency when these 
men were arraigned and convicted. Judge Dixon gave them 
a scathing rebuke and sentenced them to one year in the 
penitentiary and to pay a fine of five hundred dollars each. 
In the Court of Pardons there were six who voted that 
these men should be set free. One of them was the Govern- 
orand five were lay judges. Chancellor McGill and Judge 
Sims entered their protest against the action, declaring 
that the men were maintaining an “institution for their 
individual profit and gain at the expense of the public 
moral<,and in shameful violation of the law and the 
courts,’’ and that there should be no interference with the 
sentences imposed. When justice is shamefully prosti- 
tuted in this way to political ends crime is encouraged and 
the sacredness of law is disregarded. The rebuke of the 
people of the State ought in some way to follow the shame- 
ful act of the Court of Pardons. 

CHAPLAIN MCCABE, the enthusiastic Methodist mission- 
ary secretary, has written a characteristic letter to Robert 
Ingersoll, telling Lim that while he has been lecturing 
against the Bible, the Methodist Episcopal Church has 
built ten thousand new churches in tuis country, gathered 
thousands upon thousands of converts into her member- 
ship at home and abroad, and other denominations have 
had similar success. He closes his letter with this appeal : 

“Come and join the Methodists, Robert! Stranger things than 
that have happened. Saul of Tarsus joined the Christians. He 
built up the faith he sought so vainly to destroy. Come and do 
the same. Weare praying for your conversion. Take your Bi- 
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ble. Read the Sermon on the Mount. Think what a world this 
would be if its teachings were universally. obeyed! Meantime, 
look out for yourhammer. The seal of the Huguenots had on it 
a representation of an anvil, surrounded by broken hammers, 
and this legend: 
*** Hammer away, ye hostile bands; 
Your hammers break, God’s anvil stands,’” 

We are afraid that the infidel lecturer is proof against ap- 
peals of any kind. And yet stranger things have happened 
than his conversion to the Gospel he has denied and derided 
would be. Wedo not think if he were to turn Christian he 
would ever make a Paul, even in miniature; but the influ- 
ence of his conversion would be very great among a certain 
class of people belonging to the unthinking multitade. 


THE Herald of Gospel Liberty prints in full the ac- 
tion of the New Jersey Congregational Association at its 
late meeting in Baltimore on co-operative union with 
the Christians. We are interested in the platform of 
union which our contemporary puts forward. It recognizes 
the brotherly expressions of fellowship adopted, and de- 
clares that the members of the denomination called 
Christians have sacrificed every worldly thing for union, 
that they have accepted a name which all kinds of churches 
must find unobjectionable; one that glorifies neither their 
doctrine nor their government nor their leaders, so that 
they stand simply on the basis of Bible Christianity and 
nothing more. |The editor, Dr. J. J. Summerbell, says : 

“The writer feels that he does not misrepresent the Christians 
when he says, that if the Congregationalists will adopt the name 
that must be acceptable to and include those of Episcopalian and 
Presbyterian Church government, even all the followers of Jesus, 
and make their fellowship as broad as that of the Master, and 
make the Bible not only the‘ uitimate standard,’ but the only 
standard of faith, allowing the liberty of conscience already pro- 
posed in its interpretation, the Christians will unhesitatingly 
drop all their own organizations, and with hymns of joy enroll 
themselves in the lists of the new corporate body; for we believe 
true organic union would be helpful «o Christian union. The 
writer would with happiness resign any offices or positions of 
responsibility he may hold, and take any obscure position that 
the voice of the new body might assign, or the new circum- 
stunces suggest. He would do this with no more sense of sacri- 
fice than the betrothed bride would feel, going *adorned for her 
husband’ to the marriage feast. We all feel in this way; the 
editor is not superior to his brethren. We are laboring honestly 
for true Christianity, not for a sect.”” : 
Until such union can be achieved our contemporary de- 
clares that the brethren whom it represents must stand 
firm, bracing themselves if necessary, lest their very love 
for others may make them “‘ fall into the very sectarianism 
that the Christians and Congregationalists both depre- 
cate.’”?” We may be sure that the conditions of union sug- 
gested would meet with no question on the part of Con- 
gregationalists, unless it might be the proposal that they 
should give up the name Congregutional for Christian. 
It would have to be considered whether the latter name 
might not involve an assumption which would seem 
tocast a reflection upon other denominations, * Christian” 
is not the only biblical name for believers, ‘They are more 
often called disciples, saints aud followers of “''he Way.” 
But che question of name is a small one, as standing for 
believers ; and a name like Congregational, Presbyterian 
or Episcopalian, which maynifies a form of Church govern- 
meut, is not the happiest banner for a union host. 

SPEAKING of the office of Primus pro ided for in the 
proposed new Coustitution of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church, The Church Standard says: 

* Our excellent friends of THE INDEPENDENT seem to see in it 

some tremendous innovation, as if it meant that the Protestant 
Episcopal_Church is about to enter upon some dreadful display 
of titular pretensions, Our friends will do well to compose them- 
selves, for the Church has no such intention and no such desire, 
Our present rule for the appointment of the Presiding Bishop 
has been largely a matter of accident. It provides iu effect that 
the oldest of seventy-nine gentlemen, many of whom are far ad- 
vanced in years, shall be the executive oflicerof the Church. Let 
it be said at once that the rule has worked very well thus far, 
and that there is no danger in sight if any one of the next half- 
dozen men at the head of the list should succeed to the present 
efficient and judicious Presiding Bishop. But the rule can hard- 
ly be considered good, for all that.” 
If the present rule “has worked very well thus far,” and 
if ** there is no danyer ia sight if any one of the next half- 
dozen”’ bishops in order of seniority should succeed to the 
duties of Presiding Bishop, we may conclude that che 
present plan is justified unless some spectacular hierarchi- 
cal personage 18 wanted to offset the superior titles of the 
Koman Church ; and that we still believe is the controlling 
reason for the change. It is coming. This Protestant 
Episcopal Church is going to have archbishops of provinces, 
and then an American Primus. 


IN a country where the Church is under the control of 
the State, like England, it is quite becoming that Parlia- 
ment should be troubled with the question whether per- 
sons who have been divorced for unfaithfulness to mar- 
riage vows should be allowed to demand the use of a 
church for remarriage if any one can be found hardy 
enough to take the chance withthem. Lord Halifax has 
offered a new rule, relieving the churches of what was, 
under previous legislation, apparently a scandal which 
could not be escaped, and which was the occasion lately of 
a public interruption of the service by a clergyman who 
had come for the purpose of declaring this ** impediment.” 
Lord Halifax and the Duke of Newcastle both declared 
publicly that if this evil were not abated they would re- 
open the question of a State Church, Not only will Par- 
liament give the relief, but last week the Convocations of 
the Provinces of York and Canterbury also declared it 
desecration to have the guilty parties remarried by a 
religious rite in church. So the Duke and the noble of 
lower rank will continue to rejoice in the rule of the State 
over the Church. aes: 

.... We correct a mistake of last week. Dr. Hickok was 
cousin, and not father-in-law, of Pres, Julius H, Seelye, 
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...-There is no doubt that Rear-Admiral Meade feels 
that he has not been fairly treated by the Secretary of the 
Navy, and it is known that not afew in the naval service 
sympathize with him and believe he has sufficient reason 
for asking to be retired from service. But however just 
his grievances may be itis certainly not gxcusable in him 
to violate the rules of the naval service and use expressions 
severely reflecting upon the Government under which he jg 
employed, in an interview for the public press. Such an 
interview was published in one of our most reputable 
newspapers, in which he was represented as saying that he 
is an American and a Union man, and that the Adminis. 
tration does not like him for this reason. Called upon by 
the Secretary of the Navy to acknowledge or deny the in- 
terview, he has given an evasive answer which makes it 
impossible to courtmartial him, because he cannot be com- 
pelled to incriminate himself nor can the reporter be com- 
pelled to testify. The President has signed the order for 
his retirement, with a rebuke. He has shown so much 
ability to hold his tongue in Washington under the greatest 
provocation to speak, that it is a marvel that he should 
have been betrayed into unwise and unjustifiable utterance 
in New York City. 


.... Whatever may be said against the Pennsylvania high 
license system, it is restrictive, at least of the number of 
saloons in Philadelphia. If New York City had some such 
system with an independent court to administer it as fear- 
lessly and fairly as that of Philadelphia, we might reduce 
the number of saloons in this city to one-fourth at least, 
In Philadelphia 1,676 retail licenses have been granted, 
showing an increase of only fourteen over last year. There 
were 726 new applicants, but only 59 were granted licenses, 
Twenty-eight old licenses the court declined to renew be. 
cause of complaints. Some men say that as much liquor 
is sold in the 1,700 saloons as would be sold in twice or 
thrice as many; but this is in accordance neither with rea- 
son nor with experience. The more saloons there are in 
any community the greater the competition ; the greater 
the competition the larger the efforts to sell and the more 
ingenious the devices adopted to induce men te drink. 
There is not a steady demand for intoxicants as there is for 
groceries. Men may, if they choose, go for months with- 
out taking a drink ; but when temptations are multiplied 
around them and inducements are before them at every 
street corner, they are more likely to indulge their inclina- 
tion. 


...A writerin The Freeman’s Journal, who claims to 
know, tells the reason why President Schurman, of Cor- 
nell University, has put no Catholic on the list of preach- 
ers during the spring term. He says: 

**Some years ago the president requested a certain bishop in 
the northern part of this State to lecture before the students of 
Cornell. This bishop has notedly identified himself with the 
discussion of educational matters for many years in a most posi- 
tive manner. ‘The proffered opportunity of impressing so many 
intelligent men in Cornell with the justice of his cause was dis- 
regarded and declined by the bishop. 

* Another eloquent and learned bishop from another part of 

the country was then cequested to come to Cornell to lecture. He 
was willing and ready, but territorial etiquet forbade it.” 
This ‘‘ territorial etiquet’’ is responsible for strange things 
sometimes. We have known a Protestant bishop to give 
itas a reason why he could not speak at a Bible society 
meeting. It can be used as a cloak to hide the real reason, 
as in the case when Phillips Brooks, it is affirmed, declined 
to preachin the Anglican Church in Geneva, because there 
was no gown big enough for him. 


....We are glad to see that there are few signs of a revo- 
lution in South Carolina, such as Governor Evans and ex- 
Governor Tillman threaten. They seem to regard the 
United States courts as foreign tribunals and to resent 
their action in the affairs of South Carolina as an unwar- 
rantable interference with State rights. But itis to be re- 
membered that these men are excitable Populists, and are 
irritated at the prospect of having their scheme of disfran- 
chisement of a whole race overthrown. Ex-Senator M. C. 
Butler, who speaks for the conservative element, says that 
any talk of revolution is nonsense, and that South Carolina 
has tried twice to go alone and has signally failed on both 
occasions; that the question of Judge Goff’s jurisdiction 
will be decided by the Supreme Court at-Washington, to 
whose decision everybody must bow. ‘This is a spirit of 
loyalty and common sense, and we trust that the little un- 
pleasantness at the State House in Columbia will soon 
blow over. 

....Korea is not yet a Christian country, even if the 
Ministers of Justice and the Interior are Christians; 
and it is surprising to learn from The Korean Repository, 
published at Seoul, that since the appointment of the new 
ministry on the recommendation of the Prime Minister the 
Government oflices are closed from Saturday afternoon till 
Mouday morning, and that the King does not hold court on 
Sunday. On the same page with this announcement we 
read the much thore characteristic statement that the ex- 
Governor of a province has surrendered and has been con- 
demned to receive ninety strokes of the paddle. But this 
beating was done by proxy, the ground by his side receiving 
the strokes! Another paragraph reports that the Korean 
Government bas concluded a contract with the Pai Chai 
College to send two hundred students to that school for in- 
struction. So the old and the new alternate. 


....T'he Catholic Standard, in a courteous reply to our 
editorial on the Pope’s letter to the people of Kugland, in 
viting them to come back to the unity of the Roman Cath- 
olic Church, asks us to accept this invitation to Christian 
unity. It says: 

“The appeal of the Holy Father is from God ; there is in it no 
suspicion of worldly ambition. Let TH& INDEPENDENT take it in 
this sense and try to find facilities, and not obstacles, in the way 
of its success.” 

Agreed; let ustry to finé mutual facilities. Shall we — 
agree to drop as unessential to Christian unity whatever 
not clearly recorded as the faith and practice of the Apos- 
tolic Church? Is that accepted as a beginning ? 
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...-It may not_be too late strongly to advise our Chris- 
tian Endeavor Society and Epworth League friends to pass 
over with absolute silence the most unfortunate and brutal 
language of the editor of The Western Watchman in refer- 
encetothem. It would be dignifying it too much to ask 
that any rebuke be administered to the editor by his 
superiors. Archbishop Satolli says he has no jurisdiction 
over the matter, and itis true. What Dr. Phelan said was 
not in his official duty as a priest, but in the harum-scarum 
liberty in which he indulges himself under the laws for the 
freedom of the press, and he has been severely rebuked for 
it by other Roman Catholic newspapers and by his Arch- 
bishop. They have,in loud unison, berated Dr. Phelan, 
and have most of them evidently taken delight in the 
opportunity to do so, for he isa man that has provoked 
them many times. 


....Father Phelan, in The Western Watchman, is still 
keeping up his wail over the awful moral dangers that ac- 
company the Christian Endeavor picnic in Boston next 
month. We quote part of one of his affrighted oditorials: 

“Swarms of motherless girls floating over the country, North 

South, East and West, are a sight not calculated to rejoice the 
heart of the moralist. Nothing so monstrous is met with in the 
entire history of Christianity.” 
Oh yes: it was worse when, in 1212, fifty thousand boys 
and girls, encouraged by St. Bernard and the Pope, started 
on a crusade to recover the Holy Land, and thousands 
ended their lives as slaves in Turkish galleys and harems. 
As to moral danger, there is less on such a trip than there 
is at home. 


....The trolley has everywhere come to stay, notwith- 
standing the long and bitter fight against it; and even in 
Brooklyn, where it has had an exceptional record in the 
destruction of life, it is a necessity. The feeling against 
the trolley in Brooklyn has risen so high that last week a 
great mass meeting was held to give expression toit. The 
people speak of itas the great juggernaut. Considerably 
over a hundred Jives have been sacrificed by it, and hardly 
aweek goes by that does not add to the list of victims. 
This is too high a price to pay for an admitted necessity, 
and it is evident that a more careful regulation of speed, 
particularly in narrow streets, is necessary. In Western 
cities where the streets are wide the trolley runs at a high 
rate of speed and has few accidents. 


....We spoke of it as a misstatement of The Catholic 
Times that “‘many a colored ‘ bishop’ wields the white- 
wash brush on week-days and the Bible on Sunday.” It 
defends itself by saying that it knows ‘several colored 
barbers who hold the ministerial office in their respective 
churches.” That we do not question ; but its readers could 
not fail to understand by ‘‘bishop” a different office from 
the ‘‘ ministerial.’’ Neither white Catholics nor Negro Bap- 
tists nor Methodists arein the habit of so using the word. 
But we accept the explanation as adequate, coming from 
a paper which says that it sees no reason why Presbyterians 
should have a General Assembly, and that they have no 
power of enforcing their decrees. Is that true, Professor 
Briggs ? 


....We are not at all sorry that the Southern Baptist 
Convention, at its meeting in Washington, by a consider- 
able majority defeated the resolution which proposed to 
organize the young people in a separate denominational 
organization. The main opposition to the proposal came 
from those who were in sympathy with the idea that a 
Southern union of the young people would destroy the 
interest which they felt in the international organization. 
And they were right. They were aided by those who wish 
no organization at all; but their success is a distinct ad- 
vantage to fraternal fellowship between the Baptists 
North and the South and between the different Christian 
denominations, 


.... Senator Morrill, of Vermont, has been spending a few 
days in this city during the last week with his family, and 
he attended a reception at Brooklyn, given in his honor by 
the natives of the Green Mountain State. They do well to 
show their respect for one of the noblest men in public life, 
and one who maintains his full intellectual vigor, altho in 
his eighty-sixth year, and who has long been the father of 
both Houses of Congress. A State which has such an able 
and faithful Senator as Morrill, of Vermont, or Sherman, 
of Ohio, or Platt, of Connecticut, or Hoar, of Massachu- 
setts, does itself honor by continuing his service for term 
after term, until death or physical disability compels a 
change. 


....Ex-President Harrison is a welcome visitor in New 
York City, whither he comes to have his portrait painted 
by Eastman Johnson, for the White House. On the way he 
attended the anniversary of the New Jersey Historical 
Society, at Newark, where he was presented with a medal, 
in honor of the Washington Centennial Celebration of 
1889, which he attended as the Chief Magistrate of the 
nation. General Harrison has a warm place in the hearts 
of the people. Business men look back to his Administra- 
tion as a pure and safe one, and covet the prosperity which 
the country enjoyed under him. 


--»-T'wo horrible cases of lynching in the South are re- 
ported since our last issue, and in each, if we can trust the 
facts given, the provocation was as great as could be con- 
ceived. But that does not justify any but legal punish- 
ment, and against that no man can complain. Make legal 
Justice as swift and stern as may be, but let it be legal. 


.-.. It is amusing enough to see Senator Butler, of South 
Carolina, conservative of the conservatives, after the 
South Carolina order, supporting Judge Goff’s decision 
that the registration laws of the State are unconstitu- 


tional. Give us more such converts, and fewer such hot- 
heads as Governor Evans. 


--..It was the change of Mr. Justice Shiras from the 
affirmative to the negative side that made the majority of 


five against the Income Tax. Mr. Justice Jackson voted to 
uphold it, 
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THREE days of the ten or eleven usually occupied by 
the General Assembly have already passed, and little in 
the way of result can be seen. Not asingle one of the. 
eight boards has come before the Assembly, and only 
three of the ten special committees appointed last year 
to report at this meeting have been disposed of. Two of 
the committees have presented their reports, and they 
go over Sunday as unfinished business, with one of them 
having the right of way. Two men have been recog- 
nized by the Moderator to continue the debate on Mon- 
day morning which was begun on Friday afternoon. By 
a vote of the Assembly no other business can be taken 
up until a vote has been taken upon tbe report of the 
special committee of conference with the theological 
seminaries, 

The time set fpr the standing orders comes and passes, 
the chairmen of the special committees and of the stand- 
ing committees sit anxiously around with their type- 
written reportsin their pockets, ready to be delivered at 
a moment’s notice, and still the debate goes on. Every 
man in the Assembly, according to the present ruling, 
may speak as long as he desires to occupy the floor. The 
ex-Moderator, who has the control of the seminaries 
report, says that itis the desire of the committee that 
debate should be unlimited, and apparently the desire is 
to be gratified. The stated clerk has announced that 
there is sufficient money in the treasury to pay for the 
entertainment of the commissioners, whoare the at hotels 
for two weeks to come ; and while it is not probable that 
the debate on this one subject will occupy allof that 
time, the statement has given courage to those who 
‘* desire to be heard for a single moment.” 

The present Assembly is the 107th numerically, and 
the eighth that has been entertained in this hospitable 
city of Pittsburg, which, in the language of the Modera- 
tor, using the terms of Holy Writ, can say, ‘‘1am black, 
but comely.” No other city sustains quite the relation to 
the General Assembly that Pittsburg does ; for it was in 
this city, nearly sixty years ago, that the great debates 
took place which resulted the following year, 1837, in the 
disruption of the Church into the Old and New Schools, 
It was in this city, also, that, after thirty-two years of 
separation, the branches of the Church came together in 
their present form,and the great Reunion begun in New 
York in the spring of 1869, was consummated the follow- 
ing November in the very building in which the commis- 
sioners are now assembled. The eventis to be duly com- 
memorated next Thursday evening, when addresses will 
be delivered by President Patton, of Princeton College, 
himself the Moderator when the Assembly met last in 
Pittsburg in 1878; President Booth, of Auburn Semi- 
nary, and Dr, Roberts, the stated clerk of the Assembly. 
For the first day or two this week nearly every speaker 
began his address with a reference to the ‘ blessed 
scenes of twenty-five years ago”; but it is pretty generally 
known now that the Reunion did take place at that 
time, and the memories of even so great an event as the 
welding of links which should never have been broken do 
not retain their power indefinitely for infusing life into 
formal speeches. 

There was more than the usual amount of canvassing 
for the Moderatorship this year, altho Dr. Robert Russell 
Booth, the successful candidate, declared voluntarily in 
the presence of the Assembly that he had not asked for 
a single vote for himself. While Dr. Booth was not the 
acknowledged candidate of the so-called liberal wing in 
the Assembly, he has been extremely fair in the appoint- 
ment of his committees, and in his rulings upon disputed 
points. No man knows the Form of Government better, 
or the rights of the presiding ofticer. Of commanding 
presence, with a clear voice and with a thourough knowl- 
edge of the book, Dr. Booth makes a model moderator. 
At the beginning of each session he states the business in 
hand in unmistakable terms to the satisfaction of all. He 
follows the order in the book closely ia giving the floor 
to speakers in alternate order, so that as long as there is 
a man who desires to speak for the minority on any ques- 
tion, the majority will have no advantage, so far as time 
is concerned. Dr. Booth has named as the Vice Modera- 
tor ex-Governor Beaver, of this State, who placed him in 
nomination. (General Beaver is a favorite in the Assem- 
bly, and deservedly so. 

When the Seminary question is out of the way, it is 
believed that the routine business of the Assembly will 
be dispatched with haste, and that the Assembly will 
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adjourn at the usual time. One topic that seemed to 
threaten the peace of the present meeting, was disposed 
of to the satisfaction of all. without even a speech being 
made for or against it. This related to the conference 
with Lane Seminary. The committee reported that 
everything which the Assembly desired a year ago, was 
being done as rapidly as possible by the Lane trustees; 
that the teaching force was being increased as fast as the 
income would warrant, and that the Board of Trustees 
was also being filled with men loyal to the Assembly who 
were desirous of bringing the Seminary into closer re- 
lations with the Church. 

Church Unity came before the Assembly on Friday in 
& most pathetic manner. The venerable chairman of 
the committee, Dr. Joseph T. Smith, of Baltimore, who 
has been the life of the committee for many years, not 
only had no report to present, but instead, desired the 
Assembly to relieve him of further service on the com: 
mittee, giving as his reason, the statement that the 
chairman and the members of the committee were no 
longer in perfect accord aa to the purpose of the com- 
mittee’s work, The chairman understood that the As- 
sembly appointed a committee to bring about reciproc- 
ity and union, while the majority of the committee felt 
that its work was simply a step in that direction. The 
request of the chairman has not been acted upon yet. 
The report of the committee was read by Dr. R. M. Pat- 
terson, of Philadelphia, who said that nothing had been 
done toward union with the Protestant Episcopal 
Church, except the exchange of letters with the Com- 
mission of that denomination. It requires aman from 
Philadelphia to explain or to understand just what the 
Presbyterian Church desires in the way of Federation 
with kindred Churches holding the Presbyterian system, 
and the reader is referred to the formal report that he 
may draw his own conclusions. 

In general, it may be said that 100 presbyteries, a 
majority of those voting, but not a majority of all the 
presbyteries in the Assembly, favor the Plan of Feder- 
ation. The majority of those taking part, approved the 
Plan, and a majority of all the presbyteries approved 
the ideaof Federation, thosome are not satisfied with the 
Plan sent down to the presbyteries last year for their 
information and advice. The Plan, in brief, proposes 
the constitution of an ecclesiastical assembly, to be 
known as the Federal Council composed of the Re- 
formed Churches in the United States of America hold- 
ing the Presbyterian system. This council will consist 
of four ministers and four elders from each of the con- 
stituent denominations. No argument has been pre- 
sented against the Plan yet; in fact, the acting chair- 
man has not finished his presentation of the case. 

The burden of debate so far has been upon the Semi- 
naries’ Conference report. The committee has held con- 
ferences with nearly all of the seminaries reporting to 
the General Assembly and explained the Plan of Closer 
Relation adopted at Saratoga last year. This is in effect 
that all the funds and property held by the seminaries, 
subject to the terms and conditions of existing or specitied 
trusts, shall be declared to be held by them in trust for 
the Presbyterian Church in the United States of America 
for the purpose of theological education according to 
the standards of that Church, 

The sections of the plan relating to the election of the 
teaching and governing bodies of the’ seminaries, and 
the misuse or diversion of property were also explained. 
In regard to the latter subject, the committee insisted 
that the action sought conveyed no title in the property, 
and invested no trust in the General Assembly. The sem- 
inaries at Omaha and Dubuque have adopted the recom- 
mendations of the Assembly. Princeton sees no reason 
for changing its charter, and deems the amendment de- 
sired ‘‘ unwise and unnecessary,” but adds that if the 
Assembly insists upon having the amendment, the boards 
will endeavor to secure its insertion, The seminaries at 
Allegheny and Danville can see no reason for making 
the changes suggested, altho the Allegheny trustees de- 
clared their readinees to secure the nesessary legislation. 
The committee recommended the reaffirming of the 
action of the last Assembly, and in view of the progress 
made and the importance of the interest involved, a con- 
tinuance of the effort to secure the adoption of the 
Assembly’s plan by all the seminaries. 

Dr. W. C. Young, the chairman of the committee, 
Thomas McDougall, of Cincinnati, and Dr. McKinney, 
Dr. Mutchmore’s assistant on The Presbyterian, have 
spoken in defense of the report, and Dr. Howard A. 
Johnston, of Chicago, and Dr, E, E. White, the President 
of the Lane Seminary Board of Directors, have opposed 
it. At this writing it seems doubtful whether the plan 
will be approved. The opposition comes not from the 
Liberals alone, but the representatives of nearly all of 
the older seminaries seem to be afraid of the proposed 
control. They do not believe that they should be classed 
with Union Seminary, which broke the compact of 1870, 
but that, on the contrary, they should be trusted. They 
dislike the thought of lack of loyalty on their part. A 
good deal will depend upon the management of the dis- 
cussion on Monday. A motion to lay the report on the 
table to-day, it is thought, could have been carried ; but 
the motion was not made, and the topic furnishes food 
for reflection and conversation in the hotel parlors and 
corridors this evening. 

PITTSBURG, PENN,, Saturday, May 18th. 
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REGULAR REPORT OF THE PROCEEDINGS. 


The members of the Assembly gathered in the lecture 
room of the Third Church, Pittsburg, Penn., at an early 
hour on Thursday, May 16th, 1895, in order to present their 
credentials to the committee. When they entered the 
church shortly before 11 A M. they found a large audience 
assembled to hear the sermon of the retiring Moderator, 
Dr. Samuel A. Mutchmore, of Philadelphia. Several 
clergymen assisted in the devotional exercises. Dr. Mutch- 
more preached upon “ The Labor, Sentinel and Signal 
Services of the Presbyterian Cbhurch.’? The discourse, de- 
livered from manuscript, occupied seventy-seven minutes 
in its delivery. In the sermon, which was based on Mark 
13: 34, the preacher said, among other things: 


The temporary transfer of authority to the Church, by our 
Lord, carried with it definite instructions. 1. He left a letter, his 
Word. 2. An interpreter, hisSpirit. 3. Divisions of labor, that 
every man should have his work. He also provided a sentinel 
and signal service, commanding the porter to watch, and the 
Church to expect. 

But there must be servants before service. First of all, they are 
the ministers of his Word. They are “ the called.” The call of 
God for them comes, first, to the household, for “* the promise is 
to you and your children.” “ The first-born” originally belonged 
specially to°God, the best product of young parental life. 

From the family the Presbyterian Church has taken its divin e 
form, and has drawn its ministry from its covenant supplies. 
Household consecration still should be: * Here, Lord, are we, 
and the children which thou hast given us,” make thy choice, 
and the family will sustain that sacred life. When the Lord 
chose the Levites, the first-born was to be ransomed, and tbis was 
a law reaching down even to the firstling of a beast, which also 
had to be redeemed. 

Yoursons, brethren, belongto God. If they do not go into the 
service of his household, they must be ransomed for the support 
This might suggest the cause for the sad fail- 
ures of many sonsin our day. They have been neither dedicated 
nor redeemed from the covenant obligation. In many families 
in the Church servants for the service of the Lord’s house are 
neither expected nor desired. How much prayer is now offered 
for ason to represent the household at the altar 7 The conditions 
of life are unfavorable, if not hostile, to it. The self-denials of 
the ministry are magnified, while the blessed compensations are 
ignored. 

The servants called to the care of the Lord's house will have 
Its scope comprises citizenship on earth and in 
It will have its begin- 
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Home. work. 
Heaven, loyalty to God and the country. 
nings in the Sabbath and parochial schools. The mission of the 
Church is to educate the childhood of the nation. God gave this 
country to Presbyterians when there were none to contest their 
fitness for the position. But many of our colleges and parochial 
schools were allowed to perish. Who has this God-given heritage 
now? The Roman Catholics had the wisdom to grasp the oppor- 
tunity which we threw away for State schoolsand colleges. Now 
we have set to work among the fragments through the Board of 
Aid fo Academies and Colleges, and to bring what opportunities 
we haver left The Church in history 
was “the Church that is in thine house.” 
A mischievous practice has arisen of “ farming out ” the Children 
of the Covenant. The Sabbath-school has been turned into a nurse, 
and its teachers, often young, are pressed into the duties of step- 
fathers and stepmothers, doing a service which parents them- 
selves ought todo. Sabbath-sehool work properly belongs to the 
second specification of the charter of Joel. “To them that are 
afar off.” Until there isa revival of family duty and piety, the 
outside mission work of the Sabbath-school will be neglected , 
In accomplishing this work,the Church has dual agencies. The 
Board of Publication and Sabbath-school Work are supple- 
mented—the work is both Home and Foreign. It scatters the 
leaves of the tree of life, for both maturity and childhood. 
Thiscountry is an estuary into which the sewerage of the nations 
is pouring, filling the land with moral malaria, from which the 
Church can only save it by reaching the children. Anarchy has 
its antidote in the Sabbath-school. Conspiracy can be strangled 
by saving the childhood of desperate foreigners. Children must 
be taught that love for Jesus Christ and for country are in- 
separable. 
Cities are ulcers on the body politic, and the dangers in them 
to Church and State are appalling. New York City has been for 
years in the talonsof a vulture, which has consumed as much of 
her vitals at night as grew by day. Robbed, debauched, trodden 
underfoot of the Behemoth of lust, * that which the law could 
not do, in that it was weak,” was done under the lead of a Pres- 
byterian minister. In the laudations over victory it should not 
be overlooked that the Presbyterian Church led the host, as she 
does inall times of national peril. But beneficent as this work 
has been, it may become a snare; for ministers should not give 
themselves to municipal reform any further than for the better- 
ment of society through saving the souls of men. The Church 
can supersede the necessity of municipal reform by increased or- 
ganized labor. Only in this way can we save ourselves from 
“this untoward generation.” If we shall conserve the liberties 
of the nation, it will depend on the manner in which we use our 
stewardship. 
If the spirit of the Gospel is not injected into the body politic 
we will perish. The very sinews of our power will become the, 
means of our destruction. The ghastly skeletons of our national 
life will be tumbled into the common ditch of dead empires. 
Home Mission work opens up the grandest possibilities of patri- 
otism, and ths brightest prophecies of future loyal statesman- 
ship. 
Nor willthis addition of city work to Home Missions interfere 
with thatin town and country districts, because these increased 
efforts in the cities will unlock for Christ and the Church untold 
treasures now devoted to Mammon, and will consecrate them to 
the extension of Christ’s kingdom. 
Physical slavery was an incumbrance which had to be can- 
celed with blood, but we have its moral entailments still. The 
Negro is a bondman to ignorance and superstition, and the 
Church must give him freedom. The African is a factor which 
cannot be eliminated by political freedom. The ballot will not 
save him from moral degradation. The whole world feels the 
pressure of his personality,and by a strange, unaccountable in- 
stinct does not want to be separated from him, ané it is not God’s 
way to separate him from the whitesin any providence yet appar- 
ent. The South chafes under his presence, and yet protests 
against his departure. The fact is clear that Ham, Shem and 
Japhet are three vital strands, twisted into a chord that cannot 
be broken. The fecundity of the black man makes him a force to 
be both feared and favored. According to latest computations a 
colored child is born every thirty-six minutes. He is thus a 
‘troublesome quantity. As Shem’s fecundity was a danger when 
he dwelt in the tents of Ham in Egypt, greater, if possible, is Ham 
in thateats of Japhet. He cannot bea left out as a factor any 
morethancolorfroansaalizgat. Oar national safety is in devel- 
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oping bim by Christianity, for which he has a natural affinity, 
before his untutored conscience leads him into brutality. 

The Foreign work is to us God’s high school of patience; but it 
is worth all that it costs, teaching us to master time by wearing 
it out. The ocean with tireless energy assaults the rock-bound 
coast. Its battalions are broken and retreat, but re-form tbeir 
forces to renewed attack. So it has been since God held it in the 
hollow of his hand, until it covers two-thirds of the world; and 
still the undaunted conflict goes on. Why do we falter and 
doubt when in less than a century we have broken in upon the 
world of heathenism at more points than the ocean upon the 
land during the untold cycles of its erosions. The dead leaves of 
last December’s blasts, but fluttered prophecies of life, earnests 
of the changes which we now behold, as the sun wheels in again 
from the south. The frosts which deadened and stiffened in 
autumn were but preparing the way for summer’s transfigura- 
tion and harvests of delight. *“*Say not that there are yet four 
months, and then cometh the harvest. Behold, I say unto you, 
lift up your eyes and look on the fields, for they are already 
white with the harvest.” 

Another of the manifestations of divine power is God’s call to 
woman into every form of mission work. She, like her Master, 
has waited long, and now in the fullness of time the Lord in his 
house has appointe1 her work—a new, extended sphere of serv- 
ice. It isone of God's surprising varieties. Gems are most val- 
ued for the brightness of their interior fires. So in God’s house- 
hold one servant may be appointed to wash the jewel to bring 
out the sparkle of its clouded prisms; another may be appointed 
to deepen the glow of the ruby: and another may set the jewels 
in glorious combination. So with the jewels of Christian char- 
acter, with which the walls of the upgoing temple may be gar- 
nished, as by all manner of precious stones. Some in the work 
must be athletes, combining forthe strain the best elements of 
physical and intellectual strength. Others are called to develop 
divine glory out of painful experiences. Some lead armies, while 
others soothe pain into a harmonious minor. Some look after the 
temporalities; some give from their abundance, and others a 
pittance from their poverty: all in their several relations, like 
the sunlight as i¢ comes forth from its chamber with its train of 
varied hues, until it is lost in the circumference of day, and 
through all the way of its divergence every color lies in tranquil 
unified glory beside its fellow. : 

Work and love are the duty and joy of thé universe. In hu- 
man life, work produces the finest sensations and increments of 
strength. The first divine revelation of man’s future was that in 
activity should be his happiness. This was the law in the earthly 
paradise, as it is in the new heavens; and when we shall enter 
the latter it will not be to idle bliss, but to the delight of congen- 
jal labor. Work is man’s friend, because it annihilates his 
worst foe—unbelief. His doubts drop out as he advances. When 
timidity spreads its fleece on the ground beneath God’s skies, as 
Gideon did, to its amazement it is drenched with the dews of 
heaven. Even little faith can spread out its Ife purpose in the 
secret places of God, and the dews will come down upon its weak- 
ness, so that strivines after good may become more possible and 
beautiful. Our commission is to work. Our orders with their 
direction may be sealed in the present, but they will be opened 
by and by. Until then our business is to watch and to wait, for 
in life’s mysteries are found all its adventure and heroism. Its 
purposes and achievements are contained in the formula: * God 
knows.” For what would man be if he were his own providence ? 

We have come now to’ the watch tower and the sentinel 
service, for the command to the porter is to watch. This is not 
an individual commission. ‘ For what I say unto you, I say unto 
all, watch.” We are to watch the signs of the times to fit us 
both for the work and for the coming Lord. These are wonder- 
ful days in which we live. We should thank God that we have 
come to the kingdom for such atime as this. The armsof God 
are around this generation, and he bas opened to us the doors of 
opportunity. The force of twenty centuries appears in the close 
of thisone. As the century plant pours the strength of its hun- 
dred years into the unfolding of its last hour. so we look for the 
outflashing glory of the nineteenth century in its ending. We 
seem already to hear the whirring of the wheels in the clock of 
destiny as it strikes out the present to bring in the more glorious 
future. The men of the next century will step upward from our 
graves, and in whatever else we may have failed, we will contrib- 
ute this much to their preparation for the coming of the Son of 
Man. As theinterim day shortens,the movements of Christ’s 
life in us will grow more and more intense. His chariot wheels 
are appearing as if by mirage on the skies. He has charged his 
Church to be ever watching for his glorious appearing to quicken 
its pulsations and to polarize its hopes. During the siege of 
Troy, the signal service was maintained for ten years in Greece. 
Watch towers flashed fond expectations to each other of the fall 
of Troy; but they were only ransient gleams of the hoped for, 
diverting them from despair. At last came the message in glow- 
ing splendor and power. Troy had fallen. and from tower to 
tower and from sentinel to sentinel, over land and sea, it was 
borne on radiations of light. 

Our signal service is to observe and interpret God's providence, 
with its unfolding prophecies, in the signs of the times, If in 
Christian progress there were no watching we would stagger like 
blind Samson, and have to ask that our hands might be laid on 
the pillars, by which we would bring wrongdoing to an end. 
Without watching we would have no inspiration, and our efforts 
would drop back into the ocean of fruitless struggle. or, like 
mountain rivulets, be lost in a shoreless sea. What a climax of 
expectation and triumph is inthe concluding prayer of the last 
chapter of the New Testament, ‘“* Come, Lord Jesus, come quick- 
ly!” When the fort is beleaguered, the foe scaling its wall and 
thundering at the gate, the strength of the ransomed gone, they 
utter their last cry, ** Lord, we cannot hold out longer; come 
quickly.” So have we heard from the lips of the dying, when ex- 
hausted nature is struggling for breath, the whispered prayer, 
* Come quickly.” The waiting saint, who can no more run on 
errands of mercy, whose deft hands are unable to dispense bless- 
ings, and hang feebly down in the crucial hour of “nature’s con- 
flict, can only*hold himself above despair while praying, ‘Come, 
Lord Jesus.”’ In this prayer death is disarmed, and our last night 
is captured by the morning, and all shadows flee away. The 
golden finial on our brightest hopes is that the heavens, which 
givesus back our Lord, shall give us back also the treasures we 
have there. 


Following the sermon, Dr. Mutchmore constituted the 
Assembly with prayer. A recess was then taken until 
afternoon, when the roll was perfected, and the election of 
the new Moderator took place. Three candidates were 
placed in nomination: the Rev. Drs. Robert Russell Booth, 
of New York: W. N. Page, of Leavenworth, Kan., and 
Robert N. Adams. of Minneapolis. Gen. James A. Beaver, 
ex-Governor of Pennsylvania, nominated Dr. Booth, say- 
ing, among other things : 

Wear2notall thaotozivas, bat ws wait a mia who is firmly 
eonvinesl that ths Holy Soripturas are the only and infallible 
rule of faith and practice. We want aman who bolieves that the 
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doctrines of the Church are the dectrines of the word of God, 
who believes in the government of the Presbyterian Church, and 
believes that its government ought to govern. I have sat by his 
side onthe Board of a great seminary, and know him personally 
and thoroughly. He isas genial as he is able, and as decided ag 
he is genial. He has had great experience in church and parlia. 
mentary usage, and is in every way qualified to act as Moderator 
in this great church where the reunion was accomplished—a re. 
union which he himself has done so much to solidify. I woulda 
present for your suffrage the name of Robert Russell Booth, pas. 
tor of the Rutgers Riverside Church, of New York. 

Prof. A.C Zenos, of the McCormick Seminary in Chi- 
cago, seconded the nomination, and Dr. J. J. Lampe. of 
New York, added a few hearty words in favor of his fellow- 
presbyter. When the votes were announced it was found 
that Dr. Booth had 300 of the 548 votes, Dr. Page 165, and 
Dr. Adams, 83. The election was then made unanimous, 
and General Reaver and Professor Zenos introduced Dr, 
Booth to Dr. Mutchmore. 

Dr. Booth made a brief reply to the address of welcome 
by Dr. Mutchmore. 

After reading the docket, the Assembly adjourned until 
Friday morning ; and while Dr. Booth was making up his 
standing committees. Dr. Mutchmore presided at the com- 
munion service held in the Assembly Church. 


SECOND DAY, FRIDAY, MAY 17TH—MORNING Session, 


The first thing, after the presentation of a gavel to the 
new Moderator, was the presentation of the report of the 
committee appointed last year to confer with the several] 
theological seminaries of the PresbyterianChurch. The re- 
port was read by Dr. W. C. Young, chairman of the com- 
mittee. 

REPORT OF SPECIAL COMMITTEE ON THE SEMINARIES, 


The committee held two meetings, one at Saratoga, N. Y., in 
August, 1894, and one at Pittsburg, Penn., May Mth and Lith, 
1895. By sub-committees it has held conferences with the follow- 
ing seminaries: Two with the Princeton Boards, two with the 
McCormick Boards, and one with each of the following: Auburn- 
Western, Lane, Danville, San Francisco, Newark and Lincoln 
University. Immediately after the meeting of the committee at 
Saratoga, it addressed a Jetter, through its chairman, to each of 
the boards of the seminaries; and the answers received are ap- 
pended to this report. 

At the said conferences, the committee, in expressing the mean- 
ing and effect of the recommendations, said that * A,” which ig 
as follows— 

“That all of their funds and property, subject to the terms and 
conditions of existing or specified trusts, shall be declared to be 
held by them in trust forthe Presbyterian Church in the United 
States of America, for the purposes of theological education ac. 
cording tothe Standards of said Church, and that no part of the 
funds and property so held shall be used for any other vurpose 
than for theological education in the doctrines set sforth in the 
Standards of the Presbyterian Church in the United States of 
America’’— 
involved no change of title, trust, ownership, management or 
disposition of the property held by the various seminaries ; con- 
ferred no trust, title, ownership or power on the General Assem- 
bly directly or indirectly, or to any of its agencies ; and conferred 
noright of control, management or interference in any way, di- 
rectly or indirectly, with any of the said seminaries. It was sim- 
ply a declaration of the use and ‘purpose for which the funds and 
property were held by the respective civil corporations holding 
the same; and its adoptions was to make plain that the funds 
and property of the respective civil corporations were held by 
them and them alone and exclusively, for no other purpose than 
for theological education according to the Standards of the Pres- 
byterian Church in the United States of America. 

As to “ B,” which is as follows 

“That the election of the trustees, directors or commissioners or 
whatever the bodies governing the teaching or property shall be 
named. shall bé subject tothe approval of the next sneceeding 
General Assembly. and that no election shell take effect until 
approved by the General Assembly; failure of the General As- 
sembly to which said elections are reported for approval to act 
thereon shall be regarded as approval of said elections” 
the committee stated that substantially the powers here sought 
to be conferred on the General Assembly are now possessed by it 
over a majority of the seminaries; and that the adoption of “* B” 
simply made plain by charter provision, and effective by charter 
power, the right of the General Assembly to protect: what she 
thus possesses. 

It also stated that “RB did not confer on the General Assem- 
bly the right to elect any member of the various Boards, or the 
richtto elect othersin the place of those who might be disap- 
proved by the General Assembly, or the right to fill any vacancy 
in any of the boards; and that the entire power of election and 
selection of the various members of these boards was left, by 
“Bin the boards themselves, subject only to approval by the 
next succeeding General Assembly. 

As to “CO,” which is as follows— 

“That the election, appointment or transfer of all professors 
and teachers in all seminaries shall he submitted to the sneceed- 
ing General Assembly for its approval. and that no such election, 
appointment or transfer shal! take effect, nor shall anv professor 
or teacher be inducted into office until his election.appointment or 
transfer shall have been approved bv the said General Assem- 
bly; failure of the General Assembly, to which the said elec- 
tions, app»intments or transfers are reported for approval, to act 
thereon. shall be regarded as anproval thereof, and that all of 
said vrofessors and teachers shall be either ministers or mem- 
bers in good standing of the Presbyterian Church in the United 
States of America”— 


the committee stated that this was, in substance and in effect, 
what is known as the agreement of 1870. It was informed that 
two questions as to the legality of the agreement of 1870 had been 
raised—one as to the power of certain of the seminaries to make 
the agreement. and the other as to the power of the General 
Assembly, which is not a legal entity, to make any such agree- 
ment. 

The committee stated that there could he no doubt but that the 
boards of the respective seminaries in 1870, in making that agree- 
ment, giving to the General Assembly the right of approval or 
veto of the election of professors in the various seminaries, acted 
in good faith: and that it was believed at the time when the 
agreement was entered into by the resnective boards that they 
had the power to do what they did, It also stated that the 
adoption of “*C” by making it a charter provision would obvi- 
ate these objections and make the agreement of 1870 valid and 
effective. 

The committee thinks that if seminary charters make the 
adoption of “O.” which‘is in substance the agreement of 1870, of 
doubtful legal validity, it can only be because the charters a5 
viewed by the boards holding this opinion, make the institutions 
undenominational, and that they cannot lezally b> made Pres- 
byterian, asit is eninently desirable ani necessary that all the 
seminaries; shall be. 
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As to * D,’’ which is as follows— 


“That in the event of the violation of any of the terms of said 
amendments, or the misuse or diversion of the funés or property 
held by them, then the General Assembly shall be empowered to 
provide against such violation of the provisions of said charters 
and for theenforcement of the same, and for the protection of 
the trusts on which said property and funds are held, in such 
manner, and in the name of such person or corporation as it may 
direct by resolution certified by its clerk, in any civil court hav- 
ing jurisdiction over the corporations whose charters are 80 
amended”’— e 
your committee stated that this conveys no title in the property, 
and vests no trust in the General Assembly; that it does not em- 
power the Assembly directly or indirectly to interfere with the 
title to, or management, use and disposition of the funds and 
property of the respective seminaries. In the case of heretical 
teaching on the part of any professor, no valid action could be 
taken by the General Assembly, until that teaching had been 
adjudged heretical according to the Constitution of our Church. 
And in case of the violation of a charter, no sufficient remedy 
exists in the independent action of the civi! authority, which has 

the right to interfere, but which cannot be compelled to do so. 

In view of the answers of the seminaries, as published in the ap- 
pendix, the committee reports that Omaha and Dubuque have 
adopted all of the recommendations of the General Assembly. 

The Directors and Trustees of Princeton declare that they 
“do not antagonize, but, on the contrary, cordially acquiesce in 
and are in the fullest sympathy with the sentiment of the reso- 
lutions contained in the report of the General Assembly’s Com- 
mittee of Conference with the theological seminaries made to 
the General Assembly at its session in 1894, namely, *That the 
Cburch should control the instruction given in its theological 
seminaries and that the funds held for the purposes of theolog- 
ical instruction should be used only for such education in the 
doctrines set forth in the Standards of the Church.’ ” 

The Directors and Trustees further say that they are advised 
by counsel learned in the law, and believe, that the Charter of 
the Seminary now embodies substantially all that the Assembly 
seeks to accomplish by its recommendations, and therefore deem 
the amendment of the Charter, by the insertion of the same, un- 
wise and unnecessary. 

But, they further say, “if the Assembly should still be of the 
opinion that such an amendment should be obtained, the 
boards will endeavor to secure such action as will insure to 
the General Assembly the right to be represented in the courts 
and to enforce its proper control over the Seminary and its 
property.” 

The committee recommends the Assembly to reply to Prince- 
ton’s offer, that while respecting the judgment of the boards, 
and not prepared to say that it is incorrect, the Assembly is of 
the opinion that in order to put the matter beyond all possible 
question, it would be well for the boards to do what they ex- 
press their willingness to do, viz.: to endeavor to secure such 
action as will insure to the General Assembly the right to be rep- 
resented in the courts, and to enforce its proper control over the 
Seminary and its property. 

The Board of Directors of the Western Seminary, at Alleghe- 
ny,“ being satisfied that the Seminary now stands in such close 
relation to the Presbyterian Church that both its teaching and 
its use of all its property can be controlled by the General As- 
sembly, sees no reason to ask any change in existing relations to 
the Assembly.’ The Board of Trustees has declared its hearty 
agreement with the principles set forth in the action of the As- 
sembly of 1894, and its readiness to secure the necessary legisla- 
tion to enable the General Assembly to carry out said principles. 
The committee recommends the General Assembly to request 
these boards to take such action. 

The Board of Directors of Danville has resolved to adopt the 
recommendations as to by-laws, and as a part of their Constitu- 
tion. The Board of Trustees states that it has an irrepealable 
charter, which cannot be amended without danger of forfeiture. 
It declares its approval of the substance of the recommendations, 
and while not deeming the same necessary, in view of the control 
the Assembly now has over the funds of said corporation, ex- 
presses its willingness to give the General Assembly the approval 
of the election of the members of the Board. 

The committee recommends the Assembly to request the Board 
of Trustees at Danville to secure such legislation, not imperiling 
the charter, as will insure to the General Assembly the right to 
be represented in the courts, and to enforce its proper supervi- 
sion over the Seminary and its property. 

San Francisco, being under Synodical care, has deemed it best 
to defer action on the recommendations until after the next 
meeting of the Synod. 

In regard to the seminaries which have simply answered that 
action is not expedient, or the proposed amendments would be of 
doubtful validity, or the way is not clear to act, as at present in- 
formed, no opinion is expressed, inasmuch as these seminaries 
assigned no specific reasons for their action. The Assembly can- 
not, therefore, make any suggestions to these seminaries beyond 
the earnest request that they reconsider their action, since the 
adoption, substantially, of the Assembly’s plan by all the semi- 
naries will give assurance to every donor and to all our members 
that these institutions are amply secured to the Presbyterian 
Church. 

The committee respectfully recommends the adoption of the 
following resolutions: 

Ist. That it is the sense of this Assembly that the Assembly of 
1894 did not intend to prepare the way for any change in the 
tenure or management of the properties of the seminaries, or to 
do anything which can affect the autonomy of the seminaries, 
and that the said recommendations were intended to have the 
meaning and effect as recited in this committee’s report. This 
Assembly, in reaffirming the resolution of the Assembly of 1894, 
does so with the avowed purpose of leaving the tenure and title 
to all property of the seminaries exactly where they are now, in 
the hands of the various Boards of Trustees, and with the fur- 
ther purpose of securing the veto power to the Assembly, as an 
effective force, by charter provision, and of safeguarding by 
charter declaration, the trusts held and to be held by Boards of 
Trustees against perversion or misuse. 

“d. That this General Assembly reaffirms the action of the As- 
sembly of 1894, and in view of the progress made, and the impor- 
tance of the interests involved, declares that in its judgment the 
effort should be continued to secure the adoption, in substance, 
of the Assembly’s plan by ali the seminaries. 

3d. That a committee be appointed to have further charge of 
this matter, and to make report to the next General Assembly. 

Adopted unanimously, and respectfully submitted, in behalf of 
the committee. WILLIAM C. Youna, Chairman. 

The report was made the special order for the afternoon. 
The next topic of interest was the report of the Special 
Committee on Lane Seminary, presented by Dr. B A. Cun- 
Ningham, the Chairman, who read a brief report, giving 
an account of the conference with the Trustees of Lane 
Seminary and closing with the following resolution, which 

Was adopted, and the committee continued : 

Your committee recommend the Assembly to encourage the 

Board to continue making such efforts and devising such mea ns 
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as will speedily and thoroughly reorganize and increase the 
teaching force, and thus secure for Lane Seminary the constant 
fostering care and approval of the Assembly, as well as the con- 
fidence, sympathy and support of our beloved Presbyterian 
Zion. 

The Committee on Sabbath Observance reported through 
its Chairman, Wm. R. Worrall, of New York, recommend- 
ing the adoption of appropriate resolutions, including the 
following: 


That this General Assembly warns the ministers and members 
of the Church against the evil and insidious influence of the 
Sunday newspapers, and urges them by word and action to do all 
they can to decrease their unwholesome power. 


This last resolution was adopted unanimously by a ris- 
ing vote. 

The Committee on Temporalities reported progress 
through its chairman, the Rev. John Fox, of Brooklyn, 
N. Y., and was continued to complete its work. 

The balance of the morning was given to the Assembly 
Herald, which in one year has printed 1,000,000 copies of a 
sixteen-page paper at 10 centsa year, and cleared $7,790, 
Dr. W. H. Hubbard, of Auburn, N. Y., and ex-Governor 
Beaver spoke in favor of the paper, whose circulation is 
now 125,000 copies a month. 


SECOND DAY—AFTERNOON SESSION. 


The Committee on Church Unity had the first half-hour, 
and it was expected that Dr. Joseph T. Smith, of Baltimore, 
the venerable chairman of the committee, would read the 
report ; but instead of doing so he made a brief statement 
regarding bis relations to the committee, and then asked 
permission to retire from the committee entirely, both as 
chairman and member. He announced that he would ask 
Dr. Robert M. Patterson, a member of the committee, to 
read the report. Dr. Smith said that there was no personal 
reason for his action; his resignation was not due to any 
lack of interest or of despair for the future of the cause of 
church unity. He said further: 


I ask the Assembly to release me from this service because I 
feel that I no longer represent the committee. Our points of 
difference can be given ina word. I understand the end of our 
work to be the fellowship, recognition and reciprocity of the 
churches. We regard them conditions precedent to any alliance. 
I have entire confidence in the result if this is reached. 1 do not 
wish to argue the differences now. 


In speaking of the question of church unity, Dr. Smith 
said: 


A very special objection has been made to that part of the plan 
which relates to the Protestant Episcopal Church. I believe that 
a union with that body would do more to increase the Church 
and help it stemthe tide of evil than any other. We need them 
and they need us. They have been woven with us through all 
history. The very expression of your faith was not made by 
Scotchmen in St. Giles’s, but by Englishmen in Westminster 
Abbey. It is more expressive of the English Church than the 
Elizabethan prayer book. Nota single principle of Presbyterian- 
ism is not recognized by the American Episcopal Church. We 
are told that they claim to be the only Church; that we have no 
Church, no sacraments, and no ministers. The Commission with 
which we have dealt, the Standards of their Church, and no au- 
thoritative declaration has ever said that it isthe expression of 
individuals; but that does not concern us; we believe them to 
be Christian brethren, and we are obliged to treat them as such. 


The following is the report of the Committee on Church 
Unity, read by Dr. Patterson, which shows the relation of 
the Presbyterian Church to the Protestant Episcopal 
Church, and also the idea which the Presbyterian Church 
as a whole intends regarding union with the reformed 
Churches holding the Presbyterian system : 


REPORT ON CHURCH UNITY, 


The action of the last Assembly with reference to the corre- 
spondence with a Protestant Episcopal commission was trans- 
mitted tothe commission, and since that your committee has 
addressed nothing to it. The commission has acknowledged the 
receipt of the committee's letter and assured us that it would be 
laid before the General Convention which meets in October. They 
add for themselves that they regard the action of the General 
Assembly as an expression of a desire on its part that all nego- 
tiations between the two bodies shall cease. 

For the purpose of correcting this erroneous interpretation of 
the last Assembly, your committee proposes to write to the com- 
mission to the effect that the General Assembly by its action did 
not direct that all negotiations shall cease, but that they be sus- 
pended until the General Convention shall take action upon the 
subject of mutual recognition and reciprocity referred to by the 
resolutions of the Assembly. 

The General Assembly of 1894 postponed the consideration of 
the Plan of Federation which this committee had reported to it 
until this year, and sent the Plan down to the presbyteries for 
information and advice. The motion to transmit it to the pres- 
byteries did not originate with the committee ; it came from the 
floor of the Assembly. The stated clerk of the Assembly has 
furnished the committee with the reports from the presbytery. 
One hundred and ninety-three, have been reported as having 
taken action on the Plan. Of these, 50 expressed their disap- 
proval of the Plan, without giving any reasons or offering any 
advice ; 17 have disapproved, accompanying their disapproval 
with reasons for their actions ; 6 express themselves out of sym- 
pathy with the moment, 2 of them recommending its discontinu- 
ance; 22 express approval of the movement and desire its ac- 
complishment, while objecting to parts of the pending Plan; 100 
give their approval to the Plan, 17 of them, however, taking ex- 
ception to the equal representation provision and suggesting the 
amendment of that; 32 have either taken no action or their 
action has not been reported; 11 have been reported as in the 
former class. 

It thus appears that a majority of all whose action has been 
reported have approved of the plan, and that a majority of the 
whole number of presbyteries on the roll are in sympathy with 
the federation movement, a large number of these who object 
to some features in the pending plan, desiring the negotiations 
to be carried on to a successful conclusion. 

Federation, it is thus manifest, has a strong hold upon the 
mind of the Church. This General Assembly could not, if dis- 
satisfied with the reported plan, summarily discontinue the ne- 
gotiations with the other Churches; for its predecessor of 1800 
not only unanimously committed the Church to the movement, 
but directed its committee to invite the other Churches to enter 
it; and it would be a pointed discourtesy at once to terminate the 
negotiations, because of dissatisfaction with the first plan agreed 
upon by the committees, without a further effort to reach a har- 
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monious agreement : nor would such a course meet with the ap- 
proval of our Church at large. 

And it also appears that the sentiment in favor of the pending 
plan is widespread and decided. A majority of the acting pres- 
byteries have approved of it, some, however, taking exception to 
the rule of representation that the Plen contains; and all who 
disapprove of the Plan and give the reasons while differing on 
other points, agree in oppc sing that feature in it. 

Your committee could not, in courtesy to the committees of the 
other Churches, which unanimously agreed upon this, recom- 
mend the General Assembly to declare in favor of a change of 
the Plan in this or any other respect. Moreover, such action, if 
taken by the Assembly, would greatly complicate the movement. 
The highest judicatories of two of the larger Churches have 
adopted the Plan as it stands. The United Presbyterian General 
Assembly has so done, and has also elected its delegates to the 
Federal Council. The General Synod of the (Dutch) Reformed 
Church in America has also adopted it, and transmitted it to the 
classes (or presbyteries) for their action, and a majority of these 
classes have ratified the adoption. One of the smaller bodies, the 
General Synod of the Reformed Presbyterian Church, has also 
adopted the Plan. An amendment here of any particular, or the 
declaration that an amendment is desired, would compel a re- 
consideration in those bodies, involve further conferences on the 
part of the committees, and so delay the consummation of the 
movement. 


The committee agreed to the equality of representation, be- 
cause in all other federations with which it was familiar that 
rule prevailed. 

If, however, the majority of the General Assembly after a con 
sideration of the question in the light of the objections that have 
been made and of the explanations that will be given from the 
committee, should believe amendments of the Plan desirable, 
and should recommit, the committee would, of course, seek to 
secure what would be acceptable to all the Churches. 

Dr. Patterson began an address on the origin of the 
movement, the object of the Plan, the meaning of its 
several articles, and then took up the objections raised by 
the presbyteries. He expressed the earnest hope that the 
Assembly would not allow Dr. Smith to resign, declaring 
that the members of the committee would view with deep 
regret his disappearance from them. The only difference 
between him and the majority of the committee, is that 
the last General Committee had bidden its committee to 
suspend correspondence with the Protestant Episcopal 
Church for the present. Dr. Smith could not concur in 
that decision, and, therefore, he desired to retire, but he 
was with the committee heartily in regard to federation, 
and Dr. Patterson desired him to remain. 

DISCUSSION ON THE REPORT ON THE SEMINARIES. 

The first speaker on the report of the Seminaries Con- 
ference Committee, was Dr. W. C. Young, its chairman, 
who bevau his address with a reference to the religious 
papers which had criticised, not so much the work of the 
committee, as the motives of its members. He spoke of 
the attacks upon the purposes of the committee, calling 
their learned editorials, ‘the giving of objective reality to 
subjective impressions.’’ Dr. Young outlined the work of 
the different committees, beginning with the origin of the 
question at Detroit, four years ago, when the Assembly 
disapproved Professor Briggs, of Union Seminary. The 
following year at Portland it was reported that Union 
would stand by Dr. Briggs in spite of the Assembly’s dis 
approval, and that it was anxious to abrogate the compact 
of 1870, The Portland Assembly appointed a committee to 
discuss the question of the relation of the theological 
seminaries of the Church to the Church itself. his com- 
mittee reported to the Washington Assembly two years 
ago, and a committee was appointed to prepare a plan tu 
submit to the Assembly, showing what could be done to 
prevent another seminary leaving the Church and carrying 
its property with it, in case of teaching adjudged to be 
heretical. This plan was presented to the Assembly iu 
Saratoga last year, and a committee appointed to visit 
the seminaries, and to secure if possible insertion into 
their charters of amendments that would safeguard their 
teaching and the property of the seminaries ‘The criti- 
cism, he said, had been made, that the movement was 
started in a time of excitement, but he contended that this 
was true of all great movements. 

Dr. Young insisted that it had not been the intention of 
the committee or the Assembly to expect anything from 
the seminaries which was not intended by the compact of 
1870, The conviction of the committee was that the boards 
had acted in good faith then, and the present action was 
simply adesire to have them state in terms, concerning 
which there could be no ambiguity, what they had really 
intended to do at the time of the reunion. An open secret 
was told to the effect that one of the supporters of Alle- 
gheny Seminary, when he heard that the directors of that 
institution had declined to accede to the request of the 
Assembly, said: ‘‘In my will I have left a larger sum of 
money to that seminary than I have given to either of my 
children. But if I live to get home, I will change that 
will.” Dr. Young insisted that if a seminary could not 
comply loyally with the just demands of the Assembly, it 
could not be termed a Presbyterian seminary. He said; 
‘* What is this body, the slightest power in whose hands is 
deprecated as a power of destruction? Does the Assembly 
seek to destroy the seminaries ? It is composed of the sem- 
inaries’ own children. Can they not be trusted ?” 

The speaker dwelt at length upon the attitude of Prince- 
ton, the mother of seminaries, which to .the delight of the 
committee and the Church, he said, had wheeled into line, 
it had been a surprise to them all to see how much had 
been accomplished during the year. The committee should 
be continued for another year, and in that time the matter 
would be so thoroughly settled that there would be no 
more discussion during the lives of the present commis- 
sioners or their children. 

Dr. Howard A. Johnston, of Chicago, did not agree with 
Dr. Young as to the wheeling into line on the part of 
Princeton. He charged the committee with presenting a 
partial report. He did not disagree so much with the con- 
clusions, for he himself is a trustee of Omaha Seminary, 
which has adopted entirely the recommendations of the 
committee : but reading from the action of Princeton and 
Auburn and Lane and Allegheny as contained in the ap- 
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pendix of the committee’s report, he insisted that the 
spirit of the several seminaries had not been truly pre- 
sented. He read several quotations from letters from 
Princeton and other seminaries bearing on this point. 

The closing speech of the afternoon was made by Dr. W. 
W. McKinney, of Chester, Penn., and consisted of a care- 
fully prepared paper in favor of the report of the commit- 
tee, and took up the subject in detail. As the bour for ad- 
journment had arrived before Dr. McKinney finished his 
address, he was told that he would be the first speaker on 
Saturday morning. 

As an illustration of how a charter may be changed to 
conform to the wishes of the Assembly’s committee, the 
following action was taken by the Omaha Seminary : 

ARTICLES OF INCORPORATION. 

In order that the Presbyterian Church in the United States of 
America may have and exercise proper control over the teach- 
ings in, and property of, ** The Presbyterian Theological Semi- 
nary at Omaha,” it is hereby provided as follows: 

A. All funds and property of every name and nature, which 
may at any time belong to or be held by the said * The Presby- 
terian Theological Seminary at Omaha,” shall be held by it in 
trust for the Presbyterian Church in the United States of 
America, and be used only for theological education in the faith 
and doctrine set forth in the Standards of the Presbyterian 
Church in the United States of America, as now or hereafter in- 
terpreted by its General Assembly, and for no other purpose ; and 
this provision governing all said funds or property shall be irrev- 
ocable and inviolable. 

B. The election of each and every director, and the appoint- 
ment or transfer of every instructor or professor in said Semi- 
nary, shall be subject to the approval of the next succeeding 
Genera! Assembly of the Presbyterian Church in the United 
States of America; and no election, appointment or transfer 
shall take effect until so approved. The failure of the General 
Assembly, to which said elections, appointments or transfers 
are reported, to act thereon, shall be regarded as approval of said 
elections. No professor, instructor or teacher shall be inducted 
into office until his election, appointment or transfer is approved 
as herein provided, and each and every one of said teachers, in- 
structors or professors shall be ministers or members in good 
standing of the Presbyterian Church in the United States of 
America. 

©. Power and authority are hereby given und granted to the 
Presbyterian Church inthe United States of America to provide 
through and by its General Assembly, at any meeting thereof, 
such manner and means as said General Assembly may deem 
wise and prudent for the enforcement of the provisions of these 
articles of incorporation, and may do so in the name of such per- 
son or corporation as it may direct by resolution certified by its 
clerk in any civil court having jurisdiction over this corporation 
or its property. 


THIRD DAY—SATURDAY, MAY 18TH. 


Only one session was held to day, altho an effort was 
made to continue the seminaries’ discussion through the 
afterooon. 

The first speaker was Dr. McKinney, of Philadelphia, 
who continued the argument begun on Friday. He said 
that the Southern Church had tuken a decided stand in the 
matter, showing that they maiutained the closest super- 
vision over their -eminaries. The Assembly holds itself to 
be the highest judicial power in the Church, and so has 
jurisdiction over the seminaries. The professors are mem- 
bers of a Church of which the Assembly is the supreme 
body. The exercise of the power by the Assembly may be 
nominal, but there should be power enough to protect its 
institutions, in which she intrusts the education of her 
ministers (rom heresy. The Assembly should have such 
corporate rights in the institution, so that when property 
rights hang in the balance and dissensions arise, she can 
go into tbe courts for adjudications. The theory that the 
Church should have nothing to do with courts is all well 
in theory, but different in practice. The managers say : 
‘“*We think our charters good enough,” but the last 
General Assembly said that they could be improved, and 
Princeton has found that the change can be legally made. 
If this Assembly says so, it ‘s willing to make the change, 
The speaker expressed the hope that the report would be 
adopted by a decided majority. 

Dr. E. E. White, of Columbus, O., the new president of 
the Lane Board of Directors, made an effective argument 
against the report. He said that he believed the commis- 
sioners had the good of the Church and the seminaries at 
heart, but, on the contrary, he thought equal credit should 
be given those who could not see as they do. 

The latter are not to be characterized as rebellious. At the be- 
ginning let us come toa fair understanding. The men who have 
charge of our seminaries are loyal and true to the Church, and 
are acting with their best judgment, that this great Church be 
magnified and exalted in this land, and if we can meet on acom- 
mon ground on this argument, then all obstacles will have been 
removed. 


He then took up the report of the committee and pro- 
ceeded to attack it here and there with some very strong 
statements, that were made iu an earnest manner. 


I do not see how the Assembly can refuse to accept the answers 
of the seminaries, and instead insist on the committee’s report. 
This committee asks this Assembly to accept its judgment in 
preference to the judgment of the Board of Control of Princeton, 
Allegheny, McCormick and others. When the committee 
asks this it is bound to show that these seminary boards are 
wrong. The burden of proof lies not on the Assembly's Board 2 
it ison the committee. If we are to accept the report they must 
bring proof discrediting the position of the seminaries. Isn’t that 
a large contract? [Applause.] I think the wise course for all 
these seminaries, and inasmuch as the charges cannot be made 
in order of legal aspects. I believe the best course is to drop here 
any further pushing of the case and to announce to the Church 
that the property ixsecure, begetting at once confidence where 
there is now distrust. You say there is distrust on the part of 
those who contribute to the seminaries. Whose fault is it ? Dis- 
trust is the reason the committee gives for the change; and when 
you read the words they stand out, * Union Seminary ” mistrust. 
“ Princeton may do it”; therefore Princeton must give guaran- 
ties because Union is a scamp. [Prolonged applause.] Alle- 
gheny Seminary may do it; **Union did it.” McCormick may do it. 
That’s the reason. That's the boil-down of the whole thing. 
“Union did it,” Union did it.” Faith in our fellows, confi- 
dence in our associates; and the act of no one seminary ought to 
bring all boards into discredit, and cause the Assembly to treat 
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all seminaries on the same basis. Anything that creates mistrust 
will dry up contributions. No wonder seminaries are not receiv- 
ing large bequests. No wonder wills are changed. They will be 
changed. This will continue until the Assembly takes these sem- 
inaries into its confidence. 

Dr. White continued at some length explaining the con- 
ditions of the Lane Seminary, in which he cleared up many 
erroneous impressions. The Constitution of Ohio prevents 
a change in the Charter of Lane Seminary. He said: 
“I close this plea by protesting the statement of the chair- 
man of the committee that the men who control the semi- 
naries, by not adopting the committee’s course, are not 
Presbyterians,” 

Dr. Young having been obliged to leave the Assembly, 
the next member, Dr. S. A. Mutchmore, represented the 
committee on the floor to day. After Dr. White’s speech he 
asked that Thomas McDougall, another member of the 
committee, should be heard. Mr. McDougall spoke for an 
hour and a quarter and made a deep impression upon the 
house. He said that the question was a pure, simple, legal 
and ecclesiastical question, and the report of the committee 
means just what it says. The General Assembly was a 
legal entity, and if an attempt was made to transfer the 
trusts of these seminaries to the Assembly in a legal sense, 
it could not be done. He explained in detail the legal ques- 
tions involved in the proposed changes of the seminary 
charters. He held that there was not a State Legislature in 
the United States that would not, if asked, insert a clause 
specifying that the funds of Presbyterian institutions were 
held in trust for the Presbyterian Church for theological 
instruction, according to Presbyterian standards. He 
showed how Omaha had made without difficulty the pro- 
posed changes in its charter. He answered the objections 
of some of the seminaries that their charters already con- 
tainéd safeguards equally as good as those proposed. More- 
over he showed that Union Seminary had held the same 
kind of safeguards and that it was found from experiences 
with Union that more specific conditions were necessary. 
He also held that if the safeguards were in the seminary 
charters by inference he asked the seminary boards to put 
in safeguards that were specific and definite. ‘‘No one 
ever dreamed,” he said, “‘ until the test came that Union 
was undenominational. The funds of the institution may 
be used to-day to teach Catholicism or Swedenborgianism or 
any other denomination that is not in violation of the Con- 
stitution of the State of New York.” He argued that un- 
less the compact of 1870 was put into the charters of the 
seminary th® terms of the compact could not be enforced, 
The only time when the compact was necessary was when 
it was violated, and then, as in the case of Union, it had 
proved to be worthless. Referring to the references of Dr. 
White to the distrust in regard to the Home and Foreign 
Mission Boards, Mr. McDougall begged the Assembly not 
to allow that question to influence its decision on the sem- 
inary reports. Mr. McDougall showed that since the new 
Constitution of Ohio went into effect the Charter of Lane 
Seminary had been amended once and explained how it 
could be done again. The recommendations submitted by 
the committee simply guard against the alienation of the 
funds of our semivaries to other purposes than that which 
the Presbyterian donors bad intended, 


MONDAY’S SESSION. 


RELATIONS WITH THE SOUTHERN CHURCH. 
THE DEBATE ON THE SEMINARY QUESTION. 
By Telegraph to The Independent, 


PITTSBURG, May 20th, 1895. 

A breeze from the storm center of New York was created 
in the Assembly to-day by the publication of a letter from 
Winthrop S. Gilman, of New York, relative to the election 
of Moderator, as follows: 

“New York, May Iith, 1895. 

“Dear Brother: Urged from the West to confer with the Gen- 
eral Assembly regarding a suitable Moderator, not hitherto 
identified with strifes in this Presbytery, I have found the senti- 
ment strong that an Eastern man will be defeated, but with a 
good square brother from the West or Northwest success may 
follow. Dr. Alexander, of this city, is unavailable; so is Dr. 
Hall, named from the West as a Moderator who would unite very 
many. Dr. Beecher does not go tothe Assembly. The name of 
William N. Page, D.D., the popular pastor for over a quarter of 
acentury at Leavenworth, Kan., has been named with enthu- 
siasm, and Dr. E. E. White, of Columbus, O., who is endeavoring 
to canvass the Eastern men that are suitable (by advice of the 
Rev. George Alexander), has his name among others before him. 
I send you this this word, thinking it may be of use to you in 
case Dr. Page is well thought of generally. The Evangelist pur- 
poses giving some account next week of his pastorate. However 
this may be, it is no doubt well to consider the suggestion made by 
Dr. Alexander (who may be kept away from Pittsburg by the se- 
rious illness of a brother and a sister), that defeat is certain if an 
Eastern man is selected. Dr. Booth will undoubtedly be put for- 
ward, and his recent unhappy moderatorship in his own Presby- 
tery is sure to turn certain of his own Presbytery and vicinity 
against him. Dr. Hall will not run against Dr. Booth. It is said 
that Dr. Booth’s election would be lamentable after his arbitrary 
rulings and his exhibition of partisanship for years, and espe- 
cially of late. I venture to give you the above facts, believing 
that you will treat my communication in a friendly and confi- 
dential manner, as I should certainly treat a letter from yourself 
upon a subject of so great importance to the peace of mind and 
happiness of dear brethren of our grand communion, 

“ Very truly yours, WINTHROP 8S. GILMAN.” 

“ Tinclose a marked list of commissioners. Those underlined 
in red either signed the ‘ open letter’ of 1892 or ‘ Cleveland state- 
ment,’ and are believed to be brave and pushing men. Those be- 
lieved to be very likely to be in sympathy with a reaction from 
the ‘ detestable régime of past few years,’ as one of the brethren 
proposed as Moderator has put it, are checked. 

“Pp. S.—In a letter reeeived to-day from Dr. E. E. White, 
commissioner from Columbus Presbytery (recently elected pres- 
ident of the Board of Trustees of Lane Seminary), and whoasked 
me to ascertain whether Dr. R. R. Booth would not be the one to 
lead the middle party at Pittsburg, he says: ‘I shall oppose Dr. 
Booth’s election as Moderator for the reason that he has not the 
temper or the spirit for such a position at this peculiar time.’ 
That sentiment has been expressed to me by several moderate 
clergymen of this Presbytery and others here during the present 
week in no unmeasured terms.” 
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This letter was sent to those commissioners supposed to be 
liberal. Some copies fellinto other bands and it was made 
public. 

To-day Dr. White and Dr. Page rose to question of priv- 
ilege and denied that Mr. Gilman had any right to refer to 
them as he had done. Dr. Booth accepted their explana- 
tions with a smile and called for further business. 

The Committee on Correspondence presented the follow- 
ing report in reference to the Southern Presbyterian 
Church, 

The committee would respectfully report that in the year 1886, 
when the Assembly was in session in the city of Minneapolis, 
Minn., the General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church in the 
United States, then holding its quarter-centennial session at Au- 
gusta, Ga., addressed a fraternal letter to the Assembly, which 
was marked by expressions of affectionate regard and prayerful 
sympathy. Recalling this kindly act, your committee would 
recommend to this Assembly with responsive appreciation to 
send a fraternal letter from this the quarter-centennial session 
of our reunited Church to the General Assembly of the Presbyte- 
rian Church in the United States, now in session in the city of 
Dallas, Tex., and that said letter, together with the reply to the 
same, be printed in the Appendix to the Minutes of this Assem- 
bly. 

The debate on the Seminary question was continued all 
the forenoon: Pre+ident Thomson, of Miami University, 
and Professor Zenos, of McCormick Seminary, opposing 
the report, and Dr. Frank C. Montfort, of Cincinnati, and 
ex-Governor Beaver, of Pennsylvania, favoring it. An 
attempt was made to stop the debate at fouro’clock to day; 
but the motion was voted down by a vote of three to one. 
All orders of the day are to be set aside until the commis- 
sioners have said all that is in their hearts. 

The Assembly, following up its committee’s report, 
adopted a fraternal letter to the Southern Church, in which 
it said, regarding organic union: 

“ We would stir up your pure minds by way of remembrance 
touching the attitude which we have steadily maintained for 
years toward that organic union which would make us one in 
fact as well asin faith. While we do not purpose to press this 
thought unduly upon your minds and hearts, we do desire again 
to assure you of our readiness to reciprocate any advances which 
you may be led to make in this direction under the guidance of 
the spirit of Christ, who prayed that we may be one.” 

The first speaker in the afternoon was ex-Governor 
Beaver, who is « director of Princeton and a trustee of 
Lincoln University. He continued his strong argumentin 
favor of the seminaries report, begun in the morning. 

President Thompson offered a substitute for the report, 
recommending that the suggestions made by the committee 
apply to seminaries hereafter to be established and to gifts 
hereafter made, and that the committee be increased by six 
additional members. The Rev. H. P. Stevenson, of Wol- 
cott, N. Y., followed with appeal in behalf of Auburn Sem- 
inary, opposing the seminaries’ report. 

President Knox, of the German Theological School, 
Newark, N. J., offered his report. The Assembly laid 
President Thompson's substitute on the table and adopted 
the report of theSeminaries’ Committee ; also an amend- 
ment offered by the Rev. H. P. Anderson, including a 
committee to consider No. 9 of the concurrent resolutions 
of the reunion compact in relation to the seminaries, under 
the control of synods or presbyteries. The vote stood 432 
to 98 and was received with great applause. The present 
committee was reappointed and enlarged by the addition 
of Dr. Booth. ae, 


THE SOUTHERN BAPTIST CONVENTION. 


BY LEMUEL MOSS, D.D. 





THE Baptists of the United States organized their Na- 
tional Society for Foreign Missions in 1814, for Publication 
in 1824, for Home Missionsin 1832. The discussions and 
dissensions which grew ont of slavery affected the Baptists 
as they did all other Christian denominations, and in 1845 
the churches of the South withdrew and established a so. 
ciety of their own. This is the Southern Baptist Conven- 
tion, which has just held its “Jubilee” anniversary ia 
Washington, D. C., having completed fifty years of inter- 
esting history. The sessions began on Friday, May 10th, 
and ended on Tuesday, May 14th. They were held in the 
attractive and commodious house of the First Baptist 
Church, one of the most satisfactory auditoriums, both for 
speaker and hearer, to be found anywhere. The audiences, 
with scarcely an exception, were very large, often crowd- 
ing the spacious house to the utmost, numbering 3,' 00 or 
more, hundreds being compelled to stand, and sometimes 
overflowing into the large lecture room below. 

The Southern Baptist Convention gathers in itself all 
the general missionary activities of the denomination in 
the Southern States. Its scope and purpose are thus de- 
fined in the second article of the Constitution : 

“It shall be the design of this Convention to promote foreign 
and domestic missions, and other important objects connected 
with the Redeemer'’s kingdom, and to combine for this purpose 
such portions of the Baptist denomination in the United States 
as may desire a general organization for Christian benevolence, 
which shall fully respect the independence and equal rights of 
the churches.” 

The Convention is a strictly representative body. All 
its members are delegates, either from contributing 
churches, on the basis of one delegate for every $250 cou- 
tributed, or by appointment from the district associations 
which co-operate with the Convention—one delegate from 
each association. These delegates must have duly certified 
credentials from their respective bodies, and their names 
properly enrolled, after scrutiny, before business begins. 
Moreover, these delegates must all be men, no woman hav- 
ing any official place in the Convention either on tbe plat- 
form or on the floor, not even to read the report of what the 
women have done in their efficient auxiliary Union ; tho 
they are welcomed in the audiences and do attend in large 
numbers, where they are permitted to sing out loud and to 
pray in silence, and aie also permitted to give of their 
money as generously as they wisb. At the recent meeting 
the official attendance was the largest, with one exception, 
in the history of the Convention—the number entitled to 
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eats being about twelve hundred, of whom more than 
nine hundred were present. 

The Convention is thus a unit, with one set of officers, 
who preside and administer affairs throughout all the pub- 
lic sessions. But it is also organized in three Boards: the 
Foreign Mission Board, with permanent headquarters at 
Richmond, Va.; the Home Mission Board, located at At- 
lanta, Ga.; the Sunday-school Board, at Nashville, Tenn. 
Each of these Boards has a full complement of executive 
officers, managers, etc., and is doing its appointed work as 
a distinct society, altho it is responsible to the Convention 
as a whole, to which it submits its annual reports, and all 
jts officials are chosen by the Convention in general session. 
It is competent for the Convention to originate other 
boards, for specific work, as necessity or expediency may 
demand, without at all affecting its own organization. 

Speedily after the Convention began its recent sessions, 
Washington became torrid. It seemed as tho the dele- 
gates from the extreme South had brought the equa- 
tor with them. Clothes were a burden, and ice was at a 
premium. But, quite as suddenly, before Sunday morn- 
ing the mercury tumbled sixty degrees toward zero. Fires 
were started and winter wraps were brought out again. 
Many an unfortunate one suffered who had presumed on 
the “ethereal mildness” and left his overcoat at home. 

There were some able addresses and sermons, quite sus- 
taining the reputation of the body fororatory ; but it was 
observed that there was a lack of short and sharp debates, 
those impromptu aud impassioned discussions which spring 
from the unannounced thrusting in of some burning brand, 
althothese, indeed,were by no means wanting. There would 
have been some uproarious scenes, had not the vigorous 
gavel of President Haralson rapped the assembly to order, 
and reminded the multitude that decorum was essential to 
the most deliberative and methodical representative body 
inthe world. As it was, the enthusiasm of the audience 
sometimes refused to be wholly suppressed, It wasa great 
religious gathering, intent on a great religious object. We 
cannot give a diary of its proceedings, nor even name many 
men and things eminently worthy of mention, but must 
content ourselves with summaries and brief outlines. 

The white Baptists of the South (and only the whites are 
represented in the Convention), now number 1,431,041 ; 
churches, 17,803; ordained ministers, 9,907; district asso- 
ciations, 702. The contributions during the past year for 
foreign missions were $125,417; for home missions, $88,- 
640,20. These gifts were larger than for any year in the 
history of the Convention, except for the ‘‘ centennial year 
of Baptist foreign missions,’ 1892. The debts upon the 
two Boards have been reduced, that upon the Foreign Board 
to less than $20,000, and upon the Home Board to $1,100. The 
total receipts for both Boards, $214,057.20, show an average 
of less than fifteen cents per member for the entire work ; 
but it was stated than not more than one-third of the 
membership give anything to either cause. This increases 
our esteem for the one-third who give forty-five cents per 
member; but what shall we think of the two-thirds who 
give nothing ’ The Sunday-school Board is self support- 
ing, and yields a small revenue for missionary work. Its 
receipts were $53,034.52, to which should perhaps be added 
44,975.07 from the ‘* missionary day” collection in the Sun- 
day-schools, and ipcluded in the receipts of the missionary 
boards. ” ie 

The missions of the Foreign Board are of two kinds, in 
“pagan fields’ and in ‘‘ papal fields,”’ to use the somewhat 
obnoxious nomenclature of the reports. * In the former are 
included the missions in China, with 16 churches, 50 out- 
stations, 41 missionaries, 25 native helpers, 1,131 members, 
and 118 baptisms during the past year; Japan, with one 
church, 8 out-stations, 6 missionaries, 5 native workers, 40 
members and 9 baptisms; Africa, with 4 churches, 7 mis- 
sionaries, 6 native workers, 239 members and 67 baptisms. 
The papal fields are in Mexico, with 32 churches, 20 mis- 
sionaries, 1,120 members, 226 baptisms ; Brazil, 14churches, 
14 missionaries, 610 members, 133 baptisms; Italy (princi- 
pal stations in Rome and Florence), 18 churches, 46 
out stations, 3 missionaries, 28 Italian helpers, 353 mem- 
bers, 28 baptisms. T’nere are Sunday schools and day- 
schools in connection with all the missions, The native 
Christians have contributed to the work, some of them 
very liberally, a total of $5,458.72 from a total membership 
of 3,493, an average of nearly $1.90 per member. The total 
baptisms were 581, about one-sixth of the present member- 
ship. he oldest of these missions is in China, dating from 
1845, the first year of the Convention’s existence; the 
youngest is in Japan, established in 1889. Work in Italy 
began in 1870, the year that Rome again became, under 
Victor Emmanuel, the capital of the new United nation. 
The mission in Africa dates from 1850, 

The Hume Board presented some interesting and sug- 
gestive facts. The work done is great and encouraging, 
all things considered ; but the needs and obligations are 
vastly greater. The Baptists are numerous in the South, 
but most of them are poor, and few are fully awake to the 
duties and opportunities that are upon them. Four hun- 
dred and twenty-five missionaries were laboring in differ- 
ent parts of the home field, their terms of service averaging 
about six months each. There were 5,921 baptisms, and a 
total increase in the membership of the Convention 
churches of 10,564. The increase of the year, as compared 
with the previous year, wasin missionaries nearly 12 per 
cent., in receipts, 20 per cent, in baptisms, 32 per cent. 
These facts are on their face most gratifying; but the un- 
evangelized masses are growing at a still more rapid ratio. 

” Notwithstanding all that has been done by our churches and 
mission boards since 1845, and the great success that has attended 
our efforts, the Baptists having increased from 450,000 to 2,748,171 
(including the colored churches) in this Southern land, there are 
more unregenerate persons within the limits of this Convention 
than there were fifty years ago.” 

A conservative estimate shows that two thousand mis- 
Slonaries could be wisely employed to-day at an annual 
expenditure of $500,000. In many sections there is a great 
need of houses of worship. A special committee in charge 
“of this matter said that there “are three thous and organ 
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ized churches without houses of worship,” and ‘‘ the num- 
ber of homeless churches is constantly increasing.”’ Not 
that this feature of the work has been neglected by the 
Board, for in the past five years it has aided in erecting 466 
houses of worship, and expended thereon more than $73,000 ; 
but the very success of its labors has largely increased the 
urgent demands. 

The manufacturing and commercial prosperity of the 
“New South” will impose new duties and thrust larger 
opportunities upon the Southern Baptist Convention and 
its churches. They somewhat deprecate the immigration 
of the mixed foreign populations that are already apparent 
onthe horizon. One of the leading speakers exclaimed 
against ‘‘ the riff-raff of Europe”; but their coming cannot 
be prevented. He also putin a protest against the South- 
ward migration of those Baptists and others from the 
North who hold to “‘ the higner criticism and ethical mon- 
ism’; but even they cannot be keptat home. While slav- 
ery prevailed in the South it operated as an invincible 
Chinese wall to shut out allimmigration. But the demo- 
lition of slavery, and the slow passing away of its attend- 
ant political and social hindrances, will make ‘‘ the South- 
land,” like every other land of freedom, acamping ground 
for allthe nations of the earth. The Baptist churches 
must be prepared for this, or they must yield their advan- 
tages to those who are prepared. They have no prescrip- 
tive rights, whereby they can hold powers and privileges 
which they know not how to use. 

The colored problem also confronts these Southern Bap- 
tists, and it grows more perplexing and imperative every 
day. Thereare already a million and a quarter of colored 
Baptists in the South, and, us one of their own leaders said in 
the presence of the Convention, ‘“* what they lack in knowl- 
edge and sanctified intelligence they make upin zeal ;”’ and 
he asked his white brethren to show a little more zeal in 
their behalf. There are ten millions of Negroes in the 
South, increasing at the rate of half a million a year; and 
they are there to stay. Half of these people are connected 
with the Baptists, by actual membership in their churches 
or by family and social ties. A plan of co-operation 
between the Southern Convention and the American Bap- 
tist Home Mission Society has been formulated, and its 
merits will soon be tested. It hasin it possibilities of 
great good, but it will not work itself. Many Baptists iu 
the South look upon the movement with suspicion, for 
they are afraid thatco operation is only the camel’s nose, 
and that soon there will be ademand for amalgamation or 
absorption. Since the War the Northern Society has in- 
vested about three millions of dollars in the South for the 
Negroes, mainly for school buildings, teachers and equip- 
ments, nearly or quite as much as the Southern Baptists 
have spent for mission work, at home and abroad, in fifty 
years. The new program of co-operation does not propose 
to lessen the gifts from.the North, nor will it interfere 
with the present methods of work by the Southern Conven- 
tion ; but it seeks to secure mutual counsel and manage- 
mentin the evangelization and education of the Negroes, 
closer contact aud sympathy between them aud the whites, 
and a thousand helpful ministries that will be of such po- 
tent and productive blessing to all concerned, It may need 
modification, but it certainly ought not to fail. Itis in the 
hands of good and ju'licious men. 

The Home Board has charge of the wonderful work going 
on in Cuba under the leadership of Dr. Alberto J. Diaz, of 
whom THE INDEPENDENT gave some account last week, 
from the pen of Dr. Wayland. Nothing more striking or 
more apostolic has been seen since the Book of the Acts 
was written. It was a pleasure again to look into the face 
and take the hand of this modern evangelist and reformer. 
He now has five churches in and around Havana, with a 
membership of more than two thousand ; and he baptized 
one hundred and eighteen the past year. He has day 
schools and a hospital, and a cemetery wherein to bury 
those whose bodies by reason of heresy are excluded from 
“consecrated ground,.”’? His mother and sisters were won 
to the Christian faith a few years ago, and recently he was 
permitted to welcome his father into the Church. The re- 
bellion in the island has not interfered with his work, but 
in some respects has extended it. He has organized a Red 
Cross Society, or miniature Christian Commission, and has 
sent ‘‘ten men todo good to the poorest soldiers of both 
sides’’—to do good to their bodies and souls. 

There were some very vblé sermons and addresses during 
the progress of the meetings, not to speak of the numerous 
discourses on Sunday in the various evangelical churches 
by the prominent preachers of the Convention, The “ His- 
torical Discourse,”’ by Dr. W. H. Whitsitt, just elected to 
the presidency of the Southern Baptist Theological Semi- 
nary, at Louisville, to succeed the lamented Dr. John A. 
Broadus, was a review of the past fifty years in the work of 
the Convention and in the history of the denomination and 
of the country. It was comprehensive, devout and scholar- 
ly, worthy of the man and of the occasion, a fitting inau 
gural for the great service to which he has now been 
called. (It may also be here mentioned that Dr. H. H. 
Harris, of Richmond, Va, has been chosen Professor of 
Church History in the Southern Seminary, to fill the 
vacancy created by the promotion of Dr. Whitsitt ) 

The ‘‘ Annual Sermon” was by Dr. George B. Eager, of 
Alabama. His text was, ‘‘ Render unto Cesar the things 
that are Cwesar’s, and unto God the things that are God’s,” 
and his theme was “‘ Religious Freedom.”’ He presented 
lucidly and forcibly the familiar and immortal arguments 
for a complete separation between Church and State, with 
the demand for unqualified liberty of conscience, and dep- 
recated certain reactionary influences now at work in our 
own land. It isin violation of all fundamental principles 
of liberty that public moneys should be used in,support of 
sectarian schools. 

Among the many strong platform speeches in discussion 
of the reports and propositions before the Convention, per- 
haps the most characteristic and representative was by Dr. 
J. B. Hawthorne, of Georgia. It was in advocacy of the 

work of the Home Board, was elaborate in character, care- 
fully written, and occupied an hour in the reading. There 
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was recognition of the changes that have come over the 
country, and a conservative dread of other changes that 
seem possible if not inevitable. Northern capital and cap- 
talists and skilled workmen are passing into the South to 
develop and enrich it, and to attract to it a mighty in- 
crease of population. Will there also be the inroads of 
heresy, inquisitive criticism, advanced social theories, as- 
piring young people, and ‘‘the emancipated woman” ? 
‘*Slavery is dead; secession is dead; they are buried ; no 
man dare attempt their resurrection.”” Southern Baptists 
are corservative and orthodox, and receive nothing with- 
out careful examination. They hold tenaciously to “ the 
ancient principle” that prescribes ‘‘ the place of woman in 
the Church.” ‘The blizzard that blasted the hopes and 
the crops of our Southern States in the past winter was a 
mild summer zephyr in comparison to the blast that 
awaits the Baptist minister who shall suggest to a Baptist 
Conference to ordain to ministerial orders the woman who 
has usurped the discarded habiliments of her subjugated 
husband.” 

And yet the Southern Baptist women, treated by impli- 
cation at least, to such suspicion and such needless coarse- 
ness, had wrought beautifully and fruitfully, as we have 
seen, bringing thousands of dollars (more than $28,000), to 
the Convention’s scant treasury, and sending much comfort 
to mis+ionaries at home and abroad, by the boxes of timely 
supplies and their letters of cheer and encouragement. 
During the sessions of the Couvention, where they were 
denied a voice, they also held meetings of their own, full 
of interest and enthusiasm, in the house of the Calvary 
Baptist Church. 

A day was given to the discussion of the ‘‘ Young Peo- 
ple’s Movement,” eliciting a bright and spirited typical de- 
bate—the very best of its kind heard during the sessions of 
the Convention ; but it led to no immediate formal result. 
Some of the delegates asked for official recognition of the 
national (or international) association of Baptist Young 
People, the Baptist Young People’s Union of America. 
Some asked that nothing be done. Some wanted a South- 
ern Baptist Young People’s Union Auxiliary to the Con- 
vention. This last was put into a formal proposition, in 
a cautious ‘‘ compromise” report ; but it was voted down, 
and the matter left as it was at the beginning. Probably 
this was the very best thing to do. 

The gem ofall the sessions was the Memorial service for 
the beloved and revered Dr. John A. Broadus It was on 
Sunday afternoon, from four o’clock to six. The great 
auditorium was packed to its utmost capacity, and hun- 
dreds failed to gain entrance. The exercises were in per- 
fect taste and of absorbing interest. Dr. J. C. Hiden 
spoke of the Student and Scholar; Dr. Henry A. MacDon 
ald spoke of the Preacher; Dr. F. H. Kerfoot, the pupil 
and also the colleague of Dr. Broadus, spoke of the 
Teacher, There was Scripture reading and prayer and 
singing. It was not a mournful occasion. It was the com- 
memoration of the translation of a prophet, thanking God 
for his coming, rejoicing in his service, and inciting others 
to enter into his fellowship and devotion and reward. 

Previous to the meeting of the Convention there were 
two or three sessions of the American Baptist Education 
Society, under the presidency of ex-Governor W. J. North- 
en, of Georgia, and the secretaryship of Dr. Henry L. 
Morehouse, of New York. There was no business of 
great public moment, altho there were some excellent 
speeches. Earnest and able pleas were made for the de- 
nominational recognition, firm establishment and ade- 
quate endowment of Columbian University in Washing- 
ton, which has an interesting history running back 
through eighty years, and which should be especially dear 
to every Baptist. In this argument the Hon. W. L. Wil- 
son, United States Postmaster-General, made a strong and 
scholarly address, 

The recent sessions of the Southern Baptist Convention 
were regarded by competent judges as among the very best 
ever held—a fitting introduction to its second half century. 
There are five survivors who shared in the organization of 
the Convention at Augusta, Ga.,, fifty years ago, and one of 
these, the venerable Rev. Dr. W. H. Parks, of Texas, was 
present at this Jubilee. The South has passed through 
great changes in these fifty years, and still greater changes 
the inevitable sequences of what has already taken place, 
await itin the near future. Its old exclusiveness, isolation 
and conservative provincialism are fast disappearing, never 
to return, 

W ASHINGTON, D. C, 
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THE UNITED BRETHREN BOARD OF MIS- 
SIONS. 


BY M. R. DRURY, D.D. 





THE forty-second annual meeting of the Board of Mis- 
sions of the United Brethren in Christ, was held in Fort 
Wayne, Ind.,May 9th-12th. This Board is composed of the five 
bishops of the Church, the senior Bishop, J. Weaver, D.D., 
being the president, seven directors elected by the General 
Conference, and one minister or layman elected by each 
annual conference, making a body of about sixty mem- 
bers. The annual conferences have only had representa- 
tion in the Board two years. Prior to that time its mem- 
bership was limited to the bishops and directors, hence the 
meetings were small, lacked enthusiasm and attracted 
little public attention. But with the increased represen- 
tation these anniversaries have given them a popular in- 
terest and influence before unknown. The wisdom of the 
provision for this larger representation in the Missionary 
Councils of the denomination has already been abun- 
dantly proved. 

The meeting just held was an inspiring convention. 
The Corresponding Secretary, W. M. Beil, D.D., pre- 
sented a very stimulating annual report which gave a 
comprehensive review of the Church’s missionary opera- 
tions the past year. It showed that gratifying progress 
had been made in all the fields under the care of the Board. 
In Germany there are now twenty churches with 863 mem- 
bers. In Africa there are 398 preaching places and 5,538 
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church members, indicating hopeful gains in both fields. 
In the home and frontier fields the growth also shows a 
vigor and fruitage exceptional in the history of the 
Church. 

The report of the Treasurer, the Rev. Wm. McKee, 
showed receipts for the year as fcllows: 


Total receipts 

If is understood that the collections on mission fields for 
their own support are equal to the receipts of the Board ; 
so that the whole amount raised for missions during the 
year is but little short of $100,000, the sum the Church aims 
to raise each year. With a growing missionary spirit and 
enlarged ideas of giving the contributions for missions are 
sure to have a steady increase from year to year. 

The Society has a debt of $24,000, which was slightly in- 
creased last year. This is all that remains of the indebted- 
ness of over $60 000 a few years ago. 

Two important steps taken respecting the work on the 
West Coast of Africa were, providing for a medical de- 
partment in the Rufus Clark and Wife Training School at 
Shaingay, and a sanitarium, or house of rest, on Mt. 
Leicester, near Freetown, for the use of missionaries who 
are sick or in need of rest. It is believed that with such a 
place for recuperation missionaries will not so soon need 
to return to thiscountry to regain health. 

The recommendation of the officers of the Board to open 
a new foreign mission the coming year, was unanimously 
approved. After the presentation of China as the most 
needy field and Japan as the field most accessible at this 
time, and a season of special prayer that God would direct 
in the choice of the field, a vote was taken, resulting as fol- 
lows: China,1; Japan, 39. This expression, with educated 
Christian Japanese workers ready to enter the service of 
the Board, seemed to point unmistakably to Japan as a 
providential mission field for the United Brethren Church. 

Auother new mission field that has opened to the United 
Brethren Church within the past year is in Tennessee and 
other parts ofthe South. The Church has had a mission 
conference in East Tennessee for years, but its progress has 
been slow. Recently a great forward movement has been 
made under the Jeadership of the Rev. T. C. Carter, D.D., 
Superintendent ; the Rev. W. L. Richardson, of Knoxville; 
the Rev. Sidney Tinker, of Chattanooga, and others. Some 
months ago the Southern Telescope, an eight-page paper, 
published fortnightly, was started in the interests of this 
work, all under the advice and direction of the missionary 
society. This new work was reported to the Board, and 
heartily approved. In this field two new presiding elders’ 
districts were recently formed, more than a score of minis- 
ters received, and more than one thousand members, a 
large proportion of whom are the converts of the recent 
great revivals which have been held. 

It is not the purpose of the Board in entering this invit- 
ing field to make proselytes of the members of other 
Churches. Yet the invitation to enter this Southern field 
comes from kading ministers and laymen of the South, 
who admire the elective system of the polity of the United 
Brethren Church, and because it receives women into its 
councils and into the ministry on the same terms as men, 
because it puts no limit on the pastoral term, and because 
of other features that are distinctively American in its 
government. 

These two movements, to open a new foreign mission in 
Japan and to extend the labors of the Church into new 
territory in the South, have already had the effect of 
broadening the sympathies of the denomination and of 
quickening its endeavors to evangelize the world. 

The following is asummary of the appropriations made 
for the coming year: 
$6,000 

4,300 

2,000 

7,550 

375 

5,300 

8,572 
$37,147 

New missions are to be opened in Chicago, Stockton, 
Cal., Evansville, Ind., Toronto, Ont., and elsewhere as the 
funds of the Board will justify. 

A new missionary monthly recently started, called the 
Search Light, was approved by the Board and made its 
organ in pushing its work. With this new means of 
spreading missionary intelligence throughout the Church 
and with all its missions better equipped than ever before, 
the future is hopeful for an increased harvest of suuls 
saved, both at home and abroad. 

The new era of progress and aggressive endeavor cn 
which the United Brethren Church has entered in recent 
years had much to do in making its late missionary anni- 
versary the best beyond, all question, in the history of the 
denomination. 

Fort WAYNE, IxD. 


Germany, including $2,700 for a chapel at Weimar.... 
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RELIGIOUS NOTES. 


THE Trinitarian Bible Society of England showed re 
ceipts of $5,563, and a circulation of 80,000. Reference in 
the report is also made to the new edition of the Hebrew 
Bible and a Hebrew German Bible, also being printed. 





...-The West Presbyterian Church of this city, which 
has been without a pastor since the resignation of Dr. 
John R. Paxton, has called Dr. P. S. Moxom, formerly 
pastor of a Baptist church in Boston and now pastor of 
the South Congregational Church in Springfield, Mass. 
Dr. Moxom has not yet given his decision. 


....The statistics of the English Presbyterian Church 
show the total number of communicants to be 68,997, an 
increase for the past year of 1,412, distributed over nearly all 
of the eleven presbyteries. The total income of the Church 
is $1,172,700, of which sum about $98,000 was for purely con 
gregational purposes. There are 450 Sunday-schools, of 
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which 320 are congregational and 130 mission, with 82,596 
scholars and 7,532 teachers ; a marked increase. 


....-The Metropolitan Tabernacle, London, reports for 
the year a total membership of 4,965. This is adecrease on 
the whole of 133, owing chiefly to transfer and joining 
other churches, to non-attendance and death. The increase 
has been 215 by baptism, 62 by letter and 16 by profession 
of those previously baptized. There are 22 missions con- 
nected with the church, with seatings for 3,9.5 persons, 
also 28 Sunday and Ragged schools, with 659 teachers and 
8,387 scholars. 


....The Haskell lectures in the University of Chicago 
during May and June will be given by John H. Barrows, 
D.D., on “Christianity, the World-Religion.” The special 
topics will be ‘‘Universal Aspects of Christianity,” 
“World-wide Effects of Christianity,” ‘‘The Universal 
Book,” “ ‘The Universal Man and Savior,” “The Christian 
Revelation of God the Basis of a Universal Religion,” and 
“The Historic Character and Elements of Christianity in 
their Relations to the Universal Faith.” 


...-An illustration of the extent of the ritualistic move- 
ment is given by the fact that on Good Friday a rector in 
Liverpool preached “The Way of the Cross” through the 
streets of his parish. Before him there wascarried a large 
wooden cross mounted on a pole, which was followed by 
the church choir in cassocks, short surplices and skull- 
caps, the rector and his curates wearing, instead of the 
skullcaps, birettas. Halts were made at the stations of 
the cross, some of them being selected near Nonconformist 
churches. 


....-The Rev. F, G. Draper, a missionary of the Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church in Japan, who has recently returned 
from that country, states that the Japanese Government 
is issuing general passports to American and English resi- 
dents good for a year and allowing them to go where they 
please in the Empire. This is a great improvement on the 
special passports which have been issued hitherto. Mr. 
Draper also says that the Japanese Government is in many 
ways indicating its kindly feeling toward missionaries and 
Americans. 


....It is interesting to read the comments of the Reli- 
gious Press of England on the Pope’s Encyclical. There is 
a mingled feeling of amusement, suspicion and contempt, 
the last aroused especially by the offer of an indulgence of 
300 days to all those who piously recite the prayer for re- 
union appended to the letter, and a “plenary indulgence 
once a month on the observance of the usual conditions to 
those who have recited it daily.”” The Rock says‘ requics- 
cat in pace; that is to say, where similar effusions before 
it have found their resting place in the national waste-paper 
basket.’ The Independent calls it ‘‘ nothing less than an 
insult to our Protestantism, to our independence of judg- 
ment and to our common sense.” 


....Some time ago two Capuchin friars in Venezuela 
commenced an attack upon Protestantism in one of the pa- 
pers at Maracaibo. They were replied to by Mr. Norwood, 
agent of the American Bible Society, and there was quite 
a discussion inthe public journals. Mr. Norwood after- 
ward was planning for an extended trip along the coast 


* when he received an urgent request from these two men, 


one from Maracaibo and the other from Baranquilla, ask- 
ing him to come to Curagao and see them. He went and 
had several days of earnest conversation with them, as tbe 
result of which both have announced their intention of sepa- 
rating from the Roman Catholic Church, and called for a 
public meeting, in Curagao, in which they set forth the 
reasons which animated them in this decision, 


. ..The recently published handbook of the International 
Young Women’s Christian Association shows that the 
number of city associations has increased from 4 in 1886, to 
58; the number of college and school associations from 1 
in 1873, to 266; of State associations from none in 1873 to 
16. The summer conferences and schools have increased 
so that the plans for the present year include four: one at 
Northfield, Mass., one at Lake Geneva, Wis., one in the 
South and one on the Pacific Coast. The Association’s 
school for young women at Chicago is designed to train 
young women for work as general secretaries, physical di- 
rectors, and other officers in tHe State, International and 
World’s Associations. Already two general secretaries 
have been sent to large cities in India to develop the work 
already begun there. 


....The fiftieth anniversary of the ordination to the 
Roman Catholic priesthood of Archbishop Williams, of 
Boston, was the cccasion of a grand celebration. Priests 
and people on every side came to the city to honor him, and 
the religions services were carried out with great pomp 
and splendor. Among the special tokens of regard were a 
gold medal and an autograph le‘ter from the Pope, a!so a 
special cablegram during the services received from the 
Pope, sending his congratulations and the apostolic ble-s- 
ing. The bishops of the Church presented him with a 
beautiful chalice of solid gold studded with precious stones. 
Among those present at the celebration were Cardinal 
Gibbons, Archbishop Satolli, President Hogan, of St. 
John’s Seminary, Archbishops Corrigan, Ryan, Ireland 
and many others; also the Rev. Peter Havermans, the 
oldest Roman Catholic priest in the United States, having 
seen sixty years of service in the ministry. 


....The anvual report of the British and Foreign Bible 
Society shows total receipts of $1,166,815, about $160 less 
than the year preceding. Of this sum $699,050 was contri- 
butions, the sales realizing $467,760, The home issues were 
1,651,556, the foreign issues 2,185,656, making a total of 
3,837,222. One special point of interest is the increase of 
28,264 copies in whole Bibles. The total issucs from the 
commencement amount to nearly 144,000,000. Through 
the German agency the circulation was 294,572; the Span- 
ish agency, 51,907; Belgian agency, 34,468; French agency, 
167,763; Austro-Hungarian agency, including the Danu- 
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bian States, 161,694; the North Russian agency, including 
the North European Russia, Siberia and part of Centra) 
Asia, 358,753; South Russian agency, including Southern 
European Russia, the Caucasus, Transcaspia and Southern 
Turkestan, 168,555; the Turkish agency, 37,907; Egyptian 
agency, 24,116; China agency, 276,519, and Malaysian 
agency, 76,867. 


....The Presbyterian Church of Scarborough on the: 
Hudson, erected by Mrs. Elliott F. Shepard, in honor of 
her husband, was dedicated May 14th. Colonel Shepard 
had purchased the lot before his death and planned to erect, 
a church on a site hitherto occupied by two beer saloons 
which had done much havoc among the people. After his 
death his widow carried out his purpose,and the result is a 
building of classic design and noble appearance. The sery- 
ices included an invocation by Wilson Phraner, D.D., a 
dedicatory prayer by George Alexander, D.D., and ad- 
dresses by Jobn Hall, D.D., and the Rev. J. T. Wilds, of 
the Broome Street Church in this city. Dr. Hall paid a 
most cordial tribute to the memory of Colonel Shepard, and 
Mr. Wilds made specially tender reference to his relations. 
with the man who had done so much for Christ’s work in 
the destitute parts of the city. There wasa large company 
present, including many members of the Vanderbilt 
family, and others well known in the social, business and 
philanthropic circles of this city. 


....For some time there has been the earnest desire that 
the Student Volunteer movement should extend into the 
universities of Europe. Hitherto there has been nothing 
of that sort. The missionary societies have been compelled 
almost entirely to educate their missionaries themselves, 
and have been unable to draw on the general body of stu- 
dents. Mr. Wilder has visited Scandinavia and Denmark 
with good results, securing an annual summer conference 
of Christian students. In Germany there has been a Chris- 
tian movement in the universities. During the past three 
years a society for Christian work has been formed in Paris 
with club house, reading, magazine and conversation rooms, 
Recently Mr. Donald Fraser visited the city to bring that 
work and the British movement into closer union. The 
director of the House of Missions of the Paris Evan- 
gelical Society cordially supported him, and at the close of 
a meeting recently a declaration of the same form as that 
of the Student Volunteer pledge received nine signatures. 
Most of them were of men already prepared for the foreign 
field ; yet this nucleus, it is hoped, will be the bezinning 
of a wide work extending into other colleges of France and 
Switzerland. 


...-The National Temperance Society celebrated its 
thirtieth anniversary in Broadway Tabernacle, May 14th, 
The annual report showed total receipts of $88,170, of which 
29,308 were from publications and $8,862 from donations, 
legacies and invested funds. Twenty-six new publications 
have been issued, making the total number on the list 
2,108. The missionary work of the Society has been vigor- 
ously prosecuted among the colored people of the South, in 
Congress and in needy localities. Resolutions were passed 
in memory of the late Dr. John N. Stearns, for so long the 
corresponding secretary and publishing agent, recommend- 
ing that, as a memorial of his name and work, there should 
be erected a permanent building both for the accommoda- 
tion of the Society and for the maintenance of a free tem- 
perance library, for the providing of assembly halls, lodge 
rooms, etc., for thé local temperance bodies, and generally 
for headquarters of the temperance work of the whole city 
and country. Resolutions were also passed urging a feder- 
ation of all temperance efforts in the land, recognizing the 
beneficial effects of the enactment of laws requiring in- 
struction in the schools as to the nature and effects of alco- 
holic drinks, and expressing hearty approbation of the ac- 
tion of Bishop Watterson, of Ohio, in withdrawing his 
approbation from any and every Catholic society in his 
diocese that has a liquor dealer or a saloon keeper at its 
head or anywhere among its officers, and suspending any 
such society from its rank and privileges as a Catholic so- 
ciety, and directing the priests to refuse absolution to 
saloon keepers who call themselves Catholics and yet carry 
on their businessein a forbidden way or sell on Sundays. 
The Hon. Joshua L. Baily was elected Presideat. There 
were addresses by General Howard, Dr. A. B. Kendig, the 
Rev. Frank Ellis and Dr. D. J. Burrell. 


....Dr. F. C. Iglehart, a New York Methodist pastor, 
has an article in the last Methodist Revicw on the ques- 
tion of “The Young Man and the Church,” raised by Mr. 
Edward Bok, in The Cosmopolitan, He denies that Mr. 
Bok’s statement is true that young men do not go to 
church, and also the truth of the explanation that they do 
not go because they get little or nothing from the pulpit. 
The article sets forth a number of statements and facts 
which go to show that while the observance of Sunday is 
becoming mu-h more lax, and the day is made more a day 
for recreation, visiting, riding, particularly on the bicycle, 
than it used to be, yet young men do attend church, and 
in increasing numbers. He quotes President Clark, of the 
Christian Endeavor Society, who says that the attendance 
of young men at church is increasing every year, and that 
the number of young men in the Christian Endeavor So- 
ciety inthe United States is about 750,000, The general 
secretary of the Epworth League, Mr. Schell, says that 
in that organization there are 400,000 young men, between 
the ages of eighteen and thirty-five, and that there never 
were SO Many men “in our congregations as there are to- 
day.”” Dr. John Hall, of the Fifth Aveaue Presbyterian 
Church, gives expression toa similar opinion, and says that 
‘*the most hopeful work of our church is that which is 
done by our young men. The two missions connected witb 
our church, one of which has just dedicated a new build- 
ing, have been founded and run largely by our young men.” 
Dr. Talmage says : 

** Never were there so many young men attending church as 
to-day. Young men are made ushers in the church, officers in 
the church, are given ten times the prominenc?2 in Christian 
work they had when I was a boy.” 
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Dr. Russell H. Conwell, of the Philadelphia Baptist Tem- 
ple, says that the young men “ often press into our church 
uotil not another seat is to be had, and then four or five 
hundred young men go down into an overflow meeting.” 
Dr. Iglehart also quotes Dr. Hall], Dr. Talmage, Chauncey 
M. Depew and others as holding the opinion that the Amer- 
ican pulpit is not growing weaker, but is stronger to-day 
than ever before. 








Missions. 
LIGHT IN EGYPT. 


BY GEORGE R, LEAVITT, D.D, 


Tue Congregationalist party of forty-one gentlemenand 
ladies, including a dozen clergymen, sailed from New York, 
February 16th, for the East. On Wednesday, March 13th, 
they embarked on the Nile. It was quite a representative 
company. It included Congregationalists, Baptists, Metho- 
dists, Presbyterians, Disciples, Episcopalians. It was care- 
fully selected for congeniality. In this it is quite an ideal 
company. As we were crossing the Mediterranean—Paul’s 
Mediterranean—sailing along the coast of Greece, and “ un- 
der Crete,’’ I thought, what enthusiasm the missionary 
Apostle would have had, if he could have taken thiscompany 
from port to port of that old Roman world as an exbibition 
of Christianity! We came to Assiout on Sunday morning, 
March 17th. Ass’out is the capital of Upper Egypt. Its 
population is nearly 50,000, many thousands being Copts. 
It is one of the stations of the United Presbyterian Mission. 
Many years ago Dr. Joseph P. Thompson gave the readers 
of THE INDEPENDENT, among his studies in Egyptology, 
some very valuable articles upon the Copts. I was desirous 
to see this interesting people and their churches and the 
missions among them. The city is perhaps two miles from 
the landing. Some on doukeys, and some afoot, we went 
to the early service at the Mission College. This service is 
for the college students and isin Arabic. The college build- 
ing is one of the finest in the city. It is in large, well-kept 
grounds, The service was proceeding as we entered. 
There may have been 200 men and boys, and at the front of 
the room, with a low screen separating, a bundred women 
and girls. ‘The service was conducted by a missionary, 
a veteran in the service, thostill in his prime, the Rev. J. 
R. Alexander. He had just given out a bymn tothe tune 
St. Martins. We sang 


“Oh for a thousand tongues to sing !” 


The volume was grand, if the enthusiastic Copts did flat. 
They all and always flat Mr. Alexander told us. The ser- 
mon was upon the pillar and cloud of fire. With the 
prayer, the Scripture reading, a brief exercise in catechiz- 
ing, it occupied an hour and a half, The collection was 
taken by little girls. The last to be called on for a gift 
was Mr. Alexander. One of the sweet-faced children held 
her Jittle saucer for his offering. We introduced ourselves 
at the conclusion of the service ; and some wealthy gentle- 
men in tke party, conceiving the purpose of making a spe- 
ial offering for the work, requested that we might hear 
some account of it, that they might give more intelli- 
geutly—a request with which the happy missionary gladly 
complied. The following are some of the points of his ad- 
dress: The United Presbyterian Mission was planted in 
Egypt forty years ago, among the Copts, who number half 
amillion in a population of seven millions. At first there 
were two missionaries. There are now fifteen ordained 
men, a physician and seven women in the work, which ex- 
tends from Alexandria seven hundred miles up the river to 
Assouan. The difficulties were great. The Mohammedans 
opposed them, also the Coptic Church—a Church whose 
history reaches back to the third century. The Govern- 
ment was unfriendly. But adherents were found, and then 
converts. There are now nearly five thousand members in 
the mission churches. The aggregate congregations on 
any Sunday are 8,000. There are 8,000 scholars in the 
schools. The type of the work done is seen in the church in 
Assiout. It has over 300 members. It is self-supporting. It 
supports a woman to help the pastor. It also bas a school 
and carries on a home missionary work. The American 
Consular Agent, a wealthy man. is only one of the leading 
men who belongs to this church. Self-support has been 
very successfully promoted in this mission. Seventy-two 
churches and a hundred schools are wholly sustained by 
the people 

One of the brightest features of the work is that it has so 
successfully reached Mohammedans, Of the 8,000 pupils 
in the mission schools 1,500 are Mohammedans. Moham- 
medan Beys send their boys to these schools in preference 
to the State schools. As many as seventy Mohammedans 
have been received into the churches. A book has been 
written, in Syria, for Mohammedans, giving the story of 


Christianity. This book has had agreat sale in Egypt. It* 


has just passed to its third edition. From ten to fifteen thou- 
sand copies of the Scriptures in Arabic are sold every year. 

While the Coptic Church bas maintained an attitude of 
unrelenting opposition it has been greatly influenced by 
the mission. The young men in Assiout and elsewhere 
Were so stirred by what they saw and heard, that they asked 
their prie-ts and then the bishop for a preacher. The 
Priests and the bishop gave them the same answer: ‘‘ We 
Cannot preach.” Preaching in this Coptic Church has al- 
Most disappeared, having given place, as it seems tending 
todo in the Anglican Church, to liturgy. 

The Homilies of Chrysostom are still used without being 
Understood, in some places. The liturgical service occu- 
Ples from sunrise until nine or ten o'clock. The young 
meu were not to be put off, and in the end they were sent 
to the Protestants for a preacher! The best preacher in 
the mission was given them, anative; and the extraor- 
dinary spectacle may be seen in Assiout of a large congre- 
Ration, sometimes a thousand and largely young men, as- 
Sembled to hear a warm evan gelical sermon. 

There is great hope for Egypt. Under the British occu- 
Pancy it is undoubtedly better governed than in all its 
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history. The resources of a wealthy land are still here, 
represented by this wonderful river. An enormous ton- 
nage is afloat upon it, going up, going down. On some 
days we have passed hundreds of merchandise boats that 
would measure from one to twenty tons. And. the people 
are here. [I -had had the impression that it is a worn-out 
race, or, rather, that the races of the valley are worn out. 
The Fellahin are the lowest of all, and are a downtrodden, 
abject race. But there are pith and fiber even among 
these. Think of donkey boys, running beside their donkeys 
fifteen miles in two hours and a half, and making nothing 
of it! And of women lifting to their heads their huge 
water jars, which, filled, must weigh from fifty to seventy- 
five pounds, rising with them, climbing the steep river 
bank, with one han4 poising the jar and the other draw- 
ing the skirt and carrying them to the mud village 
in the grove of palms a mile distant. The stuff is 
here. The limbs are round; the figure is good. The 
contour of the head in Fellahin and Bedouin and Nubian 
and Egyptian and Copt and Sudanese, is often fine. The 
Copts have gentle, refined faces. They are the representa- 
tives of the ancient Egyptians, with the identical type of 
face which one sees upon the monuments in Memphis and 
Beni Hassan, and Abydos and Thebes. There is light in 
Egypt. The re-ources are being intelligently developed ; 
and with missions like this at Assiout, we may certainly 
expect a transformation—if more slow, as wide reaching 
and substantial as in India or Japan. Our millionaires 
put each a handful of gold in the hand of Mr. Alexander, 
the missionary, and one of them said: ‘ This is the bright- 
est spot I have seen in Egypt’’; and the other, a great lum- 
ber merchant, walked away as happy,with an Arabic Bible 
under his arm, as if it were worth as much as his recent 
timber purchase in Florida, of Georgia pine, which is to 
yield a million and a half feet of measured lumber, and 
stands over a bed of phosphate worth more than some gold 
mines. Many readers of THE INDEPENDENT have visited 
the Nile. Many will visit it. Not all travelers keep the 
Lord’s Day on the Nile or elsewhere. Buta Sabbath keep- 
ing tourist in these regions, who reads this article, will 
find a blessing for his own soul, and give a lifting hand to 
a noble work, and get the grand inspiration of a bopeful 
outlook for the future of one of the darkest, most hopeless 
regions of the Globe, in visiting the United Presbyterian 
Mission at Assiout. 
ON THE NILF. 
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THE Church Missionary Society reports °a general in- 
come of $1,167,070, of which sum $787,930 is from donations 
and $202,160 from legacies; $83,880 was contributed to 
meet last year’s deficit. There were also special contribu- 
tions amounting to $114,830, and $6,075 was drawn from 
the contingency fund. The total regular income was 
$1,359,855, more than $100,000 in excess of any previous year 
apart from the special funds. The total number of mis- 
sionaries is 633, exclusive of wives ; clergymen, 348, laymen 
92, single women 193. Eighty-one candidates have been ac- 
cepted as missionaries, in most cases after longer or short- 
er periods of training. Of the 42 men 17 were university 
graduates, ‘The total number of baptisms, so far as could 
be learned, was 4,200, including 1,500 in India, 1,400 in Af- 
rica, and 650 in China. This represents converts carefully 
instructed and well tested. <A glance over the field shows 
that there bas been good work done in the Society’s estab- 
lished missions: but special interest gathers about the ex- 
tension work, especially into West Africa and Western 
China, and also into the Polar regions for work among the 
Eskimos. In Ugarda the work has taken a remarkable, 
almost a sudden leap forward. Its extent from the capital 
into the outlying provinces has been rapid and fruitful. 
Three of these are now occupied by resident missionaries, 
and 130 native evangelists, supported by the native Church, 
occupy not less than 85 stations. There are about 200 
buildings for public worship and teaching in the country 
districts with an average daily attendance of 4,000 and on 
Sundays of 20,000, exclusive of the attendance at the capi- 
tal. More than 800 adult converts were baptized during 
the year, most of them after four months’ careful instruc- 
tion. 


, Biblical Research. 


THE claims of Professor Meinhold, at the Bonn Vaca- 
tion course of lectures, to the effect that the account of 
the Patriarchs Abrabam, Isaac and Jacob are entirely 
ubhistorical, and the additionalclaim that thisis the nec- 
essary conclusion of the documentary theory of the Penta- 
teuch as correctly accepted, hascalled forth a large number 
of replies, in which the more conseivative men, while 
accepting the literary substratum of the new theory, yet 
decidedly maintain that notwithstanding this the records 
of that early period are, on the whole, historically reliable. 
Among the.longer replies is that of Professor Zéckler in 
the Beweis des Glaubens, No. 2, in which the writerempha- 
sizes over against the negative position of Meinhold the 
positive data we have from so many sources, also outside 
of the Scriptures, on the historical character of that period 
as presented in the Book of Genesis. Professor von Orelli, 
of Basel, who is rapidly coming to the front as a defender 
of a moderately conservative yet very positive biblical in- 
terpretation, has published in the Evangel. Luth. Kirchen- 
zeitung, of Leipsic, a series of articles on the same subject 
(No. 10 and sqq.). His central proposition is that the dis- 
tribution of these records among various authors writing 
at various times does not invalidate their claims as histor- 
ical documents. To Meinhold’s parallel drawn from the 
traditions of Luther’s day to show how unreliable such 
traditions are, von Orelli says: 

* But how can we compare the rapid living and much reading 
days of our times as a measure for the faithful oral tradition of 
the early period of Israel; or how can we compare the compli- 
cated history of the Reformation with those simple histories? I 
believe, indeed, that the history of those days was more compli- 
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cated and richer than they appear to be from the account given 
in the book of Genesis. But what was retained by memory, be- 
cause it had an immediate personal interest for those concerned, 
and had local connections, consisted of the forms of the promi- 
nent leaders, whose personal peculiarities were indelibly im- 
pressed upon the tribe, and whose experiences became matters of 
the greatest importance for their followers. That these recollec- 
tions should have assumed a somewhat variegated form in the 
different branches of a tribe isthe most natural thing in the 
world.” 

One of the instructive features of Orelli’s discussions are 
his citations from authors who, while critically standirg 
on the documents of theory, yet claim for the earliest his- 
tory of Israel a reliable record in the Scriptures. Among 
these is Kittel, in his “ Geschicte der Hebrier,” who 
states that, notwithstanding the discevery of sources, 
“there is a wonderful agreement in the statement of the 
facts.”” Again he says: ‘“Noneof the arguments urged 
against the kernel of the primitive history of Israel jus- 
tify us to understand the Patriarcbs as heads of tribes, 
who stood at the head of the nomadic tribe existing before 
their days that became subject to them.” In the same 
way the assyriologist Hommel accepts the early chapters 
in Genesis as containing large elements of historical truth. 
Naturally Kénig, in his new “ Einleitung,” does the same, 
claiming, also, that for the pre-Mosaic period the writer of 
Genesis had not only tradition, but even written sources. 
The indications are that this controversy will lead to a 
thorough sifting of the sources and data on which can be 
based the claim that the account of the earliest history of 
Israel is historically reliable. 


...M. Eisenstadt, a German-Jewish scholar, has pub- 
lished a work on the relation of the Talmud to biblical 
criticism. He has collected all the passages in the Tal- 
mud and the Midrash that relate to the criticism of the 
Scriptures. The fact that but little of this material can 
be found, he explains on the ground that the Talmudists 
were afraid that a critical investigation of the Scriptures 
would undermine their authority in religious matters. 
The author first collects those passages from which it ap- 
pears that the Talmudists were of the opinion that Moses 
alone did not write the whole Pentateuch. The Talmud- 
ists, notwithstanding such statements as that of Baba 
bathra 14b, 15a, where it is claimed that Moses wrote the 
last eight verses of Deuteronomy before his death at the 
command of the Lord, yet agree that a number of Old 
Testament books were not written alone by the persons 
whose name they bear, but that they are the composition 
from various sources at a later period. In proofof this 
Eisenstadt cites a list of authorities. In regard to the 
Psalms, too, the Talmudists tried to determine more ex- 
actly the authorship. Among other things they say: 
‘David wrote some of the Psalms, since the Psalms bear 
his name.” Quite noteworthy is the passage from Rubba 
numeri, 12, $3: ‘‘ Rabbi Joshua ben Levi says : ‘ Moses com- 
posed eleven Psalms’; and then he mentions five of these, 
addivg, ‘So far my tradition goes; which the others were 
I can only guess.’ ”’ 


The Sunday-School. 


LESSON FOR JUNE 2D. 
THE RESURRECTION OF JESUS.—MArk 16: 1-8. 


GOLDEN TEXT.—" The Lord is risen indeed.’’—Luke 24: 34. 

Nores.—"* The Sabbath was past.”’—After sunset, and a 
little longer, till stars appeared, to make sure, on Saturday 
night. “* Mary Magdalene.”’—Who had been cured of 
aform of insanity, possessed of devils. There is no evi- 
dence that she had been a bad woman.- * Mary,” “ Sa- 
lome.”—One was the mother of James the Less, and the 
other was the wife of Zebedee and the mother of James and 
Jobn. ** Bought spices.”—These women were of those 
who followed and attended Jesus and his disciples. Per- 
haps they had some property; perhaps they bought the 
spices from the common fund. They could not buy until 
the sunset had opened the markets after the Sabbath. It 
was pot usual thus to wrap the body in spices. They 
used probably myrrh and aloes and some bituminoas oil to 
wrap them about the body. This was rather, we presume, 
the women’s duty, which may explain why the disciples 
did not come so early to care for the body. “ Very 
early.’”’—Starting by dawn, and reaching the tomb by sun- 
rise. “Who shall roll us away the stone?” It was 
then a round slab, like a millstone, which ran in a 
groove which sunk into a little depression to hold it 
when in place before the opening in the side of the 
cliff. -——".A young man.’’—The angel takes the form of 
immortal youth and vigor. “ Jesus the Nazarene.” — 
The full name by which he was known, to distinguish him 
from others of the first name. “ Tell his disciples and 
Peter.’—Thbis is in Mark’s Gospel, and Mark was a special 
disciple of Peter who gives this little touch. — He 
goeth before you into Galilee.”"—And yet he appeared to 
the disciples firstin Jerusalem. It does not seem as if they 
reported this command to the disciples. It would seem as 
if, on account of the disciples’ unbelief, Christ made his 
first appearance to them in Jerusalem instead of Galilee, 
altho he did afterward appear to the great bulk of bis Gal- 
jlean disciples there, they having already left the city for 
home at the time of his resurrection. 

Instruction.—It took a great deal of evidence to persuade 
the unbelieving disciples that Jesus had really arisen. The 
report of the empty tomb, of the women who had seen the 
angels, of Mary Magdalene who had run to tell the disci- 
ples and had come back to meet Jesus himself, were not 
enough—not even John’s silent faith when he entered the 
tomb. Wecannot think of them as people easily duped. 
It required miraculous appearances of Jesus to them in a 
closed room before they could really be convinced that it 
was really he. 

This was the first Sabbath—Sunday. This consecrated 
Sunday as the Christian Sabbath. There is no command 
for it, no formal abrogation of the Jewish Sabbath on Sat- 
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urday, but a gradual dropping of the one and taking up 
of the other. At first the disciples, some of them, espe- 
cially the Gentile converts who followed Paul, gave up the 
Jewish Sabbath with the rest of the Jewish ceremonial 
law, and Paul told them that was allowable; but soon 
they found that a rest and worship day was needed, and 
they took Sunday, changing the rest-day as they did the 
fast days. 

Sunday celebrates Christ’s victory over the grave. The 
resurrection was the completion of his work for us. It 
gives the evidence of his Messiahship ; it crowns his whole 
work. The New Testament makes more of our Lord’s 
resurrection than even of his death. 

The great value of Christ’s resurrection is what Paul 
valued it for, the testimony it gives toimmortality. Jesus 
rose from the dead. Soshall we. Death did not end all 
for him; nor will it for us. We can say, ‘‘O Grave, where 
is thy victory ?” for we have gotten this victory over it 
through our Lord Jesus Christ’s resurrection. 

The women came first to the sepulcher, as they had been 
the last to leave the cross, We may not doubt the love of 
the disciples for their Master, but the love of these women 
was more devoted and sé¢lf-sacrificing. 

Their love set them to work. They wanted to do some- 
thing forhim. This is an example. 

Difficulties did not daunt them. They were not afraid of 
the soldiers. They were anxious about the stone, but they 
were expecting somehow to get help. 

Angels ministered to them ; why not to us ? 

We need not ask what was the character of our Lord’s 
resurrection body, for we cannot understand it. He said: 
“‘A spirit hath not flesh and bones as ye see me have.”’ 
That looks as if it were a body of enduring flesh and 
blood. But it passed unobstructed through shut doors 
and ascended to Heaven ; and Paul speaks of such bodies as 
** spiritual.” The explanation can be reserved for the next 


world. 



























































Ministerial Register. 


BAPTIST. 
Bicknell, Ind., 






SHITTENDEN, G. A., accepts call to North Roy- 
alton, O. 


GOPE, Henry F., 







Rochester, N. Y., resigns. 

DUPONT, F. L., Denton, accepts call to Hico, Tex. 

EAST, J. A., Greece, N. Y., accepts call to Waterloo, Ia. 

EARLE, E. B., Jamaica, Vt., resigns. 

HOLTZ@LAW, Wititiam J., Owensboro, Ky., resigns. 

LEONARD, T. 8., Port Richmond, N. Y., resigns. 

PERMINTER, J. B., Dallas, accepts call to Coleman, Tex. 

ROCHO, V , Emerson, accepts call to Council Bluffs, Ta. 

VENABLE. R. A., President of Mississippi College, called to 
Meridian, Miss. 

















CONGREGATIONAL. 
Olivet, accepts call to Lansing, Mich. 
Beloit, accepts call to Hartford, Wis. 
Lowell, Mass., called to French ch. in that 







‘ALLEN, E. B., 
BUSWELL, JAmMEsO., 
COTE, THomas G. A., 

city. e 

CUTLER, W. A., ord. May 8th, Emington, Ill. 

(DETLING, WitiiaM C., Shoreham, Vt., resigns. 
EVELAND, Samuet, Joplin, Mo.,acceaptscall to Eagle Mills. 
HANNA, Tnoman, Black Diamond, Cal., resigns. 
HAWLEY, CALvIin F., Solon, accepts call to Gordon, Mich. 
INGHAM. J. B., Clear Lake, accepts call to Drummond, Pratt 

and Cable, Wis. 
IVES, Josern B., Palermo, Cal., resigns. 
KENT, LAWRENCE G., Forrest, Il., called to Muscatine, Ia. 
KENNISON, Epwanp M., Rockport, Me., resigns. 
LEWIS, James M., Indianapolis, Ind., called to Sandwich, Il. 
LEWIS, James M., Indianapolis, Ind., resigns. 
McALLISTER, A., Mapleton, accepts call to Verndale, Minn. 
MANAVIAN, GARABED M., Waukegan, IIL, 
Turkey. 
MORRISON, CALDWELL, 
PARKER, Cuas. O., Hill, N. H., called to Howells, N. Y¥ 
PARKER, Lawrence J., West Guthrie, Okla., resigns. 
PARSONS, JAMES, Soquel, accepts call to Vacaville, Cal. 











Ark 















Conway, Mass., resigns. 











— RIcHARD, Newark, O., called to We'sh ch., 
nd. 

PRICE, Thomas M., West Duluth, Minn., resigns, 
SAILOR, Joun, Douglas, Mich., resigns. 
SCHWIMLEY, W.A., ord. May 7th, Penfield, 0. 
SHULTZ, Jacos R., Peru, Il,, resigns. 
MTCOMB, Artraour, Gilbertville, Mass., resigns. 
WILSON, Henry, Canton, 8. D., resigns. 












LUTHERAN. 





DRAWBAUGH, D. P., 
nellsburg, Penn. 
KASTA, J, B., inst. May 5th, Central Bridge, N.Y. 

KUHN, J. Lanark, IIl., resigns. 

RICE, C. E., Shanesville, 0., resigns. 
SMITH, J. H., inst. May 5th, Lewisburg, O. 
SMITH, P. B., Rochester, N. Y., resigns. 













PRESBYTERIAN, 
‘BROWNE, Geo. Ss. J., Bowling Green, called to Cincinnati, O. 
FAHS, D. W., inst. May 6th, Independence, Ia. 
GOSSARD, T. M., inst. May 9th, Millersburg, 0. 
-HUELSTER, Wwo., Ontario, accepts call to North Ontario, Cal. 
McCLEOD, M. H., 
Cal. 
McFADDEN, Ss. D., inst. and ord. May &th, Prineeton, la. 
MoGILVRAY, Henry, inst. May 8th, Portland, Me. 
PAGE, E. M., Waverly, called to Delphos, O. 




















PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL. 
BOGG, E. B., Newark, N. J., died May 8th, aged 75. 
DAVIS, O., Philadelphia, Penn., called: to Haddonfield, N. J 
FETCH, H. L , ord. May &th, New Orleans, La. 
FOTHERGILL, F. A., New York City, died May 10th, aged 26. 
FULTON, J. M. C., Jacksonville, Ill, died May 1th. 












Paris, France 


HOWELL, Geo., 
SAUNDERS, E. ¢ 





West Washington, D. C., died May 7th. 
, Cold Spring, accepts call to Rhinebeck, 







MISCELLANEOUS. 
CASES MEER, Miss OLIviA J., 


Cc ONOVER M., Dutch Ref 
call to k RF owt and North 

KYLE, 8. J., United Pres., Cambridge, N. 
Johnstown, Fenn. 

LEINBACH, A. S., Ger. Ref., Reading, Penn., resigns. 

McKEE, E., u ited Pres., Marissa, I1I., 

WwW ARNER, . E., Meth., ‘Oakley, Mich, died May 6th. 






Univ., ord., May Ist, 







Paterson, N. J. 














called to Harpfit, 


PARSONS, Jutius, Prentice, accepts call to Cumberland, Wis. 
Elwood, 


Gettysburg Seminary, called to McCon- 


North Ontario, accepts call to Westminster, 


HAYWARD, RicHarp, Upper Mentelaie. N. J., accepts call to 


Lansing, 
New Brunswick Sem., accepts 


Y., accepts call to 


called to ~:~" re Penn. 






THE INDEPENDENT. May 23, 1895. 
space at the beginning of the poem for a view of Ser ~ 
chon, a picturesque watering place in the Pyrenees, to 
which Lucile had gone; and I had no more thought of 
any trouble about it than if a picture of Newport were 
needed, so my ‘‘dummy” was made and the type cast 
way beyond the space reserved for the mountain village, 
In those days we never thought of molding engravings, 
for electrotyping, in anything but fresh wax. ‘Rotten 
wax,” that is, wax which by repeated using had become 
heavily charged with black lead, was good enough for 
type, but quite unsuited for fine engravings, which were 
molded separately, and then soldered into the type pages, 
Not being able to lay my hands at once on the view of 
the village required, I went ahead with a blind confi- 
dence that scented no danger. When it became neces- 
sary to get that particular form ready for the press, I 
hunted through everything available from magazines 
and guide books to the Gazette Universelle. There was 
no such plac as Serchon on either side of the Pyrenees, 
or on top of them. ‘‘Owen Meredith” was c »mimuni- 
cated with, and this was his reply, as beautifully lacking 
in information as it is in punctuation : 
“ KNEBWORTH 11 Aug 1880 

‘* Sir—To the best of my recollection the last edition of 
Lucile that rec’d auy correction from my hand is one 
published by Mr F Chapman and which I am told is now 
out of print Yr obedt sert 


Literature. 


The prompt mention in our list of * Booka of the Week” will be 
considered by us as an equivalent to their publishers for all vol- 
umes received, The interests of our realera will guide us in the 
selection of works for further notice. 


AMONG MY MANUSCRIPTS AND NOTES. 


BY A. V. S. ANTHONY. 





In looking over my portfolio of old manuscripts and 
notes, I came upon some records of verbal changes and 
alterations that may b2 of interest to the readers of your 
journal. 

A change of word, or thought, even tho it may not be 
for the better, at least shows the working of the author’s 
mind in his efforts to reach his readers at his best. The 
author, like his brother artist, the painter must, of neces- 
sity, block in his ideas roughly, at first, and then by sub- 
seq i1ent study develop them into the finised performance, 
with every part carefully compos2d and balanced, and 
epriched with the proper local color. Generally it is only 
the compositor and the proof-reader who are taken into 
his confidence, ~ 

It was the rule for Mr. Longfellow to have his verse 
put into type before he decided in his own mind whether 
he should give his poems to the public; and the many 
changes he mide show how painstaking he was always to 
parallel his brightest and best, to be always eq ial to him- 
self, 

I have before me the original manuscript of ‘‘ The 
Bridge of Cloud,” the first title of which—yartly erased 
on the manuscript—was ‘‘A Bridge in the Air.” The 
third line of the third stanz1 was originally written : 

* Where from cloud encompassed ridges,” 
and then changed and is now printed, 

* Where beneath the gusty ridges.” 
The last stanz. of the poem was subs‘antially rewritten 
In the first draft it reads : 


“ LYTTON,” 


That brought no comfort, so the En giish publisher 
was written to, and he suggested that the name of the 
village was probably misspalled, and shoald have been 
Luchon instead of Serchon. A large map of the Pyre- 
nees gave me the village, which was within the proper 
riding distance from Bigorre, from whence ‘ Lord Al- 
fred” was journeying, and my authority was soon found. 
This typographical error, largely owing, no doubt, to 
‘Owen Meredith” chirography, was in every Ea glish 
and American edition up to the time of my starting of 
this particular edition, and had it not been absolutely 
necessary that I should have a picture of the village, it 
is likely that adm‘rers of the poem might still be hunt- 
ing the Pyrenees for a place that never existed, even in 
name, 

My work brought me in contact with all the authors 
who were on the old Ticknor & Fields’s list, and natural- 
ly with many of the book lovers about Boston, who were 
often of the greatest assistance to me when I was mous- 
ing around for quaint bits in the way of head and tail 
pieces. I remember one little space that needed filling 
in the poem ‘‘ The Courtship of Miles Standish,” and by 
chance I mentioned the subject to Mr. Justin Winsor, 
the accomplished librarian at Harvard, who delighted 
me by saying, that he had a sketch of the ‘‘ Standish 
Spring,” which he made when quite a small lad. It was 
not a great work of art; but it bore all the marks of 
faithfulness that come from intelligent observation, I 
question if the average sunimor tourist to Plymouth 

Rock ever saw the spring, or even heard of it. 

Another treasury of knowledge was my friend Mr. E. 
P. Whipple, the genial essayist and litterateur, whose 
memory was a perfect reference library. In all that 
concerned Boston and the Commonwealth of Massachu- 
setts he ranked with the elder Samuel Adams Drake, 
and in his general knowledge of Eaglish literature he 
was the peer of any man. 

Knowing that I was at work on the illustrations for a 
volume of Tennyson’s poems to be published by Messrs. 
Ticknor & Fields, Mr. Whipple invited m2 to his house 
one evening to meet Mr. Biyard Taylor, who had recently 
returned from a visit to the laureate. Naturally he had 
much to say about the poet, and we were immz2nsely en- 
tertained by an initation that he gave of Tennyson’s 
recitation of the song from ‘The Princess,” ‘‘ Blow, 
bugle, blow,” which he pronounced ‘ Blaw, buergle, 
blaw,” intoning the whole song. Mr. Taylor was a fine 
mimic in this line, and I fancy that his rendering was 
‘* faithful and true.” 

Mr. Taylor also amused us by a description of an after- 
dinner performance, which, I am told, was very char- 
acteristic of the poet. When the pipes and cigars were 
finished, the guests were taken out onto the lawn, into 
the night, and were told to get down on their hands and 
knees, as did the host, to hunt for violets by the sense 
of smell! Rather a funny thing for a fellow to do, 
hampered with his best dress suit and a high “ choker” 

Among other bits I find something which has never 
seen the light. I: is Mr. James Russell Lowell’s “ opia- 
ion” on a manuscript of verse, by a Mr. T—, which 

yas sent to him for his advice as to its availability for 
publication. Mr. Loweil was evidently in a rollicking 

mood, and let himself loose. 

This is the professional opinion : 


* Dowaward through the darkness sinking, 
Blown by wind and beaten by shower, 
Thus I toss the thought I’m thinking, 
Throw to them this little flower.” 

The first, third and fourth lines are partly erasad, and 
these changes, which we find in the printe1 copy, were 
written in b2tween the lines : 

“ Through the mist and darkness sinking, 
Blown by wind and beaten by shower, 
Thus I fling the thought ’'m thinking. 
Fling this little Alpine flower.” 


It is interesting to note that he questioned the last line, 
and crossel it out, subseqiently rewriting it, This 
mvnuscript bears his signature, and date, March 12th, 
1864. 

Oae of my notes concerns a poet who, in some verses 
on ‘‘Springtime,” feeling that he needed a bit of bright 
c lor, introduced the ‘‘ waving golden-roJ.” A friendly 
hint from one who was nearing the autumn of life saved 
this Spring trifle from the sickle of the literary husband- 
man, 

Lalso find the record of a somewhat similar slip in the 
poem entitled ‘‘The Monk of Casal-Maiggiore,” which 
was discovered when I had the large quarto illustrated 
edition of Longfellow in preparation. Ino all the other 
editions the lines read : 

“Then her two favorite pullets and her last 
Were put to death at her express desire.” 
Now the monk, according to the story, had been dis- 
turbed by the crowing of the fowls, but one morning— 
“ They slept until the dawn of day drew near, 
Till the cock should have crowed, but did not crow, 
For they had slain the shining chanticleer 
And eaten him for supper, as you know.” 

Of course pullets, being of the female persuasion, are 
not in the habit of crowing; so in the illustrated edition 
of the poet’s works, the lines read, for the first time : 

“Then her two barnyard fowls, the best and last 
Were put to death, at her express desire.” 
The curious may look over their old editions of the poet, 
and ‘‘ read, mark and inwardly digest.” 

Of course Mr. Longfellow could never have said in so 
many words, that the landlady’s pullets greeted the ap- 
pearance of the god of day by aburst of song ; but the 
fact remains that they were her last, and when they were 
gone, silence reigned supreme, 

A letter from Mr. Whittier, bearing date, ‘‘ Ames- 
bury, 12, 7 mo, 1868,” reads : 

“Tn printing the Ballads for your illustrated vol., I wish 

you would makethe following corrections. In the ‘ Coun- 

tess,’ the verse commencing : 


** He knelt with her on Sabbath morn,’ 


should read : Dear Str: 


“* He knelt with her on Sabbath morns,’ This wet Friday 


I’ve turned toa dry day 
By reading T’s verse ; 
Bad enough was the essay 
But folk would, I guess, say 
That this was far worse. 


being simply an addition of an‘s’to the last word. In 

‘Mary Garvin’ the lines: 

“* And, in the tales our fathers told, the songs our mothers sung 
Tradition, snowy-bearded, leans on Rom ince, ever young.’ 

should read thus : 

** And if, in tales our fathers told, the songs our mothers sung, 
Tradition wears a snowy beard, Romance is always young.’ * 


“If one be a flat man, 
The last state of that man 
Is worse than the first ; 
There’s nought like rhymed prosing 
To set one a-dozing, 
Or may I be cursed ! 


Another memorandum refers to the illustrated edition 
of ‘‘ Lucile.” When arranging the illustrations, I left a 
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* Pierian liquor 
Should be stronger, thicker, 
To make it suit me; 
That in bucketsful bail us, 
And if it should fail us, 
Why, then, we'll take T.” 

If l remember rightly that opinion was marked with 
a‘ B,” and the manuscript was declined with ‘‘ thanks 
and respects,” or, ‘owing to pressure of existing en- 
gagements,” or some such soothing words that fell softly 
on the ecribe’s ear and gave him almost as much joy as 
if he had received a lot of bank notes instead of his own 
musical chords. 

New YORK CITY. 


_ 


JOHN ADDINGTON SYMONDS.* 


JouN ADDINGTON SYMONDS, by the force of his diversi- 
fied genius and singular industry, tho perplexed and baf- 
fled by physical infirmity as few men ever have been, left 
behind him a long list of capital publications, among them 
“The Renaissance of Modern Europe,” ‘‘ Renaissance in 
Italy,” “Italian Literature,” ‘The Catholic Reaction,” 
and in two delightful series ‘‘ Studies of the Greek Poets.’’ 

The story of his life might have been brighter and more 
pleasing if written wholly by the admiring friend who has 
in thetwo volumes before us, compiled it from the autobi- 
ography and correspondence of Symonds himself, with their 
deep dye of melancholy introspection unrelieved. It would 
have been carried more of the impression which Symonds 
made on those who casually met him. But the deep note 
of his life would have been lost and the painful fascination 
of the memoir as we now have it would be gone. 

We can hardly expect the readers of these two volumes 
to take unalloyed satisfaction in pursuing the life unfolded 
in them. Certainly it was a life which brought little peace 
to the subject of it. Behind what his friends and biogra- 
pher calls his “‘ brilliant and audacious exterior,” his witty 
conversation and keen enjoyment of life lay ‘‘the central 
core of spiritual pain.’”? The notes of an unconquerable 
discord reverberate through the biography. [t is penetrated 
with the pathos of suffering, mental and physical, and 
painted with the iridescent hues of a morbid anatomy. 
It shows the operation of very high intellectual powers 
tangled in the meshes of an excessive sensibility and sadly 
in need of the control of a dominant will. Yet the life has 
as'ngular fascination, which is the direct result of its 
morbid phenomena, its incongruous positions and its disso- 
pavt no‘es, notes which to the end jangle out of tune; for 
as Mr Brown well says: 





“The old adage is true—Tafjuatra pafjuata—and I believe 
that he owed much of his singular charm, his attractiveness, his 
formative power over youthful character, his wide sympathy, and 
his unfailing helpfulness, precisely to the pain, the bitterness, 
the violence of this internal struggle, which vivified and made 
acutely sensitive a nature in its essence sweet and affectionate.” 

Fundamentally the interest of this memoir is in the 
psychology of it, as affected by a morbid physiology. The 
key to the normal side of Mr. Symonds’s development is 
given by Mr. Brown (vol i, p. 256), where he speaks of his 
“governing qualities as acute sensibility and intense intellectual 
activity; he felt profoundly through his esthetic sensibility, but 


his intellectual vigor would not let him rest there; he desired to 


know as well as to feel.” 


On this critical poise of his faculties there supervened a 
curiously morbid diathesis which at the first clung to his 
brain, but later in life compounded into phthisis, and so 
ended his career. In his earliest youth these morbid 
agencies seem to have spent themselves in sleep walking 
and dreams horrible in their reality or overwhelming with 
sensuous illusion. He grew intoa lonely, brooding, and 
dangerously emotional lad. ‘‘What I really wanted at 
this time,” he wrote later, ‘‘ was some honest youth fora 
comrade,” 

Tn recalling these years he assertsin his autobiography 
that there were times when he seemed to himself to be 
leading asomnambulisticexistence. That thestrange and 
sometimes curdling instances related in these volumes 
teach us anything as to normal psychology we do not 
believe, but they reveal the connection of abnormal psy- 
chulogy with the productions of genius. Symonds only 
partly understood himself. ‘Iam an overcultivated being, 
too alive to all sensibilities to walkin one path without 
distraction,” he wrote. Falling in too easily with this 
view many of his critics have found him another example 
of hyperesthesia. We can accept this view only on the 
understanding that it was, in his case, not the hyperesthe- 
sia of the dilletante, bat that of the sufferer whose malady 
has its root in the critical balance of bis faculties and has 
fastened itself on his physical constitution. It was not 
hyperesthesia but longing for reality and positive convic- 
tion that drew him to Walt Whitman whom he undertook 
to interpret in a thoughtful study. 

In outward conditions Symonds’s life was happy from the 
first. His father’s home, Clifton Hill House, was always 
theresort of a company such as a promising boy might be 
Proud to have around him. His maternal grandmother 
was an impressive example of the dignified Nonconform- 
ist matron of the period. The mystery of his personal- 
ity dissolved as his friends became familiar with his home. 
a hever understood you,” said one of his Oxford friends, 

until I came here. Now I do.” 

The basis of this memoir is Symonds’s autobiography, 
written late in life, and his letters. Both are edited by Mr. 
Brown, with admirable judgment and skill. For the use 
of both there is much need, as the autobiography was writ- 
ten at a time when struggle and suffering had cast a shade 
On the past while, as to the correspondence, Symonds was 
habitually excessively introspective, and judged himself 
with unsparing severity. In both of these poiuts he re- 
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quires a systematic correction, such, in fact, as he receives 
either in Mr. Brown’s judicious notes of caution or in the 
modifying letters introduced to preserve the balance of the 
biographic picture. 

His life at Oxford was, on the whole, happy. He was 
“plucked” early in his course, in the so-called ‘‘smalls”’ 
for not being able to conjugate the two verbs, éui and 
&t, a singular example of the failure in details and 
mental inacccracy which clung to him through life, and of 
which we note some conspicuous examples in this memoir, 
as, for instance, the quotation of Kant (p. 135, vol. ii), 
which wholly misses the point of that philosopher’s re- 
mark on the starry heavens and the moral law. It was 
not the ‘soul of man” Kant brought into the comparison, 
but the moral law, as impressed on the soul of man. 

At Oxford Jowett made the deepest impression on the 
young man, tho his treatment of him at first was unprom- 
ising and characteristic. Jowett took the letter of intro- 
duction Dr. Symonds had given his son, and looking it over 
dreamily, said: ‘I do not tbink I know your father.” 
Then, after an awkward pause, he rose, and added : “ Good- 
by, Mr. Symonds.”? After such a beginning one wonders 
that the young student’s connection with such a gruff mas- 
ter amounted to anything; but itdid amount to much; and 
we have in these volumes many capital glimpses of the 
great Master of Balliol, among others, this, of his sitting 
one evening staring at the fire, and finally rousing himself 
to say: ‘‘ When I don’t say anything, people fancy I am 
thinking about something Generally I am thinking 
about nothing at all. Good-night.”’ 

While Symonds was at Oxford he became the victim of a 
shameful attempt by a quondam friend to break down his 
character at Magdalen. The reaction ona sensitive man 
like Symonds proved most serious. He bore up bravely 
and by an effort which only told the more seriously on him 
when the crash came. His collapse took the characteristic 
form of a horrible dream, in which he saw a weak old man 
being bruised to death with clubs. He rose, assured that 
something had broken down in his brain. For three years 
he hardly used his eyes or ears for intellectual work. It 
was ten years before they recovered their natural vigor, 
and then not until the development of trouble in the lungs 
had perhaps somewhat relieved the trouble in the brain. 

He was twenty-three years old at this time, and his total 
income amounted to £350, a sum which his father under- 
took to persuade him was all any rational man could ask 
for. Switzerland; what would invalid humanity in Kurope 
do without Switzerland ? Switzerland gave him great aid ; 
but nothing seemed to arrest the breaking down of brain- 
power and the ‘‘strained feeling in the head,” which 
threatened a sudden end tu his career. His religious expe- 
riences and baffled attempts to bring his longing heart and 
hisskeptical mind into some concord of faithare full of the 
pain and pathos of a spiritual tragedy. In one moment be 
cries out with Augustine ‘‘O Lord, grant us thy peace— 
the peace of thy Sabbath, which has noevening.” At the 
next moment he trembles with emotion at reading this 
line of an old Greek poem “Sleep babe, and let the seas be 
still, and let our woes unmeasured cease.’’ The words ex- 
pressed to him the useless, unreasoning prayers which 
every one is making on the waves of life. ‘ 

It was some time during these years that Jenny Lind, 
then Madame Goldschmidt, came to his father’s house. His 
keen delight in music and wonderful musical sensibility 
did not prevent him from making keen observations on 
the great singer. He records, among other things, this 
which we do not remember to have seen before and find it 
difficult to credit, that for three years she was nearly mad 
with neuralgia, and that the grape cure cured her. She 
told bim that Shakespeare’s verse cculd pot be sung, nor 
Shelley’s, nor Tennyson’s; but that every line of Milton 
could be. Tennyson, we remark in passing, must have 
*meant at that time mainly “ In Memoriam.” 

It was in his wanderings in Switzerland that he came on 
his happier fate in the person of Catherine North, whose 
acquaintance he made at Miirren on the ledge above Lau- 
terbrunnen, face to face with the Jungfrau, and with 
whom August 16th, 1864, he exchanged betrothal rings on 
the top of Piz Languard. November 10th they were mar- 
ried at St. Clement’s Church, Hastings; and it is easy to 
see that from this moment this devoted wife brought a 
change with her into the life of her husband. What Ar- 
thur Stanley said of his Lady Augusta might be repeated 
of the lady Symonds had made his wife, that she was 
* gilding his house for him.’’+ 

It is easy to see that she led him into a more objective 
life, tho the old introspection does not vanish. He still 
groans over the misery of skepticism. To a friend he 
writes: 

**I verily believe that a robust vice, an energetic state of sin- 

ning, if it inspires confidence in some reality, is better than the 
condition of negation.” 
It was in this mood that he found help in the brutal ob- 
jectivity combined with the fresh reality of Walt Whit- 
man. His love for his wife was strangely mingled with 
his agonizing cries for faith and light. He writes: 

“God give me strength. Thou knowest how [ love her, Thou 
only ; and Thou knowest how she has made me happy. But this 
isnot all. Give me strength. Cast me not utterly away as a 
weed. Have I not longed and yearned and striven in my soul to 
see Thee? . Others see,and rest and do. But 1am broken 
bootless, out of tune. Men like Woolner and my father 
make me blush. They will, they do, they enjoy. They have a 
work in life. They have brains clear and strong, nerves, equable 
and calm, eyes full of power. They have faith in God and in the 
world.” 

In time his father, Dr. Symonds, discovers the troublein 
the lung. From this moment his many attempts to live in 
England result in failure, and each successive failure 
leaves him lower than before. At last, after the new agony 
of his father’s death, he abandons England and settles down 
contented in his Swiss home to do, lamed as he was, but 
with the splendid energy he was able to command, the 
brilliant work which has given bim an assured place in 
the rolls of literary fame, 
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Mr. Brown has had a difficult’ task, and has done all that, 
was possible with it. Into an autobiography so overcast 
with gloom, so introspective, and so psychologic as this is, 
it was almost impossible to throw any really adequate 
suggestions of Mr. Symonds’s brilliant personality and 
charm of manner. In one of the energetic phrases he knew 
so well how to coin, the ‘smell of the charnel house ” 
clung too much to what he wrote of himself. Add to this 
that his judgment of himself at the best wasa humble one. 
He wrote somewhere that had he been unmaimed and well, 
he might have made anotherSouthey. This was the limit 
and the direction of his ainbition. 

He lies buried in the English Cemetery at Rome, one 
pace away from Trelawney’s tomb, and yet nearer Shelley’s. 
On the stone is an inscription, written by Jowett, who pays 
in it a tribute to his genius, speaking of him as resting in 
Christ, and adding a passage, which, for simplicity and 
affecting beauty, has rarely been equaled in the whole his- 
tory of monumental inscriptions : 


Ave carissime 
Nemo te magis in corde amicos fovebat 
Nec in simplices et indoctos benzvolentior erat. 


& 
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Madonna's Child, by Alfred Austin. (New York: Mac- 
millan & Co. $1.00.) This is the third edition of a poem 
which has taken its place among the best of recent verse. 
Mr. Austin shows himself in a good portrait facing the 
title-page, and the publishers have given the little book a 
handsome makeup. Homeward Songs by the Way, by 
A. E. (Portland, Me: Thomas B. Mosher. $1.00.) This 
edition of a strikingly fresh poetical volume by a writer of 
original distinction, contains a number of pieces not ap- 
pearing in the Dublin editions, Mr. Mosher has shown 
great taste in presenting the Ivish singer’s haunting lyrics; 
it isa beautiful little book, breathing a bouquet as distinct 
and fine as that of some wild fruit just ripening. 
Poems, by John B. Tabb. (Boston: Copeland & Day.) 
Readers of THE INDEPENDENT will be glad to have this 
charming collection of poems written by the Rev. John B. 
Tabb, whose contributions in verse in these columns have 
been so welcome. Mr. Tabb is a true poet, with the vision 
and the touch of an artist. Many of his songs are keyed in 
sadness, but other many are bright, light and happy. It is 
impossible to read these dainty yet vigorous lyrics without 
feeling the personal charm of the poet. He wins you to him 
as if by a magnetic something between the lines, and he 
holds you, asa gifted talker sometimes does, by an inner 
voice. In a Garden, and Other Poems. By H. C. 
Beeching. (New York: Macmillan & Co. $1.75.) This is 
a volume of verse by the Kev. H. C. Beeching, whose gift is 
a happy one, slender tho it may be. Many of these pieces, 
especially those suggested by outdoor nature, are as sweet 
aud good as flowers and ripe berries. The religious poems 
are fresh, too, and quite clear of cant or preaching. In 
most of the songs and sonnets an exquisite spirituality 
shows itself through a style singularly smooth flowing and 
yet almost gorgeously ornate. Poems. By Lionel John- 
son. (Boston: Copeland & Day.) Certainly there is re- 
markable craftsmanship in the making of these poems. 
The art of poetry, or rather the artisanship of the verse- 
maker, is carried to almost the lust refinement by Mr. 
Johnson wien he sets himself hard at his work. Inspira- 
tion seems struggling with mannerism, here and there, and 
we never get rid of the poet’s strenuous enthusiasm for the 
new phrase and the surprising turn of expression. But it 
is an iotellectual stimulus, after all, that we get from read- 
ing Mr. Johnson’s poetry. We are made to think, and 
sometimes a thrill of spiritual delight comes out of a verse. 
It is a very noteworthy volume. An Olio of Verse. By 
Mary Anna Sawtelle and Alice Elizabeth Sawtelle. (New 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 75 cents.) A book of sweet 
and fluent verses full of delicate sentiment and gentle as- 
piration. Many areader will find comfort in reading it. 
—-—From the same publishers we have The Treasures of 
Kurium, by Ellen M. H. Gates ($1.00), a beautifully printed 
and tastefully bound volume of poems. Womanly nature 
speaks here musically and tenderly, with a direct appeal to 
the heart. ; 


Notes on the Epistles of St. Paul from Unpublished 
Commentaries. By the late J. B. Lightfoot, Lord Bishop 
of Durham. (Macmillan & Co., New York. $3.25.) This 
volume was promised by the Trustees of the Lightfoot 
fund a year and ahalfago. It proves to possess even more 
value and interest than the unfinished state, in which the 
commentary was understood to be, indicated. Bishop 
Lightfoot's notes were fairly full, and it was found possible 
to fill them out from notes taken down by competent hands 
in the lecture room. The commentary is what was to be 
expected from Bishop Lightfoot, a model of critical brev- 
ity and independent, judicious exposition. On such diffi- 
cult critical points as Paul’s teachings concerning the 
Second Advent, 1 Thessalonians 4: 13-18, compared with 
2 Thessalonians, 2: 1-12, we find him taking the highest 
ground of liberal, considerate and honest scholarship. He 
admits a confusion as to time and remarks that “it should 
create no difficulty, if we find the Apostles ignorant of the 
time of the Lord’s coming. However we may extend the 
limits of inspiration, this one point seems to Jie withou t 
those limits.” A striking merit of this work is the au- 


thor’s study of words and the light thrown on the text by 
auch exposition. A full index of the words treated in 
this way is appended to the volume. Exumples of the 
Bishop’s skill and learning in the exposition of words 
characterize the work und are too numerous for special 
mention. As the result of such examination as we have 
been able to give the voiume, we are inclined to pronounce 
it the most valuable of the six volumes published by the 
Lightfoot Trustees. 

















The Macmillans have just published Book II, Part V, of 
Spenser’s Fuerie Queene. Edited by Thomas J. Wise. The 
merit and the charm of this edition, for it has both merit 
and charm, are the illustrations by Walter Crane, the 
unique press work and manufacture of the edition at the 
** Ruskin House,’”’ London, on Arnoid’s unbleached, band- 
made paper. Mr. Crane’s illustrations, full-page and half- 
page, will bear study for execution and design. Part VI is 
promised immediately. ($3.00 the Part.) 
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“ Studi » | Handbook of Birds of Eastern North America. as fully displayed as though it were em and vigorous as were the expressions from the lips 
by Harper & Bros. are Studies of Men, With keys to the species, and descriptions some mighty eplc.—Citizen, Chicago. of the famous * Silent One.” 
by G. W. Smalley; ‘ Terminations,” by of their plumages, nests and eggs, thet’ dis- Almost half the verses in the dainty volume are 
mm ’ tribution and migration, and a brief each a fine thought crystallized into words and J li 
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this week a novel by Frank R. Stockton, en- , the details of each individual plant. The drawings 
Fy . . ‘ s are the size of the flowers themselves, and the de- 
titled ‘“* The Adventures of Captain Horn,” scriptions are sosimple and direct that it is believe’ 


» 7} x - f- that even the amateur will find no diffiulty in verify- 
treating of romantic adventure. It will ap HOUSE= BOATI NG IN CH l NA | ing specimens with the aid of the book. 
pear without previous serial issue. That 
_ ; Vo , ; 
Captain Horn’s adventures are varied ay By JULIAN RALPH Notes on New Books, a guesterty bulletin; prospect- 
be inferred from the fact that they extend tacs of the pe eroes, of the Nations” Series and the 

: . rate , “ Stories of the Nations” Series sent on application. 

from Patagonia to Maine and from San Illustrated by €. D. WELDON | sada eee eee Oren 
Francisco to France, and include the most 


one ar a ' ‘ The First of a Series of Papers on Every Day Life in the Celestial Empire ert ee oe j - 
remarkable episodes and marvelous experi- | 

ences, all of aa are woven together by | G, P. Putnam S Sons, 
the pleasing thread of a love story, and HARPE R’S MAGAZINE 

brightened by the gleam of Mr. Stockton’s | New York and London. 
fanciful humor. The adventurous interest 
of the story centers in the discovery, in ade- FOR JUNE 
serted spot on the coast of Peru, of the 
wealth of the Incas, by a small company of A FRONTIER FIGHT THE NEW CZAR 
shipwrecked people, and the incidents of A Thrilling Chapter in Indian War- | And What We May Expect from Him 
the story are concerned with the transpor- fare by : By Professor E. BORGES 
tation and disposal of that treasure. General G. A. FORSYTH, U. S. A. 





of the Lyceum at St. Petersburg, 
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BOOKS OF THE WEEK. The Grand Prix and Other Prizes, by Richard Harding Davis, 


Thoughts for the Occasion: Anniversary and First Impressions of Literary New York, by W. D. Howells. DEM PSEY & CARROLL 
and Facta, Beautiful Thoughts, and Words | DING INVITAT | 
a cts, 8s. 
of Wisdom, Helpful in Sug esting Themes . NOW READY HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, New York WEDDING INVITATIONS 


and in Outlining Addresses for the Observ- 


ance of Timely Occasions and Special Days ANNOU NC E M E N TS 
Indicated by Our Christian Year. Compiled $4 -e-d0-ae-40 de 40-di-te- dB 4) Seh et hadi > ob ee eh oh fie ibe ie oie H He pis High Grade Stationery, Imported Novel- 
arlene as T _— pola $ ; ties, Leather Goods ‘ 
: sowie Union Square 36 East 14th Street New Yor 


Cpinicaal Song tor Christan Wortmippers, BT A.o Smallest conan. 
SPECIMEN COPIES. 
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Complete Edition, with the Psalms and 
Chants. ox, pp. Ixiv, 392. Boston: Uni- 
versalist Publishing 


The Junior Hymnal. dwin A. Schell and “es = Camera Made 


7 . r oO > . eee a 
—- Eaton ; Cincinnati: Cranston AN 5 Z : ‘ Carry it in your pocket. Size 1% x2 inches. Weight Any subscriber of THE INDEPENDENT 
4 $ By ‘ pies 4ounces. Takes % pictures with one loading. Made of a 
™ oe < Sepenie. By Frances Gregor. 8x ; ZZ “Hy penton enotal, eusdised silver finish. Hise of a h \ n copy 
« e same eS ‘in.square. The simplest camera made. Any or w Ww i ¢ specime 
Memoirs of Barras, Member of the Directorate. co) “~~ peat payee Jame J ‘euaranteed. © would like to have a 5] 
Kdited, with a General Introduction, Pref- é 
aces and Appendices, by George. Duruy. — THE KomBr, complete, $3.50. Roll of film (25 expos- of the paper sent toa friend can be accom 
With Seven Portraits in Photogravure, ‘'wo y, ures) ‘0c. extra, We develop your negatives if desired. 
Facsimilesand Two Plans. In four volumes. : ( ) | | ) | Sold by all dealers or sent postpaid on receipt of price. 
Translated by C. E. Roche. 9x64. Vol. I. Send for free book, “All About the Kombi.” It willin- | modated by sending us, on a postal card, 
pp. cil, 4245 Vol. TI, pp. xxi, €i0. New York : terest You. Alfred C. Kemper, 132 & 134 Lake St. ; 
arper es . 
* _ Branches—London: 36 Oxford St., W. * : woald 
“Our Life after Death”; or, The Teaching of “m™- Pe i «Chicago he name and address to which he 
the Bible Concerning the Unseen Worlds By Berlin: 10 Teubenstrasse, W. : 5) 
the Rev. Arthur Chambers. Fifth Edition. a Ebr ri aes seeded 
With a Preface by the Rev. Canon Ham- 
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D) Appleton & Co.'s New Books 


Familiar Flowers of Field 


and Garden. 


By F. SCHUYLER MATHEws. Illustrated 
with 200 Drawings by the author. 12mo. 
Library Edition, cloth, $1.75; Pocket 
Edition, flexible morocco, $2 25. 


In this convenient and useful volume the flowers 
which one finds in the flelds are identified, illustrated 
and described in familiar language. Their connec- 
tion with garden flowers is made clear. Particular 
attention is drawn to the beautiful ones which have 
come under cultivation, and, asthe title indicates, 
the book furnishes a ready guide toa knowledge of 
wild and cultivated flowers alike. An elaborate 50- 
page index shows ata glance botanical and popular 
names, family, color, locality, environment, and time 
of bloom of several hundred flowers. 


An Aide-de-Camp of 
Napoleon. 

Memoirs of General COUNT DE SkGuR, of 
the French Academy, 1800-1812 Revised 
by his Grandson, Count LOUIS DE 
S£GuR. 12mo. Cluth, $2.00. 


This volume forms a natural companion or pendant 
to the ‘Memoirs of the Baron de Méneval.” The 
Count de Ségur’s military career began in 1800. He 
was made a general in 1812, and took part inall the 
wars of the empire as a member of Napoleon’s staff or 
the commander of a select corps. Hohenlinden, mis- 
sions to Denmark and Spain, the execution of the 
Due d’Enghien, the preparations for the invasion of 
England, Austerlitz, Ulm. Jena, Berlin, Spain and 
he intrigues of Fouché and Ber nadotte, are awong the 
subjects of his chapters treated with the advantages of 
personal knowledge, and in the earlier pages, of in- 
timate information due to his father’s associations 
and position. The historical value of the memoirs is 
obvious, and their interest isenhanced by the au- 
thor’s graphic and lucid style. 


For sale by all booksellers ; or, will be sent by mail on 
receipt of price by the publishers, 


D. APPLETON & CuW., 


72 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK. 


NATURAL HISTORY CATALOGUE 
AND SPORTING 
OF BOOKS FOR 
SPORTSMEN AND NATURALISTS. 
tc? Send name and address, with 2-cent stamp, 


For BEST LIST OF BOOKS, in 


Botany, Entomology, Ornithology, Conchology, Geol- 
, ogy, Natural History and Biology. 
Fire Arms and Field Sports, and Travels, 


BRADLEL WHIDDEN, Publisher and Bookseller, 
is Arch St., BOSTON, MASS, 


J. L, STACK CO, soyeruinn, Agency 


Prompt service. Lowest prices. 








, 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY'S 


*RECENT BOOKS. 


CYCLING FOR HEALTH 
AND PLEASURE. 


An Indispensable Guide to the Successful Use of the 
Wheel. By LUTHER H. PorTER. Fully Iilus- 
trated. $1.00. 

Mr. Porter, a practical wheelman of many years’ 
standing, and engaged in the bicycle business to-day, 
has written just such a as the learner wants, 
and the practised cyclist will welcome, and is, in 
fact, everything that a manual on cycling should be. 


GOLF IN AMERICA. 


By JAMES P. LEE. With many Illustrations. Cloth, 
16mo, $.100. 

This is the first book to treat of Golf in America, 
Mr. Lee writes on the subject from an_ intimate and 
—— knowledge of the game, and in describin 
10W it is played, he avoids useless technicalities anc 
adapts himself to the uninitiated. An account is 

iven of the principal clubs—their officers, links and 
1ouses. 


HYGIENE AND PHYSICAL 
CULTURE FOR WOMEN. 


By ANNA M. GALBRAITH, M.D., Fellow New York 
Academy of Medicine, Commendatory Note by 
Dr. B. St. JOHN RoOoOSA, President New York 
Academy of Medicine. With 100 illustrations, 
Cloth, 12mo, $1.75. - 

This work has been in preparation for many years, 
and the result drawn from personal investigation 
and the latest conclusions of eminent medical 
authorities are set forth in a lucid and convincing 
manner by its able author. 


THE MEMOIRS OF A PROT- 
ESTANT 


Condemned to the galleys of France for his religion. 
Written by himself and translated by Oliver 
Goldsmith, Introduction by Austin Dobson, 2 
Vols. Buckram,. $2.50. 

Apart from the extraordinary interest and verac- 
ity of these memoirs these merits commend this 
work: first, it is a contemporary version, demon- 
strably from Goldsmith's pen as proven by Mr. Dob- 
son, second, it is Goldsmitn’s earliest appearance in 
book form, and it is as delightful to read as any of 
= early journey-work with its unique and peculiar 
charm, 








Melting Snows. 
A Novel. Translated from the German by MARGA- 
RET SYMONDS. $1.25. 


“One of the most delightful of modern German 
stories.” — Boston Advertiser. 


The Impregnable City. 
A Novel. By MAX PEMBERTON, author of “The 
Iron Pirate,” “ Jewel Mysteries,” ete. $1.25. 
**Max Pemberton has produced a strong bitof work 
which will give hima place among tbe new novel- 
sts.’’ 


Love and Quiet Life. 
A Novel. By WALTER RAYMOND, author of * Young 
Sam and Sabina,” etc, $1.25. 
* Perhaps the most beautiful book outside poetry 
published this year.”— Richard Le Gallienne. 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, 
5th Ave. & 21st St., New York. 


REMINGTON BROS, of Pittsburg and New 
York place advertising for the test. schools and col- 
leges in America. Write them for information. 


5. CHURCH CO,, Mos'c Poblishers.Cincinnatto 





Boston, 10 Ashburton Place. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
Law School. 
Fall term opens Wednesday, Oct. 2. For circulars 
address, EDMUND H. BENNETT, Dean. 


BRADFO R D ACADEM Y, For the higher educa- 

* tion of young women. 
Buildings unsurpassed for comfort and health. Twen- 
ty-five acres—twelve in grove; lake for rowing and 
skating. Classical and general course of study ; also, 
Peearatory and optional. Year commences Sept. 11, 
895. Apply to Miss IDA C.ALLEN,Prin.,Bradford,Mass. 


JAMILY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS,.—A delight- 
ful home in a picturesque partof New York State, 
especially ay en for girls whose parents are trav- 
eling or are otherwise prevented from giving suffi- 
clent attention to studies and daily requirements 
of their daughters. Number jimited. French spoken. 
Address “ The Oaks,” Hornellsville, N. Y. 





THE OHIO UNIVERSITY, 
at Athens, offers excellent facilities for a limited 
number of earnest students. 

Send for catalogue to PRESIDENT SUPER, 


_ EDUCATION. 


WELLS COLLEG for the higher education of 
young women. The revised 

eatalogue gives full information on requirements for 

admission, courses of study, the history, equipment, 

and government of Wells College. 

WILLIAM EF, WATERS, Ph.D., President, Aurora, N.Y. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Festhampton. 
WILLISTON SEMINARY ; 
Prepares boys for any college or scientific school. 
New faboratories with electrical plant. All buildings 
heated by steam. Fall term opens Sept. 12, 1895, 
Address Rev. WM. GALLAGHER, Principal. 


FOR SALE. 


Academy property in Virginia, on Norfolk & West- 
ern Railroad, 28 miles from Bristol, containing 33 
acres near station and village. Buildings new anc 
commodious, beautifully located, elevation 2,30) feet. 

CHEWNING & ROSE, Richmond, Va, 








IN THE WORLD 
OF CHURCH FURNISHINGS 








SCHOOL com Pany 


GRAND RAPIDS. MICH. 





Montclair Military Academy, 


Montdlar, New Fersey. 


AN INVITATION 


is cordially extended to parents who are contemplating the 
sending of their sons to a boarding-school, to visit Mont- 
clair (fourteen miles from New York on the D. L. & W. 


and Erie R. R.’s) and us. 


In no other way can they receive 


the same impression of our school and methods. 

It would seem as though parents who can afford to 
send their sons to a school costing $500 per year, and who 
take sufficient interest in their welfare to do so, could and 


should take sufficient time to do this. 


We would much 


prefer your coming to see us, rather than to send for our 
catalogue, though we gladly mail that to all applicants. 


J. G. MacVICAR, Head Master, 


Montclair, New Jersey. 
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OUR GREAT LINCOLN NUMBER. 


Special Electrotype Edition, containing the Forty-two Articles 
on Abraham Linco'n, with all the Editorials. 
t?"SEND ORDERS AT ONCE. ONLY TEN CENTS A COPY._21 


Opinions of the Press and Correspondents. 


AN ISSUE OF ABSORBING INTEREST AND GREAT 
HISTORICAL VALUE. 


LETTERS FROM SUBSCRIBERS 
AND OTHERS, 

I have read the Abraham Lincoln Num- 
ber of THE INDEPENDENT with the keenest 
enjoyment. To carry to a successful com- 
pletion a task of such magnitude as this 
gathering together of Lincoln letters proves 
beyond all doubt that THE INDEPENDENT 
is the greatest and most enterprising paper 
in America to-day. These letters by all 
means should be printed in book form with 
the added attraction of a few striking pic- 
tures, May the power of THE INDEPEND- 
ENT never grow less is the wish of 

A. G. Cospurn, of Jos. Horne & Co. 

Pittsburg, Penn. 


I waut to express my admiration for the 
number of THE INDEPENDENT which con- 
tains Lincoln reminiscences by so many dif 
ferent people. It calls to my mind the time 
he was in Meriden just before the April 
election in 1860. I remember very well in- 
troducing him to a Meriden audience. 

U. S. Senator O. H. PLArTt. 

Meriden, Conn. 


Inclosed find one dollar (#1.00) for ten cop- 
ics of the Lincoln Number. It seems as 
tho you had touched high-water mark in 
this number. I do not see how you can go 
beyond this. Yet the fact that you could 
do this would suggest that we need assign 
no limits for any future enterprise and suc- 
cess which THE INDEPENDENT may under- 
take. 

Yours sincerely, 

T. D. WALLACE, 
Pastor Kighth Presbyterian Church. 

Chicago, Il. 

Let me congratulate you on the wonderful 
Liucoln Number of THE INDEPENDENT. 
There is enough material in it to makea 


book. I preached last night on Abraham 


Lincoln and used THE INDEPENDENT freely. 
y 


Rev. G, T. REYNOLDs. 
Elizabeth, Penn. 


It is a magnificent thing, 4 monument to 
your enterprise. It surpasses the Electrical 
Number of sometime ago, which, at the 
time, seemed about the furthest reach to 
which a single issue could go. 


Rev. WM. J. A. GRIER. 
Bellevue, Penn. 


I am not willing to omit my persoval and 
hearty thanks to you and your associates 
for the pleasure you have conferred by 
“Abraham Lincoln—the Thirtieth Anni- 
versary of his Assassination.’’ Itis a news 
paper group of which the great martyr is 
the commanding center that cannot in our 
day be equaled. 

Pres. JOSEPH F,. TUTTLE, 

Wabash College, Crawfordsville, Ind. 


This symposium on Liucoln has come to 
me as agreat answer to my long-felt want. 
I would like to write much of my pleasant 
emotions, both sentimental and instruct- 
ive, as] read it; but I will not. I simply 
want to say that as a young man, born too 
late to know anything of the great and 
poble man, I thank you for this masterly 
and varied presentation of his life and char- 
acter. Rev. GEO. W. LOVE. 

Lanesboro, Mass. - 

EXTRACTS FROM EDITORIAL 
NOTICES. 


The New York INDEPENDENT of April 4th 
was a Lincoln Number, and it seems to us 
the most remarkable and valuable number 
of a religious journal ever published in 
America, ‘This is equivalent to saying 
that it was the most notable journalistic 
achievement of the religious press of the 
world.—Northern Christian Advocate. 

ANOTHER MASTERLY JOURNALISTIC FEAT, 

It contains seventy-eight columns of the 
most absorbingly interesting reminiscences 
of Lincoln by forty-two writers who person 
ally knew or were intimately associated 
with him. This Lincoln Number is only 
another of THE INDEPENDENT’s masterly 
journalistic feats.—The Workman. 


A MARVEL OF JOURNALISTIC ENTERPRISE, 
THE INDEPENDENT Of April 4th is a Lin- 
colu Number and, as usual, is a marvel of 
journalistic enterprise. It contains forty- 
eight pages, twenty-five and a half of which 
are devoted wholly to the life, labors and 
assassination of the great emancipator. 
The value of this issue, from a 
historical standpoint alone, is very great, 
while the amount of interesting, Instruct- 
ive, patriotic reading matter it contains is 
truly marvelous.—/icligious Telescope. 


We have made an arrangement with THOMAS Y. CROWELL & 
COMPANY, of Bostoa, to bring out in book form the forty-two con- 
tributions upon Abraham Lincoln which appeared in our great Lin- 
coln Number of April 4th. We still have on hand copies of the 
extra edition of our Lincoln Number which can be had at ten cents 
each. After these few copies have been sold no more will be printed 
by us, and no more either of the regular or supplemental edition can 


be furnished from this office. 


Those whe wish to see the FORTY-FOUR origional contributions 
which were printed in our great WASHINGTON NUMBER, April 
25th, 1889, will please indicate their wishes by sending to the office 
otf THE INDEPENDENT a one-cent postal card saying, Reprint the 
WASHINGTON NUMBER, and it will be done, as proposed, pro- 
vided one thousand such requests reach us on or before the first day 
of July (1895). The following were the contributors to our WASH- 
INGTON NUMBER in the issue above named. 

Among the foreign statesmen, Premier William E. Gladstone, 
Louis Kossuth, Governor of Hungary, the Comte de Paris, Justin 
McCarthy, M.P., and the Hawaiian Minister, the Hon. H. A. P. Car- 
ter; of America statesmen, President Hayes, Vice Presidents Hanni- 
bal Hamlin and L. P. Morton; Hamilton Fish, Secretrry of State; 
Jobn Sherman and Hugh McCullough, Secretaries of the Treasury ; 
Mr. Justice Miller, of the United States Supreme Court; the Hon. 
George Bancroft, the Hon. Edwards Pierrepont, the Hon. Edward J. 
Phelps and the Hon. Cassius M. Clay, Foreign Ministers; Gov. John 
D. Long, Mayor Hugh J. Grant, and Gen. Clinton B. Fisk; of reli- 
gious teachers, Dr. John Hall, Dr. R.S. Storrs, Dr. Theodore L. Cuy- 
ler, Bishops T. M. Clark and F. D. Huntington, Dr. W, M. Taylor, Dr, 
J. L. Withrow, Pres, S. C. Bartlett, and Dr. Howard Crosby; of his- 
torians and other workers in literature, Benson J. Lossing, Edward 
Everett Hale, George William Curtis, Thomas Wenworth Higginson, 
Moncure D. Conway, John Hay, Goldwin Smitb, Justin Winsor, Prof. 
Edward A, Freeman, of Oxford, Maurice Thompson, Mrs. Martha J. 
Lamb, Mes. Burton Harrison, and Mes. Schuyler van Rensselaer; and 
anong the poets, Joha G. Waittier, Richard H. Stoddard and Francis 
VTuener Palgrave, of Oxford. Great names! A wonderful collection! 


FOR TERMS OF SUBSCRIPLION TO THE INDEPENDENT SEE PAGE 385. 
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NO CURE, NO PAY, 
nS. 1. 


The Magic Letters. 


Ripley Brom- 
Mutya | irae | Lithia Water 


wT it isa natural spring water, 

‘| superior in medicinal qual- 

i] itles to any Datural water 

a known to the civilized 
world, 


A [iedicine, Not a 
Beverage. 


Home Testimony—“158 ey Buren 
St., Brooklyn, Dec., 189 
“I have been suffe rh a from 
acute Bright's Disease for eight 
months. Itdid not respond to 
any medicine until Dr.J.S.King, 
of 823 DeKalb Ave.,this city,pre- 
scribed Ripley's Brom- Lithia 
KIDNEY Roviag b+ ater. : have tahon 
three gallons an am entirely 
or BLADDER. cured, and am 80 pronounced by 
the doctor. Lan: nowable toattend to business and now 
feel better than I have for many years.’” WM. DETERLING. 
The Eastern Ripley Brom-Lithia Co., 
188 W. 23d St. (Telephone “510 18tn St."") New YorE 
Phila. office, 904 Walnut St. 


RHEUMATISM, 
couT, 
DYSPEPSIA, 
DIABETES, 
CYSTITIS, 
BRICHT’S, 
STONE in 





“STATIONERY, rE 


Ginertian! 


Opal foi “td, 


For THIRTY-FIVE YEARS have 
maintained their superiority for 


Quality of Metal, 
Workmanship, 

. Uniformity, 

Durability. 


Sample card, 12 PENS, different numbers, 
for all styles of writing, sent on receipt of 
4 CENTS in postage stamps. 


SPENCERIAN PEN CO., 


* 450 Broome St., New York. 


i AND ME” 


The point of every Tadella 
pen is ground by hand. The 
smooth, even, easy stroke thus 
secured cannot be matched by 
the ordinary machine-stamped 
pen. 


Sold in 25 cent and $1.25 boxes. Sam- 
es, 20 styles, 10 cents. TADELLA PEN 
30.. 14 Filth Ave. New York. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 


STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS ExposiTiON, 1889, 
AND THE CHICAGO EXPOSITION AWARD. : 


_THE MOST PERFECT OF + PENS. 


~ WANTED. — 
$5 per day easy. 


INTS make Greit 
seller. Write quick. 
MRA AK MFG. CO... 1018 Royce Bidg.. Chicago, Ul 


~ PRAVEL. 
FOREIGN TRAVEL AGENCY. 


LONDON x4 ORTH w ESTE et RAILWAY. 
EDONIAN RA VAY 
GREAT 80 THEIRN & WESTERN RAIL ae 
Shortest and popular routes. Queenstown, Liverpool, 
ad and London. L Lusurlous sharing 

















Sleeping and Din. 
in Ireland, a 
_ nd, Paris, & 

Lakes, Ancie ntl 


ace itr. COMF« oT ECURED SUGONFaeinentee AVOIDED, 
istimates, Maps, Tickets, etc. apply to 


oA. BARATIONI, ‘Gen’ TAgt. 852 Broadway, New York 








FILES AND BINDERS. 
We can supply Files or Binders for THE 
INDEPENDENT capable of holding 26 num- 
beds, post paid, for $1.00, 





THE INDEPENDENT. 


Financial. 
THE RATIO. 


THE advocates of the free coinage of 
silver in the United States have been 
compelled by the force of circumstances 
to take a position on the question of the 
ratio between the metals. This matter of 
the ratio is one of which the bimetallists 
in Europe have fought very shy, for they 
know the difficulties; but our silver men 
do not seem to have comprehended what 
free coinage at 16 to 1 involves, or, if they 
know, they are willing to accept the con- 
sequences, 

The opening of the United States mints 
to the coinage of all silver which might 
be offered into legal-tender dollars at the 
bullion ratio of 16 to 1 with gold (for that 
is what free coinage means), would be 
in effect the manufacture of ‘ fiat” 
money; that is, money which depends 
for its value not on intrinsic things but 
solely on the law of Congress. Now a 
Government cannot make values; it can 
coin existing values into money, it can 
say how many grains of gold or of silver 
or of copper shall be called a dollar, but 
it cannot say how many pounds of butter 
or yards of cloth that dollar shall buy. 
Every one—every one that is in his sober 
senses—would vote against the issue by 
Congress of millions of paper promises to 
pay which had nothing behind them for 
redemption, We tried that experiment in 
our early history, and it has been tried 
many times in the history of the commer- 
cial world, and always with the same re- 
sult—depreciation of the so-called money 
and disaster to all concerned, Let any 
one interested read the history of conti- 
nental money put out one hundred years 
ago; or, to take a more recent example, we 
all remember the value put upon Confed- 
eratecurrency during the Civil War, when 
a pair of boots was worth $500 in that 
alleged money. The reason for the de- 
preciation in all such cases was simply 
that there was no intrinsic value behind 
the so-called dollar into which that dollar 
could on demand be exchanged, 

This, with slight modifications, would 
be the precise case with silver if coined 
into money freely at a fictitious value. 
The civilized world would not take that 
money at its face value, and in time the 
people of our own country would discount 
the depreciation of our silver currency by 
shifting the values of the products dealt 
in. Every farmer would have to pay 
higher for all he bought. But the men 
who would get badly hurt would be the 
pensioners, all laboring and salaried men, 
who now think they are working fora liv- 
ing of which their wages are only the rep- 
resentation, and all savings bank deposit. 
ors, These latter think they.are laying up 
against ‘‘a rainy day” so many loaves of 
bread or pounds of meat; will they vote 
to take half as many loaves or pounds? 
At least 90% of the people of the United 
States have money owing to them insome 
form all the time. 

Now this does not mean that we shall 
use no silver, far from it; but it does 
mean that we have enough silver in circu- 
lation already, as much as we can keep on 
a parity with gold. Any more coins 
would put us on the silver basis ; for coin- 
ing silver at fifty cents on the dollar more 
than it was worth would have the same 
effect as did the issue of unredeemable 
Confederate money thirty years ago. If 
this is true we ought to open our mints to 
silver, if at all, only at its bullion value, 
about 82 tol. This is precisely what the 
friends of silver will not agree to, and this 
it is that lays them open to the charge of 
being rank inflationists, balloon financiers, 
who, honestly or not, would wreck the 
prosperity of their country for a fad. 

It is almost ridiculous to read of the 
‘** crime against silver,” as if silver were a 
person. It is a wonder that somebody, 
following this example, does not raise the 
cry of ‘‘ crime against wheat,” or ‘‘ crime 
against iron” or any other product which 
has by natural causes fallen in price of 
late years, The old Bible story of the 
purchase of the cave by Abraham shows 
that the price in silver was one of weight. 
Silver has always been a precious metal, 
but when, by degrees trade became crys- 


tallized, it took its place alongside gold at 
its bullion value. To hear some friends of 
silver talk, one would suppose thgt the 
use of silver, at a given ratio with gold, 
was determined arbitrarily by a congress 
of nations. The fact is that by common 
consent the two metals were made ex- 
changeable with each other in those early 
days in the ratio of their intrinsic values. 
Just as iron, leather and copper were once 
accepted as money, but were afterward 
rejected because they were proved unavail- 
able, just in the same way silver in its 
turn must yield its place, because it is no 
longer so precious a metal as to be suit- 
able for the purpose. And if gold, by 
reason of new mines discovered, should 
prove very unstable in value, then man- 
kind would have to find another standard 
of value. But until then the consensus 
of opinion chooses gold as the best for the 
purpose, 


PHENIX NATIONAL BANK. 


OwInG to the death of Eugene Dutilb, 
for twelve years President and forty-six 
years Director of the Phenix National 
Bank, Duncan D. Parmly was last week 
elected President. Mr. Parmly was born 
in Shelburne Falls, Mass., and is the son of 
the late Wheelock H. Parmly, D.D., pastor 
for nearly forty years of the First Baptist 
Church of Jersey City, N. J. and grand- 
son of Rev. Duncan Dunbar for fifty years 
pastor of the MacDougal Street Church 
of this city. Mr. Parmly entered as a 
boy, in 1864, the employ of Henry G. Mar- 
quand, and remained with him for many 
years as a clerk, He is still a partner of 
Mr. Marquand’s son, under the firm name 
of Marquand & Parmly. Mr. Parmly has 
thus been in Wall Street all of his business 
life, and his election as President of the 
Phenix Bank means that he will remain 
a Wall Street banker, Alfred M. Bull, 
the Cashier, was born and educated in 
New York, and is now in his thirty-third 
year of service in the bank. He began as 
a messenger, and has been at every desk 
except the Teller’s desk. He was made 
Cashier twelve years ago. Pierson G, 
Dodd, who is in his thirty-second year of 
service in the bank, continues as Assistant 
Cashier. 

The Directors, in addition to tbe officers 
above named, include JonathanjThorne, a 
retired capitalist, the son of theold leather 
merchant in the swamp, bearing the same 
name ; John H. Pool, of the firm of J. H. 
Pool & Macy, lard manufacturers; Wil- 
liam H. Male, late President of the Atlan- 
tic Trust Company; Josiah Lombard, of 
Lombard, Ayres & Company, oil mer- 
chants; W. H. H. Moore, Vice President 
of the Atlantic Insurance Company ; 
Auguste J. Cordier, Vice President of the 
Lalance & Grosjean Manufacturing Com- 
pany, manufacturers of agate ware; 
Lewis F. Whitin, of the dry goods house 
of Whitin & Collins, Samuel D. Davis, 
the head of the banking house of Samuel 
D, Davis & Company, and John Clay, the 
manager of the well-known drug house of 
Messrs. Parke, Davis & Company. 

The Phenix Bank was incorporated as 
the New York Manufacturing Company 
on June 15th, 1812, but received the name 
of Phenix Bank in 1813. Its capital was 
$1,200,000. The location of the bank 
from its organization until 1888 was at 
45 Wall Street where the United States 
Trust Company’s building now stands. 
The first President was James Boggs. 
Other presidents have been Ebenezer 
Burrill, Henry Cary, Moses H, Grinnell, 
Thomas Tileston and Peter M. Bryson, In 
June, 1865, the bank was chartered as a 
National bank with $1,000,000 capital. 
The last report of the bank shows re- 
sources amounting to $6,484,593.49 ; capi- 
tal stock, $1,000,000 ; surplus and undi- 
vided profits, $430,272.69, and deposits, 
$4,918,980.74. 








MONETARY AFFAIRS. 


WALL STREET is more than hopeful ; it 
is confident. The signs of present and 
prospective improvement in general busi- 
ness, which have been becoming more 
pronounced and more numerous each 
week since early in March, have influ- 
enced a general demand for securities for 
both investment and speculative accounts 
which have enabled the market to with- 
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stand easily the pressure of realizations on 
clique and other lines of stocks carried for 
months, so that the general trend of prices 
is still upward. With the single excep- 
tion of lines in the Granger territory, rail- 
road earnings are showing good gains; 
the current increase in gross averaging 
about 4%. Bank clearings also much ex- 
ceed those of one year and two years ago; 
but comparison is now made with abnor- 
mally low returns in both those years, for 
in the spring of 1893 the great breakdown 
of confidence began to detract from the 
volume of general business, Perhaps the 
best of the current news is the advancing 
tendency of wages in many trades, the 
most notable being that of the Carnegie 
Steel Works, which grant 10% increase 
without awaiting the expiration of the 
present agreement with their hands, 
This has been followed by competitors. In 
London, where capital has been long unable 
tosee anything good in us through its 
own fogs of depression, there is a growing 
confidence in our currency and securities, 
Capital*is so plentiful there that with the 
end of the reactionary movement of the 
last week in the stock market a renewal 
of foreign purchases may be safely count- 
ed upon, There are still some croakers on 
the other side who see a great catastrophe 
ahead of our country because of the un- 
settled state of our currency affairs ; but 
to most observers the success of the loan 
syndicate and Mr. Morgan’s personal ex- 
planations have been sufficient to bring a 
return to reason. Itis gratifying to note a 
continued heaviness of exclange, altho the 
demand rate is far from the gold points, 
which are 4.834@4.89%. The downward 
movement of sterling rates is due to several 
more large sales of securities abroad, the 
most important of which the last week 
was that of $4,500,000. New York Central 
stock placed in London with a syndicate 
through the efforts of Mr. Morgan, who 
has sold probably $35,000,000 of various 
securities during his brief sojourn abroad. 
As a market influence this New York 
Central transaction was alsoof great im- 
portance, because it disposed of what 
has long been a troublesome question 
as to the methods to be employed in get- 
ting rid of this stock, The offerings of 
bills against foreign purchases of securi- 
ties were sufficient to offset the buying to 
cover sterling loans and a demand from 
bankers who sold for a short turn when 
they saw unmistakable signs of weakness 
in the exchange market three weeks ago. 
For some time to come foreign exchange 
will be watched as the best barometer of 
the situation, but it may be said that the 
gold movement is now a matter of little 
moment. This week the Treasury gold 
reserve again approximates $100,000,000, 
and the syndicate has about $15,000,000 
more still to be paid in on bond account. 
What little concern is felt with reference to 
the Treasury position is in connection with 
the current revenues, which are not bear- 
ing out the predictions of the Department 
officials. The deficiency of revenue 80 
far this tiscal year is $51,000,000, and the 
receipts continue to run much short of ex- 
penditures, The remaining seven weeks 
of the year cannot be expected to much 
reduce the deficit. But there is a work- 
ing balance of currency of $182,500,000, 
including the gold reserve, which is possi- 
bly sufficient to carry us through the 
leanest part of another year, even were 
the confidently expected gain in receipts 
not to occur, Customs payments are ruD- 
ning at present a little short of the small 
returns of last year. 


The movement of the stock market 
from day to day was of less interest, A 
sharp reaction occurred early in the week 
on large realizing; but the New York 

Yentral operation above described and 
the sale of $2,320,000 and $1,500,000 bonds 
by the Burlington and Northwest roads, 
respectively, gave the market 4 decid 
impetus later on, with which the Street’s 
uncertainty respecting the future of the 
Reading property interfered only to 4 
moderate extent. Conditions in the 
money market are nearly all favorable 
for an active speculation, Call loans can 
be had on almost any class of collate 
at 1@14%, and the offerings are being in- 
creased by the disbursements of the loan 
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syndicate. Time money is in very mod- 
erate demand, and lenders are conform- 
ing to the ideas of borrowers both as to 
rates and collateral. Business is at 1} 
@2% for short, and 24@3¢ for long 
dates. Commercial demands for money 
are moderate, but promise to increase, 
Rates are 3@34% for best double-name 
paper, and 3}@4¢ for best single names. 


The following is @ comparison of the 
averages of the New York banks for the 
last two weeks: 


May 18, Mayll. Increase. 
Loans. ...+...+++ — $495,303,100 $488,928,500 $6,374,600 


Specle....ee-seeee 68,796,100 69,440, 0) *643,900 
Legal tenders... 107,236,400 96,088,350 11,148,100 
Deposits. ...00 «+ 553,778,400 537,832,800 15,945,600 
Circulation...... 13,267,000 13,238,000 29,000 


The following shows the relation be- 
tween the reserve and the liabilities : 


Specie......+eeeee $68,796,100 $69,440,000 * $643,900 
Legal tenders.... 107,236,400 96,088,300 11,148, 100 


Total reserve... $176,032,500 = $165,528,300 $10,504,200 
Reserve required 


against dep’ts. 138,444,600 — 134,4. 8,200 3,986,400 


Surp. reserve.. $37,587,900 $31,070,100 = - $6,517,800 





Decrease. 

The condition of the legal reserve of 
the Associated Banks at this date of each 
of the last five years was as follows: 






May 19th, 1894—Surplus, ...........+ cccccececc$ 00,009,120 
May 20th, 1893—Surplus..........cceceees cocccce 24,422,175 
May 2ist, 1892—Surplus... Seesseresdssoes 19,555,975 
May 23d, 1891—Surplus .... oocose OED 


May 24th, 1840—Surplus.......... pattensswrene «» 3,471,300 
Transactions at the Clearing House for 
the week : 


Clearings week ending May 18th......... $695,175,769 58 
Clearings week ending May Ilth,........ 661,301,521 44 
Balances week ending May Is8th......... 43,530,856 17 


Balances week ending May Ilth,........ 42,684,289 6u 


GOVEKNMENT BONDS, 


Government bonds were steady, closing 
aa follows: 


BS. cc00- cece eccce cccccccccccce 
New 4s, Registered... 
New 4s, Coupon...... 
4s, Regisvered.......... 
48, COUPODS.....e0.e00- 








New 5s, Registered...... 

$8, COUPONS. ....+.eeeeeees 

Currency 66, 1806...cccccccccccccses eccccccccc lO ee 
Currency 68, 1896..... o: Nabhan aahwannenacaled 10234 ee 
Currency 6s, 1897........ nee evcccelS . 
Currency 6s, 1898....... cose ++ 109 oo 
Currency 68, 1899... .ccccce coocee seovsccccchld 





FOREIGN EXCHANGE, 


Messrs. Baring, Magoun & Co,’s posted 
rates were as follows : 
60 days. d3dayas. 





4.88 

5.15 

2 5.15 

Berlin, reichsmarks.......... eoceee . 9s 96 
Amsterdam, guilders.............06. 446 4% 





BANK 8TOCKs, 


Sales of bank stocks for the week end- 
ing May 18th, were: 
Commerce............ 183 | Mechanics’........... 18454 


CITY BANK STOCKS, 

The following table gives the current 
quotations of city bank stocks, together 
with their latest sales : 














Banks, Sales, Bid. Asked, 
America.........000 cceaewend 03 200 210 
American Exchange....... 1b0% 156 100 
Bowery........cccece een ae 2500 tees 
Broadway......... siecsaie .  — 285Ig 240 260 
Butchers’ und Drovers’.... 156 150 160 
Central National........ sao Nz 125 
Chase National. ........ re 7) KO 
Chatham.......... i 350 400 
ve ae 4,100 4,500 
ee 440 
Citizens’ .............. 185 150 
ee 200 tees 
Commerce........ . 182 190 
Continental. ........c.cece00 132 125 * 
Corn Exchange..... ....... 275% 230 S00 
MPC HIVER.....cccessccesccce 125 135 150 
Eleventh Wara .... - 2% 200 . 
__.._ peaden oe 3 eoee eee 
Fifth Avenue...., coccccccccs S200 2.5% sees 
First National....... ....0. 540 26 seer 
First National of S. I...... 119 1l4 125 
Fourteenth Street.......... 11044 10 sees 
Fourth National........ cove = 11 lsu 190 
Franklin ...,, sane nuNesine ‘ lu eeee sees 
Gallaun National......... BUBLg 3u0 oeee 
Garneia National.......... 400 350 eoee 
German American......... 113 113 125 
German Exchange..... vee 400 116 . 
Germania. ....,...., ne - 850 Buu 
Greenwich - 115% 160 
Banover...............0.... » «Bu 820 340 
Hide and Leather......... . wi cove liu 
Hudson Kiver............... 150 155 sees 
Importers’ anu ‘Traders’... 605 500 590 
aa 135 135 150 
Masten Mauutactarers’... 167 165 180 
ve Peeeseece ce ccccsccccce = LMG Llu 1% 
~ coln National... eooe §=— 618 615 cove 
Sepa hain coon §=— 188 137 190 

ket and TOMGR..ccccccs 21536 215 230 
Mechanics’... 18434 184 eeee 
uics’and Traders’... 14546 1 160 


i stsvekessendanbeass 1s lw iw 


THE INDEPENDENT. 











Banks. Sales. Bid. Asked. 
Merchants’........ ecvcccccce 135 131 138 
Merchants’ Exchange..... . 114 125 
Metropolitan..........ssceee 3% 2 4% 
Metropolis..... Uneeeeousooen o eee 400 465 
Mount Morris....... cocccce - MO 110 evee 
Murray Hill. .ccccccccccces - 306 eoce cece 
NQSEAU..ccccccccoccces coccse 164 150 165 
Mew Verk....crcee 225 225 237 
New York County 587 540 ecee 
New York Nat. Exchange. 105 100 1235 
eee cccccccccoccccosn §=— BB 118 125 
Nineteenth Ward.......... 45 110 
North America........... « Wd 135 150 
Oriental..... o- e000. eoccce cove 282 200 235 
PACIRC.cccccccce cesce coccce - Ws 175 
Paries.e. oc ccccccce §8=— 908 275 300 
-People’s.... ccccccccccece 863900 cece 290 
Phenix.. uengaeestecs cove = 11686, 112 125 
Republic.......... nee ° 155 150 165 
Seaboard National ....... 168 163 169 

350 300 
121 100 . 
65 90 100 
315 300 ° 
150 140 e 
103 4 115 
105 105 anes 
100 owen 95 
Union Square....... . s+. 1% 200 oes 
United States National,... 175 180 es 
Western National..,. .... | lll Ml esee 


West Sid@.....cccccscceees o «=. - BE 280 eee 


FINANCIAL ITEMS, 


....Messrs. Kuhn, Loeb & Company 
will receive subscriptions on Wednesday, 
May 22d, for $2,320,000 bonds of the Chi- 
cago and Iowa Division of the Chicago, 
Burlington and Quincy Railroad Com- 
pany, due February Ist, 1895, at 105¢ 
and accrued interest to date of de- 
livery. Full particulars can be obtained 
from Messrs. Kuhn, Loeb & Company, 27 
and 29 Pine Sireet, 


...-More than two years ago the direct- 
ors of the New York Central Railway 
Company authorized the increase of its 
capital stock from $89,428,300 to $100,000,- 
000. The times not being propitious for 
the sale of the stock it has been held in 
the treasury until last week when 45,717 
shares were placed in London through the 
offices of J. Pierpont Morgan, It is sup- 
pored the stock was placed at a price to 
net the company at least par, probably a 
little more. 


....Congul Kirk writes to the State De- 
partment from Copenhagen that the trade 
of Denmark in sewing machines is sup- 
plied from Germany, England, Sweden 
and the United States ; that there are only 
two American machines known in the 
country, and that of these two the sales 
amount to something upward of two thou- 
sand machines a year. The Consul be- 
lieves that manufacturers of other Ameri- 
can sewing machines can introduce their 
goods into Denmark with success. The 
Awerican machines sell there at from 
$16.08 up to $42.88. 

....1t is reported that representatives 
of Northern Pacific Railway interests in 
this city state that the reorganization 
plan cabled from Berlin was substantially 
correct, ‘the plan contemplated is a fore- 
closure of the old company and formation 
of a new one with $100,000,000 capital 
stock and $200,000,000 of gold bonds free 
of taxation. lt is stated that an assess- 
ment of from $10 to $13 a share upon the 
preferred and common stock will be 
made to pay the floating debt of the re- 
ceivership, whicb amounts to about $11,- 
000,000, It is stated that J. J. Hil, ’resi- 
dent of the Great Northern Ratiway, will 
have much to do with the reorganization ; 
but it is not contirmed that tne Great 
Northern Railway will guarantee the 
principal and interest of the new bonds in 
return for half the stuck of the new com- 
pany. 

...-The following securities were sold 
at aucuon: 


Certificate of deposit representing 100 bonds of 
the Flushing and College Point Street Rd, 








CO., BHOU CACD....cccceceeceeeeee ween ee eQOUOU 
$5,000 N. Y. C. and H. R. Ist 7%.......2- eee eee 123% 
$15,000 Norfolk and Virginia Beach Ist 5%...... 25 
$6,0W0 Addison and Penusylvania 2d 4%........ 58 
$500 5% bouds of the Church of the Holy ‘Trinity 

Of Brooklyn.......ccccceee PesSeecessoee vadeel 
40 shares Portland (Ore.) Water Co.......... $270 
30 shares Kings Co. Bauk of Brooklyn........ 135 
179 shares Vosburgh Manufacturing Co........ 80 
lsbare Brookiyn Art Association,............ $30 
40 shares B’klyn Real Kstate Exchange, Ltd. .50 
30 shares People’s ‘Trust Co............ weedvoeee 21 
38 shares Sixth Avenue Rd. Co.......+.+++- 215% 


2 shares Continental Insurance Co,....,.....-270 
16 shares Equitable Gaslight Co. of N. Y...,,.198 


42 shares Danbury and Norwalk Rd. Co,, $59 per 
snare, 





$1,000 Lockport Gas and Electric Co. Ist mort. 
6% gold bonds, due 1914................ weed 

10 shares Lawyers’ Title Insurance Co..... - 14644 

50 shares Merring. Ball-Marvia Sa 47 

$1,000 Newburg Electric Ry. Co. Ist mort. 6% gold 
bonds, due 1944..... édavewnneeotes pavewes oceeeee 


....The second annual meeting of the 
State Association of Savings Banks was 
held in this city last week, at which about 
sixty savings banks were represented. A 
resolution was adopted indorsing the 
Thompson bill, now in the hands of the 
Governor, which enlarges the list of se- 
curities in which savings banks may in- 
vest their deposits, and requesting the 
Governor to give his approval to the bill. 
The line of securities in which savings 
banks of this State can now invest is so 
narrow, and the prices at which they can 
be secured so high, that the net interest 
received by the banks investing in them 
does not average mure than 2% to 24%. In 
addition to the securities of the United 
States, State and municipalities of this 
State, the Thompson bill provides that 
savings bunks may be allowed to invest in 
stocks or bonds of a number of cities of 
other States under certain conditions, and 
also in bonds and mortgages in this State 
worth at least twice the amount loaned 
thereon, 


....President C, P. Huntington, of the 
Southern Pacific Railway, has issued his 
report uf the operation of the road for the 
year ending Deceinber 3ist, 1894. The 
report is an able and exceedingly interest- 
ing one, The total mileage of the South- 
ern Pacific System is now 7,932 males, 
The earnings for the year were $44,772,003, 
The operating expenses were $29,405,736, 
Comparing the resuits of the year with 
those for 1893, there has been a decrease 
in the gross transportation earnings of 
6.822. The operating expenses have de- 
creased 3.82%. President Huntington says, 
considering the unfavorable circum- 
stances under which all roads have been 
Operated during the year, that the shrink- 
aye in gross earnings has been so small is 
a gratitying fact. Headds : 


“There has been a gratifying increase in 
the number of small tarmsin Oregon and 
Calitornia, ‘These imply an increase in pop- 
ulation, an important facvor in the material 
prosperity of these States and in the earn- 
ings ot the railroads. ‘he low price of 
Wueat 18 Causing the wheat growers of Cali- 
fornia to turn their attention to other more 
profitable products, ‘The cultivation of 
canalgre, from which is manufactured a 
lunulog extract, is attructing cousiderable 
attention, @ large acreage huving been 
planted with it, aud the company expects a 
large traffic from this new industry. The 
severe Cold weather in the Southern States 
borderiug on the Atlantic Oceun bas called 
attention to the many advantages which 
California offers in climate for the cultiva- 
tion of sub-tropical truits.”’ 


LEATHER MANUFACTURERS’ NATIONAL BANK 








Resources.......... Kacey eemwedeles $4,828,715 
Capital stock.......... RAnRKmbia * 600,000 
aes wens 400,000 
CDGLVIGEE PIOMNGB. 6 0 o.6 sc c:ccie'e sive 02,779 
POGUE pa ccccessesecccisancacdccs., Seen 


AND 


Selected Railroad Bonds 


DEALT IN BY 


HARVEY FISK & SONS, 


24 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK, 
Send for our list cf * Selected Securittes,” 


Vermilye & Co., 
BANKERS, 


Pine and Nassau Streets, 








NEW YORK CITY, 


Dealers in Investment Securities. 
W.N.COLER & CO. 


Bankers. 


MUNICIPAL BONDS. 
No. 34 Nassau St., New York. 
THE ZENITH CITY. 


“Within the next ten years, and possibly within 
the present century, there is a s.rony Chance, In my 
Opinion, Laat Lhe suipwments frum ana to lhe bead of 
Lake Superivr will amount to Lully 20,000,000 tons 
yearly —or more than any otver portou eartt.” 

Capt. ALEX. MCUULUGALL. 

The Commerce of Duluth has iicreasea fully 2 
per cent, luce tue panic Of 18¥6—no olher City Makes 
such arecerd = itis Lhe safest and best place ww in- 
vest. Write ustor further information, 


C. E. LOVETT & CYU., Duluth, Minn. 








“LETTERS INVESTMENT 
OF 
CREDIT. SECURITIES. 


BROWN BRUTHERS & CO., 
BANKEKS, No. 66 WALL STKEET, N. Y. 


BUSINESS ESTABLISHED 1873. 
Joralmon & Co., Bankers, 
FINANCIAL AGENTS AND ATTORNEYS, 


229-435 Equitable Building, 
DENVER, COL, 
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$2,320,000. 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 
Railroad Company, 


Chicago & Iowa Division 
5% Bonds, 
DUE FEBRUARY 18ST, 1905, 
Interest payable February and August. 


COUPUN BONDS WITH REGISTRATION 
PROVISION, 


NEW ENGLAND TRUST COMPANY, 
Boston, Trustee. 


These bonds are secured by the deposit with the 
Trustee of: 
$600,000. Chicago & Iowa R. R. Co. 8 per cent. 
First Mortgage Bonds, issued in 1869, ma- 
turing in 1900. 


$1,150,000. Chicago & Iowa R. R. Co. 8 per cent. Sec- 
ond Mortgage Bonds, issued in 187!, ma- 
turing in 101. 
$250,000. Chicago, Rockford & Northern K. R. Co. 
8 per cent. First Mortgage Bonds, issued 
in 1875, maturing in 18%). 


$326,000. Joliet, Rockford & Northern R. R. Co. 7 
= cent. Kirst Mortgage Bonds, issued tn 
$82, maturing in 1922, 

The bonds deposited have liens upon most valuable 
parts of the main line of the system. The Trust In- 
denture, copies of which can be obtained at the office 
of the undersigned, provides that the bonds deposited 
may be extended at their maturity, or that other 
bonds of equivalent value, satisfactory to the Trus- 
tee, may be substituted in their stead, 





THE UNDERSIGNED WILL RECEIVE 
SUBSCRIPTIONS FOR THE ABOVE 
BONDS AT 105 PER CENT. AND AC.- 
CRUED INTEREST TO DATE OF DELIV- 
ERY. 

THE SUBSCRIPTION WILL OPEN ON 
WEDNESDAY MORNING, MAY 22D, AND 
CLOSE AT 3 O'CLOCK P.M., OR EAR- 
LIER, ON THE SAME DAY, THE RIGHT 
BEING RESERVED TO REJECT ANY AP. 
PLICATION AND TU AWARD A SMALL- 
ER AMOUNT THAN APPLIED FOR, 


KUHN, LOEB & CO., 


27-29 PINE STREET, NEW YORK. 


MINNEAPOLIS, Minn. _ 


Minneapolis loans and investments in income bust- 
ness properties and ground fees under long leases 
our specialty. Will buy inside real estate or mort- 
gagesin Minneapolis. We assume care of real estate 
for non-residents, References furnished. 
THORPE BROS.,, 258 Hennepin Ave. 


i High-Grade 
CITY, COUNTY AND STATE 


BONDS, 


Netting 4 to 7 Per Cent. Interest. 


We make a specialty of High Class Securities, 
suitable tor permanent investment. 
Correspondence solicited. 


SPRAIN, DICKINSON & CO., Bankers, 


10 WALL S'T., New York, 





GOLD MINES. 


We have a valuable list of Gold mining properties 
both placer and quartz, producing and reudy for 
development in Oregon, Iuaho and Washington, 
both for sale and negotiation for development, Gold 
mining has been reduced to a science. It is no longer 
a hazardous industry. Thirty-three years of prac- 
tical experience warrants us in guaranteeing our 
reports and inviting the investigations of capital. 
We have properties that will yield fortunes, Cor- 


respondence solicited. 


Pacific Bureau of Mines Association, 


94 Sixth Street, Portiand, Oregon, 


lowa Loan & Trust Co., 
DES MOINES, 1OWA. 

Capital - - = $500,000 00 

Surplus and Undivided 

Earnings - - = 307,235 96 

Total Assets - <- 4,894,735 22 


The Company offers its 54% Deben- 
tures: Write tor description, 





A. L. Cug, G. W. Coss 


MEAD & COE, 
Real Estate and Mortgage Loans, 


100 Washington Street, CHICAGO. 
ESTAT LS manageu. We rent, collect 
reliis, pay Laxes Bud 100k after 
Asn€SolueL ts. 
OANS negotinved, payable in gold secured 
L by Orse lieu on Chicago real esvave, 
WiLuOUL CApeuse Le leuuer, 


A. B. MEAD. 


36 WALL STREET, New York, 


Acts as Executor, Administrator, Trustee, Guar. 
dian and Committee Of betules, aud as Trustee, Keg 
istrar, iranster and Fiscal Agent of Corporatious. 
‘Vakes Tuli charge of Neui ana Personai Estates, 
iuverest allowed On Deposits, 


Capital and Surplus, $1,800,000, 


_pamee 3. panes, President. 
W. L. then " a catden 
JOHN Or ADaMB, Secreta; Siheamaage 
'é l* 
% MACHICE #6, DECKER, Treas, 
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THE MIDDLESEX 
1875 BANKING COMPANY 1895 
MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 

Paid-Up Capital - 

Surplus... 

Offers 6 per cent. Debentures, secured by 
deposit of Ist mortgage with the Union Trust 
Company of New York or the Security Com- 
pany of hartford, Conn., under Supervision 
Banking Departments of Conn., New York, 
Mass.and Maine. Amount of issue limited by 


Law, Connecticut Trustees, Executors,etc,, 
are permitted by law to invest in these bonds, — 


WESTERN 


MORTGAGES 


DEFAULTED AND OTHERWISE, 
Bought for Cash. 


CHAS. E.GIBSON, 45 Milk St. Boston. Mass. 


Reet OF THE CONDITION OF THE 
THER MANUFACTUREKS’ NATIONAL 
BANK. at New York, in the State of New York, at the 
close of business, May 7th, 1895: 
RESOURCES 

Loans and discounts 
Overdrafts, secured and unsec ured, 

U. 8. bonds to secure circulation, 
Premiums on U.S. bonds : 

Stocks, sec urities, ete. 

Banking house, furniture and fixtures. 
Due a National banks (not rese rve 


279, 762 4: 
207,000 00 
140,878 91 

15,438 39 


Exchanges for Cle aring House 
Notes of other National banks... 
Fractional paper currency, nic kels and 
cents. .... 
Law ful money reserve in bank, v ‘iz. 
i, iat $2 
Lagal- tender notes. 316, 894 OU 
U. 8. certificates of ae eposit 
for legal tenders. 230,000 00 
810,235 32 


19,954 OO 
#4, $28,714 54 


Redemption fund with t 


. Treasurer (5 
per cent. of circ adiens.... a 


LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock pald in. ‘ 
Surplus fund. 
Undivided profits, 
taxes pald...... 
Nationa bank notes outstanding. 
other National 


$600,000 00 
ss0 400,000 U0 
“Tess expenses “and 
92,779 42 

212,310 UO 

$323,320 64 

269,009 77 

Dividends unpaid. ‘ 2,669 87 
Indiv — deposits subje ct 

toc 

Demand certiiic ates of de- 


2,658,045 51 


8,240 75 
180,469 58 
3,443,625 12 
Tota #4, 828, 714 | 
Stare of New Y¢ ORK, “COUNTY OF NEW YORK, 38.: 

I, ISAAC H. WAL KBR, Cashier of the above- hamed 
bank, do sole pmniy swear ‘that the above statement is 
true to the best of my knowledge and belie 

ISAAC H. WALKER, ‘Cashier. 
ny ribed and sworn to before me ret = Sl of 

ay, 1845. CHARLES F. 

Notary Public, 
Certificate filed in New York County. 

Correct—Attest: 

H. M ACY, 


J. Accut TIN =? pirectors 
WM. C. STURGES, § 


io % Sunty. 








DIVIDEN dD. 
OFFICE OF THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS, 

AMERICAN EXPRESS COMPANY, 65 Broadway. 

NEW YORK, May 8th, 1805. 

The Board of Directors of this company has this 
day declared a dividend of three dollars ($3) per share, 
payable on and after the first day of July next. 

the transfer books will be closed on the 8th day of 
June at 122 o'clock M., 


and re-opened on the 2d day 
of July, 189. 


By orde r of the Board, 
AS. G. CLAKK, 


ae 


THE general business situation con- 
tinued to gain in strength, and tho there 
is just at present little increase in the 
distribution of staples preparation is being 
made for a good revival a few months 
hence in lines that are not affected at 
present. Bank clearings showed a small 
increase over the previous week and 
gained 32.7% in comparison with the same 
week of 1894. The increase was mainly 
in this city, and there were de- 
creases on the Pacific Coast and at 
some of the minor Western points. Of 
eighty-two railroads sixty-two gained 
in gross earnings for the first week of 
May, the average increase exceeding 4%. 
Anthracite coal shipments in April were 
22¢ larger than last year. Increases of 
wages in the iron trade affected about 
25,000 men, and the purchasing power of 
the people is also being increased in other 
directions, altho the textile industry is not 
showing this same evidence of recovery 
from depression, In cotten there was a 
general tendency upward, tho there had 
come into sight before May 11th more cot- 
ton than ever produced in this country in 
one year before. In dry goods the unfa- 
vorable weather checked business. Buy- 
ers are taking goods in a hand-to-mouth 
fashion only, but leading makes in all de- 
scriptions are firmly held, and unsold sup- 
plies are not coming out rapidly. In 
woolens business is especially quiet. The 
metal situation is fairly encouraging. 
Orders are increasing, and iron is going 
into consumption much more rapidly than 
in 1893, 


‘Treasure1 





While prices of most staples show an 
upward tendency, the strength of wheat 
has been a pronounced feature. The 
strength was due to a frost scare, The 
market developed a speculative advance 





THE 


The New Model 


emington 
“Typewriter. 


MATCHLESS CONSTRUCTION, 
UNEQUALED DURABILITY, 

UNRIVALED SPEED. 

Many Notable Improvements. 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 


Wyckorr, SEAMANS & BENEDIC?, 
327 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 





that carried the product completely off 
export basis, by 2 to 5c. per bushel for any 
foreign market. This was in face of rains 
that were the remaining great require- 
ment to save the wheat crop a week ago, 
according to the ‘‘Crop Killers.” But 
since then we have had cold weather 
and frosts in the Northwest. But the 
spring has been so backward that most 
crops had not come forward as usual. 
When this frost bugaboo had been worked 
for all it was worth, first to ‘‘ ruin” the 
winter wheat, and then the spring, the 
Western dispatches began to tell of the 
work of the Hessian fly. The grain mar- 
kets are likely to be influenced for some 
time by all manner of Western tales. 





READING NOTICES 


Toss of our readers who contemplate visit- 
ing Europe this summer should place themselves 
in correspondence with C. A. Barattoni, at 852 
Broadway, N. Y., General Passenger and Freight 
Agent of ‘the’ London and North-Western Rail- 
way. A great many improvements have been 
made in Liverpool looking to the comfort and 
convenience of passengers between New York 
and London, and Mr. Barattoni will be pleased 
to give valuable information in reference there- 
oO. 

t = 

For a second time the American School of 
Christian Philosophy will hold its summer ses- 
sion at Chautauqua, J uly + 2d-9th. The subject for 
discussion will be “ Christian Applications of 
Sociology.” The speakers will be Prof. Austin 
Abbott, Dr. Josiah Strong, Prof. Francis G. 
Peabody, Dr. George Dana Boardman and 
Chancellor iH. M. McC rac ken, 


C HEWING THE STRING 


THE old saying,“ The test of a eabting is 
chewing the string,” has many applications not 
connected with the culinary art. Experience is 
one of the best possible teachers, and one great 
reason why the world has not advanced a thou- 
sand times ahead of its present condition is 
that nearly every man desires to have his own 
experience. There are some cases in which he 
is willing to take that of his father or his neigh- 
bor, and it would seem that certainly where a 
considerable expenditure of money is involved, 
together with a good deal of trouble, the ex- 
pomenee of years should be eagerly adopted. 

tissafe to say that in these cases itis more 
often adopted than in cases of morals and the 
like. For instance, if aman proposes to do a 
“job of painting,” as it is ordinarily termed, 
there are three — questions which enter 
into the matter. he first is the kind of paint 
to be used, the second is the cost of its appli- 
cation, and the third is its appearance and 
durability after being applied. Our  fore- 
fathers (and there were some pretty wise 
men among them) would have laughed 
any one to scorn who had suggested the 
idea of using anything other than pure 
white lead, and there was much sense and rea- 
son in this. They knew from the experience of 
themselves and their forefathers that pure white 
lead mixed with linseed oil would make a cover- 
ing for wood or metal which had never been 
surpassed by any substitute; and there are a 
good many of the old people still living who 
have witnessed the latter-day attempts of sub- 
stituting ready-mixed paints for white lead and 
oil who are of the opinion that the old people 
were and still are right. The labor cost of ap- 
plying paint, good, bad or indifferent, is just 
about the same. Itis a very important item, 
too, as it costs pearly as much for the labor to 
do any particular painting as the paint itself, so 
that the highest type of reason would suggest to 
aman that,so long as this labor cost was so 
high, it would be infinitely better to have the 
material of the highest grade in order that du- 
rability should be secured. There is a prevalent 
idea that white lead and oil costs more than its 
substitutes; but this is not true. A gallon of pure 
white lead and oil will cover more surface than 
an equal quantity of the other; and it will be 
found that the total expense for the paint alone 
will be just about fifty per cent. less if pure 
white lead and oil is used. In these days, when 
= in good financial circumstances are try- 

ng to do what ort, consider to be their duty by 
being economical, it isa pretty important item 
to ren mber that the cost of painung by using 
patos white lead is about fifty per cent. less than 

y using substitutes. 

As to appearance and durability. The re- 
sult can be seen at a glance by simply com- 
paring a ae peer with pure white lead 
with one painted with ready mixed paint, and 
particularly if three or four years have elapsed 
since the application of the paints, there will be 
found to be no comparison. A structure painted 
with pure white lead will have a fresh, bright, 
live look, while the one painted with ready- 
mixed paint will be dead in appearance, scaly, 
and generally bad. 

The National Lead Company are_ the largest 
manufacturers of strictly pure white lead in 
the world. Their white lead is manufactured 
by the old Dutch process of slow corrosion, con- 
suming from three to six months’ time in the pro- 
cess of manufacture, and this gives white lead its 
character as the best paint in use. The National 
Levd Company maintain absolutely their differ- 
ent brands of pertect uniformity. The National 
Lead Company also manufacture a line of tinting 
colors for use with white lead which are sold in 
cans of one pound each, each can being sufficient 
to tint twenty-five pounds of strictiy pure white 
lead. Thus —~ | = can, by purchasing any 
of the Nationa ad Company’s brands, mix 
his own paints, and apply them with a perfect 
confidence in a satisfactory result. The goods 
of the National — Com y are on sale by 
all reputable dealers ut the country. 





INDEPENDENT. 


A GREAT DRY GOODS STORE. 


A Busy place is O'Neill's. Itis not only busy, 
itis wonderfully interesting and attractive on 
account of the brilliant display of goods of al- 
most every kind whichis contained in the great 
store on Sixth Avenue from 2th to 21st Streets. 
At present, of course, every one is thinking 
more or less of the summer, the vacation, the 
outing and excursion and of the goods, wares 
and merchandise suitable therefor. O'Neill & 
Company have a very great assortment of 
everything that can possibly be desired and 
have recently bought the entire stock of 8S. J- 
Held Company, the oldest importers and manu- 
facturers of fine French flowers in this city, and 
they are now displayed at very low prices. All 
of their goods have been marked down to insure 
quick sales. 


SPECIAL attention is directed to the adver- 
tisement of the watches advertised by Messrs 
Hilton, Hughes & Company. Intending pur- 
chasers should write at once before the supply 
is exhausted. 


ROYAL BLUE LINE TRAINS. 


INCREASED SERVICE TO PHILADELPHIA 
BALTIMORE AND WASHINGTON. 

A new and largely increased train service be- 
came effective on the Central Railroad of New 
Jersey on May 12th. Important among the 
chanyes is the addition of four new trains to the 
Royal Blue Line service. These trains leave 
New York, C. R. R. of N. J. station, ae Liberty 
Street, at 8 and 10 A.M. and 2:30 P-M., for Phil- 
eiveie. Baltimore and W poo | etal and 10 

for Phi ladelphia . Other trains leave at 
11:30 A.M.., 3:30, 5, 6 P.M., 12:15 Mdt. Sundays 
10, 11:30 A. M., 2:30, 5,6 P. M. . 12:15 Mdt. 

The new tunnel of the Baltimore Belt Railroad 
having been recently opened for traffic, all 
trains of this service run via that route, thereby 
avoiding the ferry transfer from Locust Point 
to Canton. 

The steamer ** St. Johns,” of the Sandy Hook 
Route, went in commission, May 13th, with the 
new time table of the New Jersey Southern 
Division, leaving New York, Pier 4, North River, 
for Atlantic Highlands at 10:15 A.M. and 3:45 
rae ae in New York at 9:30 A.M. and 
2:45 P.M. 
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THe Montclair (New Jersey) Military Acad- 
emy is about to complete its first year since the 
enlargement of its buildings and extension of 
its grounds. One of the staffof THE INDEPEND- 
ENT had the pleasure recently of calling upon 
Mr. J. G. MacVicar, the principal, while the 
school was in session, and thus rad an oppor- 
tunity to see it in ac tual operation. It gives us 
pleasure to say that the school, its system of op- 
ee vy eneral work, and all connected with 
it, are of the highest order. The boys have 
plenty of work, and, what is just as good, plenty 
of play—the one is no less insisted upon than the 
other. The school is conducted upon the mili- 
tary plan under the supervision of an Annapolis 
graduate. The situation commands a beautiful 
view, being on a considerable elevation, and the 
sanitary arrangements are perfect. It is about 
a mile from the heart of the town—just the right 
distance. 

The Academy is to be very highly recom- 
mended, and, unlike many other schools, is every 
bit as good as its catalogue represents. 


RELIGIOUS NOTIUE. 


The Sixty- ninth Annual Meeting of the Congrega- 
tional Home —— ag & Society will be held at sSar- 
atoga Springs, N. ¥ une 4th, Sth, 6th, 1895. First 
Session, Tuesday evening, June 4th. The usual con- 
cessions on the part of the railroads are again mae 
of a one-third return fare to those paying full tare 
wolng 5 certificates required. Fer information con- 
cerning hotel pay meee see Home Missionary 
of May, 18%. An 
vlic ation to the o 








information freely given on ap- 
cers of the Society, Bible House, 
ew York. Programme of ineetings to be issued 
shortly. Rev. Wm. O. Wark and Mr. 8S. A. Rickard, 
local Committee of Arrangements, will cheerfully 
answer inquiries and assistin securing places, Ad- 
dress them at Saratoga Springs, N.Y. 


BROADWAY 
9th. & 10thSts. 
FOURTH AVE. 


FEilton 





Silion. FouakesM Gy: 


Successons To AT. TO AT.Siewarr & Co 


May 23, 1895, 


OBITUARY. 


HIKAM BARNEY, Esq., died at his home at King’ 8 
Bridge, N. Y., May 18th, in his eighty-fourth year, 
Mr. Barney was one of the band of early New York 
Abolitionists, associated with Arthur and Lewis 
Tappan, John Jay, Theodore D. Weld, and Henry 
B. Stanton. He married a daughter of Lewis Tappan, 
and for his second wife a sister of Mrs. Genera) 
Schofield. He was very active in the counsels of the 
Liberty and Free Soil parties. He supported James 
G. Birney for President in 1844, was presidential 
elector on the Van Buren ticket for New York in 
1848, was head of the electoral ticket for Hale, in 1852, 
was a delegate to the convention which nominated 
Fremont in 1856, and attended the convention in 
Chicago which nominated Lincoln, who the next 
year made him Collector of the Port of New York, 
Mr. Barney was one of the most prominent members 
of the New York bar, being associated as partner 
with Benjamin F. Butler, Attorney-General in 
President Jackson’s Cabinet, and afterward with his 
son, William Allen Butler. 





Percale Shirt Waists 
With Laundered Collar and Cuffs. 
60 Cents. Postage Prepaid. 


Stylishly cut with 
extra full sleeves, 
double yoke back, 
seams strongly and 
carefully sewed, and 
collar and cuffs per- 
fectly laundered, 

There is a choice 
collection of pretty 
black, blue, pink,lav- 
ender, and brown 
figures and stripes on 
light grounds, 

Purchasers are re- | 
quested to return 
any waists that 
should not be satis- 

factory. Money will be promptly refunded. All 
sizes, from 32 to 44 inch bust measure are in- 
cluded, 


STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER, 


Paeyene: 
= 





Dry Goods. 





> 
Why do Dressmakers always 


} demand 


| CUTTER’S 


LITTLE 


SPOOLS 


} Least Wood and most Silk. 
} LONGEST—STRONGEST— 


SMOOTHEST. 














BROADWAY 
Dth.&1OthSis. 


FOURTH AVE., 


DON’T MISS THE ROTUNDA 


if you care to see 


what a picture in White can be made from every-day things. 


SILVERWARE STORE 

Have you seen it? No? Then don’t 
miss it. It is one of the sights of the 
store. ‘lo make it doubly attractive we 
offer best plate silver Teaspoons from the 
celebrated makers, Reed & Barton, at 
$1.10 for set of six. Rex pattern, and 
we think nothing prettier has ever been 
made. Good value at $2.50. 

At $1.95 quadruple Plate Coffee Pots, 
or Tea Pots, or a Sugar or a Spooner of 
equal grade. Nowhere less than $3. 

Hotel keepers, summer resort owners 
are especially interested. 


WATCHES 
That we warrant to wearand keep time. 

Ladies’ small real silver Swiss Watches, $2.50 
each. They’re $5 watches in any case; high- 
priced jewelers would ask $7.50 for no bette r. 
$2.50 here and warranted. 

Ladies’ 10 carat goli Watches, high grade move- 
ment, plain or engraved case, $7.90 each. Can- 
not be matched under $15. 

Men's gold-filled-case Watches, French. Keep 
time to the minute. Warranted for a year. $87.50 
for either hunting case or open face. Have the 
appearance of a $50 watch. Will wear as well. 


HORSES ARE CHEAP 


never so cheap. Last time you’d look for 
cheap Harness. But the unexpected is all 
the time happening here—we make it 
happen. It has happened in Harness and 
horse goods of all kinds. 


Genuine rubber trimmed Track Harness, $1:2; the 
$25 grade, 





Buggy Harness, double stitched throughout, waved 
layer on breeching and breast collar, $12,405 
the $25 grade. 


Roundabout Harness, brass trimmed 


S28; the $40 grade, 


nickel or 


Better hand-sewed throughout, russet lined saddle 
and blinds, $403 the $75 grade, 


Double Surry Harness, nickel or brass, complete, 
$50; the $100 grade. 


Double Buggy, very light Pole Harness, brass 


trimmed, $50; the $100 grade. 


Grocery or Delivery Harness, brass or nickel, com 
plete with collar, %143 the $24 grade. 


Butchers’ Harness, kersey-lined, saddle, with full 
pipe collar, 8253 the $50 grade. 


Men’s Riding Outfit, English park saddle, saddle 
cloth, Weymouth bridles silver-mounted Crop, 
% 37; the $65 grade. 


Women’s Riding Outfit, saddle, saddle cloth, Wey- 
mouth bridle, silver-mounted whip, $40; the $6 
grade, 


SHIRT WAIST SETS 


No one who has the assortment, no one 
who has made the effort to bring out 
the styles in such variety as we. e 
give pure silver Shirt Waist Sets, con- 
sisting of six pieces—a collar button, 
three studs, two sleeve buttons—12 
fifty beautiful patterns, at 58C. 
This is the one we recommend ¢spe- 
cially. Others at 42c., not so good— 
thinner. A special heavy line at 
98c., but the 8c. set is the marvel, 
and fully worth $1, 
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Monod, 
Constable KAS C 


Spring and Summer 


WRAPS, 


Walking and Carriage 


GOWNS, 


Mountain and Seaside 


COSTUMES. 





Jrroadovay KR 19th 4 


NEW YORK. 


NOTE—Commencing June Ist, our store will 
close at 12 o’clock Saturdays. 


Children’s Summer 


Dresses, 
$1.00 to $5.00 Each. 


175 Dresses, sizes 2 and 3 years; 

100 dresses, 4 years’ size; 

93 Dresses, 6 years’ size; 

158 Dresses, sizes 8, 10 and 12 years. 

Every variety of Summer material : 
Gingham, Dimity, Batiste, Lawn, etc., 
and the dresses are marked at about 
the cost of the material. 

Prices $1.00 to $5.00 each, certainly 
not half price. 

Ready this week. 


James McCreery & Co,, 


Broadway and Eleventh Street, 


New York. 


Journeay & Burnham, 
BROOKLYN. 
DRESS GOODS. 


We are showing, special value, imported all-wool 
two-toned Whip Cord, 39 inches wide, at 40c. and 
65c.; also Fancy Mixtures, 38 inch to 42 inch, at 50c. 
Mluminated Cheviot, 46 inch, 75c. and SSc. 

(ioods very much sought after now are the SHEP- 
HERD CHECKS, Will show a fine variety in Blue 
and White and Black and White, from 50c. to 75c 

A well selected stock of Costume Mixtures, Whip 
Cords, Pin Stripes, and Vignaux, all suitable to trim, 
With Colored Bead Points, Bodices, Collars, Ete. 

Our latest Novelties are the beautiful Silk and 
Wool Crepons in two Colorings, Reseda and Wine, 
Rose and Moss, Cerise and Gray, Bluette and Mode, 
Old Gold and Brown. 





THE INDEPENDENT. 


Linea-Upholstery House. 
McGIBBON & CO. 


An advantageous purchase en- 
ables us to offer handsome Lace 
Scarfs, Centre Pieces, etc., at 2-3 
of their regular value. 


6inch Squares, 30c.to 50c. 
10 inch Squares, 75c. to 1.25 
20 inch Squares, 1.75 to 4.00 
24 inch Squares, 225 to 5.50 


36 inch Squares, 5.00 to 12.00 
Scarfs, 250 to 4.00 


French Embroidered Tea 
Cloths, and fine H. S. Scarfs and 
Squares, just as cheap and _ just as 
good, 


913 Broadway, 


NEW YORK, 


Sea — $8 

Men’s Jean Drav’ :s 

Perfect Fitting and prpassed for Wear. 
These are the features 

that place The * Paragon 

Pantaloon Fitting Jean 

Drawers” beyond com- 

petition: 

best quality jean 

Accurately cut, 

Full Sizes. 

Re-inforced seat, 

Felled seams, 

Made in our Work- 
rooms, 

Finished with pearl 
buttons and guaran- 
teed to give satisfac- 
tion, 

We have all sizes from 28 to 44 inch waist meas- 
ure and five lengths of inseam—every part is 
cut in exact proportion. Sent, postage free, 
tony address for 


61 Cents Bsr. 


Money returned if the garments are not satis- 
factory. 


STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER, 


Ory Goods, PURLABELPHIA. | 
CARPETINGS. 
Great Reductions in Every Department. 


Our “Royal Wiltons and Wilton Velvets,’’ 
We think, are the best wearing carpets made; 
WE GUARANTEE THEM! 
TAPESTRY BRUSSELS, celebrated makes, 
dc. to Bic, 


NEW WEAVE INGRAINS. 


Equal in effect to a FP russels, 
at 4%c, the yard. 


MATTINGS. 


“WE BEAT THE WORLD!’ 
Hundreds of patterns to select from! 
Some as low as 
#3 PER ROLL of forty yards. 
Fine Fancy Chinese and Japanese Seamless from $5.00. 
Cotton and trout-line warps from $5.00, 


Sheppard Knapp & Co., 


SIXTH AVE., 13TH AND 14TH STS..N.Y. 

















Hair Cloth | 


> 


Is Paramount 


ITS UNPRECEDENTED DEMAND 








PROVES IT. 


and Cotton will not stretch. 


or crush; imitations will. 





There are good imitations, but you can tell % 
Which is which by testing a single strand of ¥ 
the weft. HAIR when pulled is elastic, Fiber 


Don’t condemn HAIR CLOTH because of the worthlessness of imitations and 
substitutes. Wear what is light, cool, and resilient. HAIR CLOTH will not break 


ASK YOUR DEALER FOR OURS. WE DO NOT SELL AT RETAIL. 
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CHARLES E. PERVEAR, Agent. 
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6th Ave., 20th to 2ist St., New York, 


A STOREFUL OF ATTRACTIONS await the 


visitor to our store this week. We quote below a few 
decidedly interesting values to be offered. 


——_—_—_____. 


Fine French Flowers Special Offering 


The Entire Stock of 


S. J. HELD CO., 


The oldest Importers and Manufac- 
turers of fine French Flowers in this 
city at less than one-fifth their value. 


10,000 


Fine French Montures, 


Elegant assortment, all New Goods, 


| 0° ann 25° EACH, 


Worth 1,00 to 1.50. 


TRIMMED MILLINERY 


Elegant assortment 


Trimmed Bonnets & Hats, 


comprising the latest Imported and 
Domestic Designs for Street, Car- 
riage and Evening Wear, 


AT POPULAR PRICES. 


Untrimmed Hats. 


A Special Assortment of 


STRAW HATS 


in a variety of shapes and colors, worth 
in regular stock 98c., at 


25° EACH. 


Also a large variety of shapes in 
Miians, Chips, Neapolitans and Fancy 
Braids ; worth 1.50, at 


65° nacu. 
SILKS. 


10,000 yards Printed India Silks, 
reduced from 59c. and 69c., to 


25° AND 38° YD. 


5,000 yards, Taffeta Striped and 
Dresden Figured Silks, worth 1.00, at 


69° y. 
RIBBOWS. 


Satin and Gros Grain Ribbon, 24 
inches wide, 
i c. 
YD. 


Satin and Gros Grain Ribbon, 3 
inches wide, 


| he: _— 


Large assortment Fancy Ribbons 
for Millinery Trimmings, 4 and 5 
inches wide, 


25° vo. 
PARASOLS. 


Everything that is new in the line 
of parasols and at the right prices. 


Large Assortment 


CHANGEABLE SILK PARASOLS, 


Selected natural or Dresden handles,at 








Extremely Low Prices. 


: 
| 





LADIES’ OUTING SUITS. 


Ladies’ Suits, Blazer Jacket and 
wide Skirt in Mixtures and Crush 
Cloths. Regular price, 14.98, 


SPECIAL 9,98, 


Ladies’ Outing Suits of double warp 
Serge, short Ripple back Jackets, full 
Skirts. Regular price, 16.50, 


SPECIAL | 1,98, 


Ladies’ Cheviot, Serge and Storm 
Serge Outing Suits, fine Tailor finish, 
lined throughout with Silk Regular 
price, 25.50, 


SPECIAL | 6,75, 


Ladies’ Outing Suits of fine Im- 
ported Serges, Ripple back Jackets, 
extra wide skirts, lined throughout 
with Best Taffeta Silkk. Regular 
price, 29.75, 


SPECIAL | 9. 98. 


Twenty Additional Styles 
OF 


Tailor and Outing Suits 


in Pique, Duck, Linen and Serges, 
Eton, Blazer and Reefer shapes, at 
equally moderate prices. 


LADIES’ SILK WAISTS. 


Special Silk Waists, extremely large 
sleeves, blouse fronts, full backs, soft 
collars and belts, assorted colors. 
Regular price, 3.29, 


SPECIAL | 98, 


DRESS GOODS. 
Special prices for this week. 
4,000 YARDS 


Black Crepons, 
45c. yd. 


200 PIECES 


Mohair and Wool Novelties, 
49c. yd. 
Plain and Figured Sicilians, 
39c. to 1.49. 


NEW IMPORTATION OF 


French Crepons, 


ENTIRELY NEW DESIGNS, 


1.75 yd.5 worth 3.08. 


GLOVES. 


Ladies’ four button Kid Gloves, 
79c. pair. 


Ladies’ four-button Kid Gloves, 
embroidered, 


98c. pair. 


Ladies’ Russia Leather Driving 
Gloves, four-button, worth 1.50, at 


98c. pair. 
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Susurance. 
THE FIFTIETH ANNIVERSARY 


OF THE 


NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE CO 


THE fiftieth anniversary of the New 
York Life was quietly celebrated a month 
ago by adinner given to the officers and 
trustees ; the occasion, however, has such 
reminiscent value that it ought not to be 
permitted to pass without some public 
mention. 

April 10th, 1845, four men—Caleb 8. 
Woodhull, William V. Brady, Herman 
W. Childs, and Joseph B. Noues—met at 
No. 3 Nassau Street to organize the Nauti- 
lus Insurance Company. Their chief asset 
was a blanket charter, authorizing the 
transaction of fire, life, marine, and inland 
transportation irsurance. They had over 
$300,000 of insurance applied for; they 
had a little over $50,000 in subscription 
notes ; but they had not a cent of cash, 
and they borrowed money to pay the slight 
expenses of organization. What they did 
then—in form, for they had not the faint- 
est imagination of what they were really 
doing—was to elect twenty trustees, and 
three inspectors to preside at the next an- 
nual election; then they certified their 
minutes and adjourned. Rather strangely, 
they did not elect any of their number a 
trustee, and their names do not appear 
again in the company’s records in any 
manner, except as policy holders. But 
here is the roll of names of the first board 
of trustees: James Brown, Wm. H. As- 
pinwall, Henry W. Hicks, Thos. W. Lud- 
low, Leonard Suarez, Adam Norrie, 
Thomas B, Richards, John Cryder, Schuy- 
ier Livingston, Spencer S. Benedict, David 
A. Comstock, Almer Reed, Albert Wood- 
hull, Edward C, Center, Edward F. San- 
derson, Prosper M. Wetmore, Richard Ir- 
vin, James Reyburn, Robert L. Taylor, 
Loring Andrews. The only one of these 
now living is Spencer 8. Benedict, of 
Sioux City, Ia., who remained a trustee 
till 1851, and was vice president 1849-51. 

As among the curiosities in the compa- 
ny’s history, the following official com- 
munication, which is still on file with the 
Insurance Department, urging that the 
New York be closed up, will be read with 
interest : 

‘* BROOKLYN, December 20th, 1852. 
* JoHn C. WRIGHT, Esq., 
‘* State Comptroller, Albany, N. Y. 

** Dear Sir: I wrote you on the 9th inst., 
and am at present without any reply. I 
have, however, in order to prevent the New 
York Life Insurance Company from declar- 
ing another dividend without an examina- 
tion into their affairs by themselves, sent a 
copy of the inclosed to each trustee. The 
company must be saved, if possible, from 
ruio. Last year the losses, expenses and 
dividends amounted to more than their 
premiums. As soon as I hear from you I 
will write you more fully. 

** Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
** [Signed] EDMUND BLUNT.” 

When the company started, this city 
had a population of less than 400,000 and 
one railroad entering it, the Harlem. 
There were 27 States in the Union, with 
@ population of 20,000,000; Chicago had 

10,000; San Francisco had about 500; 
Minneapolis, St. Paul and Kansas City 
had a few hundreds ; Omaha and Denver 
were not. The country had less than 
5,000 miles of railroad, and the first iron 
rail was laid in that year. The first tele- 
gram had been sent a year before; tele- 
phones, electric lighting, typewriters, 
sleeping cars and elevators were yet un- 
thought of. James K. Polk was Presi- 
dent, and the four great measures then 
up before public view were tariff reduc- 
tion, an independent Treasury system, 
settlement of the Oregon boundary ques- 
tion, and the acquisition of California ; 
the newspapers were discussing whether 
the annexation of Texas would produce a 
war with Mexico. The expenditures of 
the Federal Government in 1845 were less 
than $22,000,000 total. During that year 
the slave ship ‘‘ Spitfire” was condemned 
at Boston, and among the first thousand 
policies written by the New York Life 
were 339 on the lives of American slaves, 

Twelve American companies were then 
doing life insurance business, and in 1844 
the new insurance written was about 





three millions total. Of these twelve 
companies nine are still in existence, but 
only four are taking new risks; those 
four are the Presbyterian Ministers’ Fund, 
of Philadelphia; the New Evgland Mu- 
tual, of Boston ; the Mutual Life, of New 
York, and the Mutual Benefit, of New- 
ark. These four, in 1894, did about sixty 
times as much new business as the 
twelve of that year did in 1844. 

Mr. McCall has had four predecessors 
as President of the New York: J. 
De Peyster Ogden, Aaron M, Merchant, 
Morris Franklin and William H. Beers. 
The contrast between the annual state- 
ment for the year of 1846 and the total 
summary of the company’s operations 
down to 1895 needs no comment : 


FIRST ANNUAL STATEMENT 
OF THE 
*NAUTILUS (MUTUAL LIFE) INSURANCE 
COMPANY, 
April 16th, 1846. 
Total amount of premiums to April 


DUMisshehnveshepssvebhebaneheewsseoue +$22,622 7) 
Charged to subscribers...... $6,057 11 
Settled by notes.............. 772 60 
PAM SINUS: cevcesencseecses 11,571 20 
In hands of agents........... 2,056 58 
Deferred premiums and pre- 
miums on policies not yet 
RENE sisinsasesacvexss 2,165 22 
———- $22,622 71 
CASH. 
Received for premiums as 
BUD ccosucucesoushenscke $11,571 20 
Received for interest........ 82 
——-— $11,603 53 
Paid for re-insurance........ $335 79 
Proportion of charter........ 341 50 
Office furniture.............. 116 97 
Books and stationery........ 822 72 
Ee $1,500 00 
Physicians’ fees in full...... 450 00 
Ogden & Lord’s written 
PIA 5s ake onines cohune BO 00 
Printing policies, circulars, 
Mvsginh beesbersebausseses 213 50 
NE oc ocucssseucace 306 96 
Postage aud other small 
NE cca cesaxNevastaseus 263 48 
Agency expenses, commis- 
ee 1,239 84 
——— 6,140 7% 
eT Pe ea $6,462 7 


According to the charter of the com- 
pany, the following statement is 
published : 

There were 449 policies during the 
year ending April 16th, 1846, the 











premiums on which amounted to.... $22,622 71 
Premiums earned during the same - 
DONEOE cc cobiouseesscuserunseuiuabees $10,331 92 
Expenses of the company, viz.: 
Paid for re-insurances..... $335 79 
Paid for charter, salary, 
DER: cushe Saewnsuussabacaess 3,565 13 
Agency expenses, commis- 
BE. ciiccanseceecs - 1,239 84 
—— $5,140 76 
Se ss canine sieiewnessncen $5,191 16 
RkesuME. 
Received from policy hoiders...... $359,451,763 12 
Received from all other sources..., 88,281,236 62 
ere $447,732,999 74 
Paid policy holders................++ 199,993,559 43 
All other payments............0..0 85,727,669 38 


Balance on hand $162,011,770 93 





END OF THE U.S. MUTUAL AC- 
CIDENT ASSOCIATION, 


Last week we briefly made mention of 
the fact that Mr. Charles B. Peet, who 
had just resigned the position of Presi- 
dent of the United States Mutual Acci- 
dent Association, had addressed its mem- 
bers to say that he had made an arrange- 
ment with the newly organized United 
States Casualty Co. to substitute its 
policies, without charge, for those of 
the United States Mutual Accident 
up to the end of the time for which 
each member had paid. Mr. Peet, who 
is Vice President of the new company, 
urged acceptance of this proposition 
which is evidently the best the members 
could do under the circumstances, 

The application for a receiver for the 
United States Mutual Accident Asso- 
ciation, foreshadowed last week, has 
since been made and granted, and 
the Association, once so _ flourishing, 
has gone out of existence by the well- 
trodden and melancholy road, Mr. Henry 
Wintbrop Gray, a commissioner of public 
parks, being the receiver. On behalf of 
the Insurance Department the folfowing 





* Name changed to New York Life Insurance 
Company by Chapter 211, Laws of 1549, passed 
April 5th, 

+ This amount included $20 received on two fire 
policies, 


THE INDEPENDENT 


schedule of present condition was pre- 
sented to the court as foundation for the 
application, with the statement that unless 
action was speedily taken it would en- 
counter an obstacle in the person of a 
sheriff’s deputy in charge, upon an execu- 
tion on a judgment for $5,000, which had 
been obtained : 


ASSETS. 
[i cciochaepeehsebwebeneevearesssenee + $3,498 65 
PD cubsrehysssbbe-bsrekewtontexnsonrs 11,837 00 
Certificate of deposit..........ssscceee 13,000 00 
Bond and mortgage........secesssesees 10,000 00 
Individual accounts............... seeee «8 115 00 
Agent’s DAIANCES.......0ccccccccrccccee 16,086 00 
Furniture........... sSebbeb sobansenberwee 21,268 00 
MMMM sab eenshschvwosvubaesaurcen $83,804 65 
LIABILITIES. 

i. ccbenedeeseambaneees $26,000 00 
Members’ balances............s0eee0005 7,383 92 
SS DODO iss nc civcwcnscevsec.cse0 9,371 81 
Indemnity claims approved........... 46,218 88 
Indemnity claims unadjusted......... 4,724 63 
Indemnity claimsreported............ 21,801 41 
Death losses approved.............0006 16,500 00 
Death losses unadjusted..... iesababene 28,150 00 
CE a eT _ 8,500 00 

Losses litigated and in process of liti- 
MNO Lechuless eer ouees sheeaaekee 187,000 00 
FR IDs 5500 Vnweweusecsssaceteases 14,338 00 
Micrciceovesdseonstesieeneen sed $369,988 65 


At any time, and in any circumstances, 
such a contrast between assets and liabili- 
ties would have a bad look, even for an 
association for insurance upon a basis of 
assessment ; yet, in case of such an asso- 
ciation, the mere contrast between the 
total footings is not to be viewed without 
remembering that there is a large or a 
considerable available resource in assess- 
ments due or soon to become due, not- 
withstanding they are of a contingent 
nature and not assets in hand. But when 
an assessment society gets into any sort 
of trouble, the inevitable effect is a stam- 
pede mere or less general and prolonged, 
so that resources available for call dimin- 
ish, while demands upon it, on the con- 
trary, pileup. So it has been with this 
unfortunate society. The Department 
exaininer reports that of the 54,000 mem- 
bers at the opening of the year, 30,000 
were left on May 1st ; also that he found the 
Association deserted, without any board 
of officers, the President and Vice Presi- 
dent having resigned, leaving only a secre- 
tary and a formal board of directors. The 
Secretary, it may be remembered, flisted 
to the Travelers’ several months ago. It 
is not so very long since we printed an 
announcement by authority, of course by 
authority of Mr, Peet, that the Association 
was doing finely, not merely as well as 
could be expected, but was holding its 
own and even making progcess ; but it is 
now said that within a single week after 
sending out the invitation mentioned at 
the beginning of this article, 24,000 of the 
remaining members had been secured for 
his new company. At the hearing on the 
application for a receiver, and apparently 
in opposition to it, affidavits were pre- 
sented setting forth that Mr. Peet and 
others once in control of the United 
States Mutual had contracted with 
a leading advertising agency to pub- 
lish the advertisements of the new 
company, stating that the Associa- 
tion would be responsible for the bills. 
Charges of mismanagement and of con- 
spiracy to wreck the Association have also 
been freely made, and suits for damages 
have also been threatened. 

Such charges are frequently made in 
connection with the destruction of insur- 
ance organizations. Yetin this case the 
fact, upon which we need not again com- 
ment, stands out unquestionably that a 
business of unexampled success and 1n its 
way phenomenal was frittered away at a 
time when its future prospects seemed un- 
clouded. We do not see who there now is 
with asufficiently strong interest to bring 
such suits and a sufficient backing to press 
them, hence they will probably go no 
further than talk ; yet it would be useful 
to have the question of personal responsi- 
bility for this collapse brought to review 

before a competent court. 





INSURANCE ITEMS. 

THE United States Casualty Company 
began business on the 10th inst., having 
secured excellent offices in the Mutual 
Life Insurance Company building. It has 
a capital of $300,000and asurplus of $150,- 
000 paid in in cash, and has deposited with 
the Insurance Department at Albany 
$250,000. It has been granted permission 
to do business in seventeen States. Ben- 
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dent, Mr. W. F. Moore, for many years 
the Superintendent of the steam boiler 
and liability department of the Fidelity 
and Casualty Company, is the second Vice 
President, Charles 8. Fairchild, ex-Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, is Treasurer, and 
Wm. H. Chesebrough, Jr., Secretary. The 
incorporators are the following well- 
known business men and capitalists: 
Charles S. Fairchild, Benjamin F. Tracy, 
William D. Chase, James W. Hinkley, 
William H. Chesebrough, Jr., Chauncey 
M. Depew, Robert A. Chesebrough, Rich- 
ard T. Wilson, Moses E. Worthen. Wil- 
liam R. Grace, Thomas C. Platt, Walter 
G. Oakman, Louis D. Collins. Henry P, 
Booth, J. Edward Simmons, Frederic Rk, 
Coudert, Perry Belmont, Frank S. Bond, 
John A. Tweedy, William P. Aldrich, 
Charles R. Flint and Roswell P. Flower. 


. .-The latest in regard to rebating is 
interesting. Recently, Insurance Com- 
missioner Giddings, of Michigan, having 
been put in possession of a well-authenti- 
cated case of rebating, notified the com- 
pany concerned that he would revoke its 
license unless they were willing to guar- 
antee that in the future such practices 
should absolutely cease, and it is stated 
that the company gave the guaranty. It 
is the duty of an insurance commissioner 
to see that the laws of his State regarding 
insurance are enforced ; and it was with 
this idea in his mind, probably, that Com- 
missioner Giddings, of Michigan, took the 
step he did. This is the first case in which 
an insurance commissioner of any State 
in which laws against rebating have been 
passed has taken any action looking to 
the abatement of the rebate evil. Why 
would it not be a good idea for the insur- 
ance commissioners and superintendents 
of other States having laws against rebat- 
ing—for instance, Superintendent Pierce, 
of New York State—to take similar ac- 
tion? We would like to see how it would 
work. 








INSURANCE. 





1851. 1895. 


THE 
MASSACHUSETTS 
MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
or 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 





Massachusetts Laws protect the policy 
holder. 





AGENTS WANTED. 


JOHN A. HALL, President. 
H. M. PHILLIPS. Secretarv. 


INDUSTRIAL LIFE INSURANCE. 


The Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company,of New York, leads the 
way in furnishing life insurance 
upon the industrial plan. Under this 
plan a policy can be secured by pay- 
ing 5 cents per week and upwards, 
insuring all ages from 2 to 70, for 
policies ranging from $10 upwards, 
payable immediately after death, 
Write the company for its literature. 
$567,158.59. 

These figures represent the amount 
paid during 1894 to widows and 
estates by the Union Central Life In- 
surance Company. Yet this company 
boasts the lowest rate of death losses 
of any company in the land. Many of 
the policy holders at the beginning of 
1894 had as good prospects of living 
for years as any man living to-day. 
This fact shows the absolute necessity 
of life insurance, and particularly for 
heads of families. A duty stares you 
in the face which cannot be shirked. 
Life insurance is an investment and 
not an expense. 


THE UNION CENTRAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
Cincinnati, O. 


New Eneland Mutual 


LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


Post Office Square, Boston Mass. 











ASSETS, Dec. 31, 1894.......ssccesesceeeerees $24,252,828 7 
33... "92/217, 399 4 
LIABILITIES.........0.ccceeeeseeceoeees . 22,311,008 
$2,085,428 17 





LIFE RATE ENDOWMENT policies are 
sued at the old liferate premium. n all 
nnual Cash distributions are paid up0 

. cash surren- 
paid-up insurance values to which the 
Pamphlets, rates and age sent on 
application to the Company’s Office. 





jamin F, Tracy, ex-Secretary of the Navy, 
is President, Charles D, Peet, Vice Presi- 


BENJ. F. STEVENS, Presiden 
ALFRED D. FOSTER, V 

8, F, TRUL 

WM. 


ice ets 
RINE, Asst, 660+ 
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OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


Mutual Insurance Company 


New YORK, Jan. 22, 1895. 

The Trustees, in conformity with the charter of 
the company, submit the following statement of its 
affairs on the 31st of December, 18% : 
Premiums on marine risks from Ist Jan- 

uary, 1894, to 3lst December, 1694......... 
Premiums on policies not marked off Ist 

JADUALY, 1804......cecvccevccereccrrcscceces 1,106,515 77 


Total marine vremiums...... ......... $3,867,436 39 


$2,760,920 62 


Premiums marked off from 1st January, 
1894, to 3lst December, 1894.............4- $2,840,284 98 
Losses paid during the same 


Returns of Premiums 
and Expenses........ $624,154 64 


he Company has the following Assets, viz.: 
United States and City of New York 
Stock, City Banks and other Stocks..... $8,247,455 00 





Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise. . 1,043,500 00 
Real Estate and Claimsdue the Company 
GRUUBIOO Bhiisee 2s0ccesrcccreesevecesstesce 1,009,845 30 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable evepen 855,693 14 
Cash in Bank... ccccccccccscccee-cocccccccccce 184,238 44 
AMOUNE.coccccccsecccce coccccccvcvcccooes $11,340,731 88 





Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certifi- 
cates of profits will be paid to the holders thereof or 
their legal representatives on and after Tuesday, the 
fifth of February next. Fifty per cent. of the out- 
standing certificates of the issue of 18: will be re- 
deemed and paid to the holders thereof or their legal 
representatives, on and after Tuesday, the fifth of 
February next, from which date interest on the 
amount, so redeemable, will cease. The certificates 
to be produced at the time of payment, and canceled 
tothe extent paid. A dividend of forty per cent. is 
declared on the net carned premiums of the company 
for the year ending 3lst December, 1894, for which 
certificates will be issued on and after Tuesday, the 
seventh of May next. By order ofthe Board, 

J. HW. CHAPMAN, Secretary, 





TRUSTEES; 
Did CHAS. H. MARSHALL 
W. H. ? MOORE, iGHas D. LEVERICH 
A.A. ry WARD FLOYD-JONES, 
JOSEPH H. CHAPMAN, GkORGE H. MAU 
JAMES ENCE TURNURE 
JAMES G. DE FOREST, WALDRON P, BROWN, 
WILLIAM DEGROOT, N W. HARD, 
WILI LAM H. WE EBB, TSaac BELL, 
HORACE GR JOSEPH AGOSTINI 
CHARLES P, BURDETT: VERNON H. BROWN, 
HENRY E. HAWLEY, ‘CHRISTI’N be THOMSEN 
WILLIAM E. DODGE, LEANDER N. LOVELL, 
GEORGE BLISS, EVERETT FRAZAR, 


JC wire R — 
Cc 
JOHN D. NEWLETT, . THE 
GUSTAV AMSINCK, JOHN B. WOO ODWARD, 
N. DENTON SMI’ TH? GEORGE COPPELL, 
J, D. JONES, President, 

W. H. H, MOORE, Vice Pres’t. 

ee A.A. RAVEN, 2d Vice Prea’t. 


AMERICAN 
FIRE 
INSURANCE 


COMPANY, 
ee 








Cash ca: 


eee erence eee eeeeeeeeeseersereseseee ' 


reinsurance and all oe 
+ 1,716,750 ¢ 
178,855 7 


TOTAL ASSETS, Jan. Ist, 189%. 95.606 22 
THOMAS Hi. Jot ISG DB 808 22 











1876. ae 1895. 
FIDELITY AND, CASUALTY ¢O., 


Casualty Insurance Specialties, 


BONDS oF SURETYSHIP, 
= ore ACCIDENT, QD 


G 

BOILER SELEVAT OR, 

umpttyeh Micoiity avd urglary Policies. 
gsES PAID SINCE ORGANIZaT, 

Lo $5,480,525.02. On, 











Continental 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF NEW YORK CITY. 
Extract from statement made January 1st, 1896, 


Cash Capital.................0665 $1,000,000 00 
Reserves for Insurance in 
force, C8C..........ccccccscecese 3,943,639 46 


Net Surplus... .......c...ceeeeee 1,811,269 26 
Bs 2,811,269 26 
Pescpeccess sore eccsia 6,754,908 72 


SAFETY FUND POLICIES ISSUED. 


Main Office, CONTINENTAL BUILDING, 46 Cedar 
Street, New York. 


F. C. MOORE, President. 


_— HENRY EVANS, Vice President, 
YARD GHANNING: | secretarier, 
CYRUS PECK, Treasurer, 
R, J. TAYLOR, M’g°’r Loss Dept. 


Psy -H. DUTCHER, Secretary Brooklyn Dept., 8. W. 
Court and Montague Streets, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Pe J. McDONALD, Gen’! Manager, GEO. E. KLINE. 

— to General Manager, Western Department. 
Ito Building, Chicago, Ill. 

W.8. DUVAL, General Manager, F.C. BARKMAN, 

~~ tant to General Manager, Pacific Coast Depart- 

t, 821 Pine Street, San Francisco, Cal. 


RESPONSIBLE ACENTS WANTED. 








Who carries the risk on your life? 


. If you are not insured your wife and 


children are carrying it. If your 
warehouse or your home burns down, 
without insurance, you have carried 
the risk and have to bear the loss. 

If you die without insurance, your 
Don’t 
let them carry the risk any longer; 


family has to bear the loss. 
they can’t afford it. You can’t insure 
yourself any more than your house 
can insure itself. The man who pre- 
fers to “save” the money which life 
insurance costs, forgets that while he 
is saving, his wife and family are run- 
ning the risk of his death. Insure 
your life, and your family will imme- 
diately attain a position which other- 
wise you could only give them after 
years of labor and saving. 

Perhaps you intend to insure to- 
morrow? How do you know there 
will be a to-morrow for you? Insure 
to-day. Don’t wait because you can’t 
afford to take a large amount. Be- 
sides, while you are waiting the cost 
is increasing ! 

Take out a policy for some amount 
now, while you can get it. 

A more convenient season may 
never come, and, if it should, you can 
taxe out another policy. 

Many men of wealth insure their 
lives to protect their estates against 
shrinkage after their death. 

Many an estate has been lost alto- 
gether for want of ready money at 
the,death of the owner. You should 
insure, therefore, to protect your es- 
tate. Noman, or men, can so handle 
your estate after your death, that it 
will be worth as much to your family 
as it is to-day. 

Salaried men should insure, for 
Busi- 
ness, professional, and working men 


their salary ceases at death. 


should insure, for their brains or 
their muscles are their capital as well 
as their income. Death stops them 
both. Insure your life, and death 
cannot stop that income or steal 
your capital, and your loved ones 
will be saved from want. Lose no 
time, but confer at once with an 
Agent of The Mutual Life Insurance 
Company of New York. Its plans 
afford every advantageous feature 
known in the business. 


eM uTuAL 
, ae 


oF NEWYORK, 
GARD 1 Me @uRDY. 


PRESIDENT 


ASSETS, OVER $204,000,000. 








THE INDEPENDENT. 


‘DOME One Carries the Risk. 


JLOYDS 


Plate Glass Ins. Co., 


NEW YORK. 
Assets, - $675,000 00 


1850. 1895. 


LIFE INSURANCE CoO. 
IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 

This old and reliable Company now has the experi- 
ence of forty-five years of practical Life Insurance, 
which has taught it that the sine qua non of success 
is the adoption of good plans of insurance, and the 
pursuit of a liberal policy towards both its Insured 
and its Agents. These essentials it possesses in an 
eminent degre 
conservatism m which is the best possible safeguard of 





course during the pass forty- el years ‘abundantly 
ute security. 


Active and successful Agents, wishing to represent 
this Company, may communicate with the President, 
at the Home Office, 261 Broadway, New York. 











OFFICERS: 
GEORGE H. BURFORD............ President. 
©. Be PEAR lens co cccccccvccccccecccesssses Secretary. 
A. WHEELWRIGHT - Assistant Secretary. 
We i Pe excccccveccecctseccesscescess ctuary 
ARTHUR C, 4 pane encenes Cashier. 
JOHN P. MUNN...... lical Director 
FINANCE COMMITTEE : 

GEO. G. WILLIAMS peewesoes Prest. Chem, Nat. Bank. 
POs FC ar caccccrccceccesesesccsenases Builder. 
E. H. penning JR. Pr svare Nee. Bak 
SRB Re PEO Mics csceccccspcee covseccesevens 
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STATE MUTUAL 


LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF WORCESTER, MASS. 
A. G. BULLOCK, President. 


January Ist, 1895. 


ASBETB........0.sccccccccccse. cooces $9,593,072 19 
LIABILITIES.............0000085 8,742,753 00 


SURPLUS (Mass, Standard). $1,150,319 19 


Cash surrender values stated in every policy, and 
guaranteed by the Massachusetts Non- Forfeiture law. 


NEW YORE OFFICE, 189 Broadway. 
Cc. W. ANDERSON; Gen. Agt. 





J.™M. ALLEN, President. 
WwW. B. FRANKLIN, Vice President. 
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HOW THE SPRINGIIME CAME. 
BY MARTHA TRIMBLE BENNETT. 


No one knew how the springtime came; 

But somehow, suddenly, it was here. 

Wind-flowers tossed round the elm-tree 

roots, 

Fresh green covered the tender sboots 

Of blackberry vines in the pasture lot; 

A whir of wings, then a hundred notes, 

A burst of song from throbbing throats, 

Till the whole world seemed alive, aflame. 

No one knew how the springtime came ; 

But somehow, suddenly, it was here, 
CaILLICOTaE, O. 
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ANNER 


BY PAUL LAWRENCE DUNBAR, 

IT was winter. The gray old mansion 
of Mr. Robert Selfridge, of Fayette 
County, Ky., was wrapped in its usual 
mantle of winter somberness, and the 
ample plantation stretching in every di- 
rection thereabout, was one level plain 
of unflecked whiteness. At a distance 
from the house the cabins of the Negroes 
stretched away in a long, broken, black 
line that stood out in bold relief agaipst 
the extreme whiteness of their surround- 
ings. 

About the center of the line, as dark and 
uninviting as the rest, with its wide chim- 
ney of scrap limestone turning clouds of 
denee smoke into the air, stood a cabin. 

There was nothing in its appearance to 
distinguish it from the other huts clus- 
tured about. The logs that formed its 
sides were just as seamy, the timbers of 
the roof bad just the same abashed, brow- 
beaten look ; and the keenest eye could not 
have detected the slightest shade of dif- 
ference between its front and the bare, un- 
whitewashed fronts of its scores of fellows. 
Indeed, it would not have been mentioned 
at all, but for the fact that within its con- 
fines lived and thrived the heroine of this 
story. 

O¢ all the girls of the Selfridge estate, 
black, brown or yellow, Anner 'Lizer was, 
without dispute, conceded to be the belle, 
Her black eyes were like glowing coals 
in their sparkling brightness ; her teeth 
were like twin rows of shining ivories ; 
her brown skin was as smooth and soft as 
silk ; and the full lips that inclosed her 
gay and flexile tongue were tempting 
enough to make the heart of any dusky 
swain throb and his mouth water. 

Was it any wonder then that Sam Mer- 
ritt, strapping, big Sam—than whom there 
was not a more popular man on the place 
—should pay devoted court to her? 

Do not gather from this thatit was Sam 
alone who paid his devoirs to this brown 
beauty. Oh no! Anner ’Lizer was the 
‘bright particular star” of that planta- 
tion, and the most desired of all blessings 
by the young men thereabout. But Sam, 
with his smooth but fearless ways, Sam 
with his lightsome foot, so airy in the 
dance, Sam, handsome Sam, was the all- 
preferred. If there was a dance to go to, a 
corn-husking to attend, a social at the 
rude, little log church, Sam was always 
the lucky man who was alert and able to 
possess himself of Anner ‘Lizer’s ‘com’. 
pny.” And so, naturally, people began 
to connect their names, and the rumor 
went forth, as rumors will, that the two 
were engaged; and, as far as engage- 
ments went among the slaves in those days, 
I suppose it wastrue. Sam had never 
exactly prostrated himself at his sweet- 
heart's feet and openly declared his pas- 
sion; nor had she modestly snickered be- 
hind her fan, and murmured yes in the 
approved fashion of the present. But he 
had looked his feelings, and she had 
looked hers ; while numerous little atten- 
tions bestowed on each other, too subtle 
to be detailed, and the attraction which 
kept them constantly together, were ear- 

nests of their intentions more weighty 
than words could give. And so, let me 
say, without further explanation, that 
Sam and Anner ’Lizer were engaged. 
But when did the course of true love ever 
run smooth ? 

There was never a time but there were 
some rocks in its channel around which 
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the little stream had to glide or over 
which it had to bound and bubble; and 
thus it was with the loves of our young 
friends: But in this case the crystal 
stream seemed destined neither to bound 
over nor glide by the obstacle in its path, 
but rather to let its merry course be 
checked thereby. 

It may, at first, seem a strange thing to 
say, but it was nevertheless true, that the 
whole sweep and torrent of the trouble 
had rise in the great religious revival that 
was being enthusiastically carried on at 
the little Baptist meeting house. Interest, 
or, perbaps more correctly speaking, ex- 
citement ran high, and regularly as night 
came round all the hands on the neighbor- 
ing plantations flocked to the scene of 
their devotions. 

There was no more regular attendant at 
these meetings nor more deeply interested 
listener to the pastor’s inflammatory ex- 
hortations than Anner ’Lizer. The 
weirdness of the scene and the touch 
of mysticism in the services—tho, of 
course, she did not analyze it thus— 
reached her emotional nature and stirred 
her being to its depths. Night afcer night 
found her in her pew, the third bench from 
the rude pulpit, her large eyes, dilated to 
their fullest capacity, following the min- 
ister through every motion, seeming at 
times in their stedfastness to look through 
him and beyond to the regions he was de- 
scribing—the harp-ringing heaven of bliss 
or the fire-filled home of the damned. 

Now Sam, on the other hand, could not 
be induced to attend these meetings; and 
when his fellow-servants were at the litule 
church praying, singing and shouting, he 
was to be found sitting in one corner of 
his cabin, picking his banjo, or scouring 
the woods, carrying ax and taper, and, 
with a dog trotting at his heels, hunting 
for that venison of the Negro palate— 
*coon. 

Of course this utter irreverence on the 
part of her lover shocked Anner ’Lizer ; 
but she had not entered far enough into 
the regions of the ecstasy to be a prose- 
lyte; so she let Sam go his way, albeit 
with reluctance, while she went to church 
unattended. But she thought of Sam; 

and many a time when shesecretly prayed 
to get religion she added a prayer that she 
might retain Sam. 

He, the rogue, was an unconscious but 
pronounced skeptic; and day by day as 
Anner ’Lizer became more and more pos- 
sessed by religious fervor, the breach be- 
tween them widened ; still widening grad- 
ually until the one span that connected 
the two hearts was suddenly snapped 
asunder on the night when Anner ’Lizer 
went to the mourner’s bench, 

She had not gone to church with that 
intention. Indeed not, altho she had long 
been deeply moved by a consciousness of 
her lost estate. But that night, when the 
preacher had pictured the boundless joys 
of Heaven, and then, leaning over the pul- 
pit and stretching out his arms before 
him, had said, in his softest tone, ‘‘ Now 
come, won’t you, sinnahs? De Lawd is 
jes’ on de oddah side ; jes’ one step away, 
waitin’ to receibe you. Won’t you come 
to him? Won’t you tek de chance ob be- 
comin’ j’int ’arsob dat beautiful city whar 
de streets is gol’ an’ de gates is pearl? 
Won’t you come to him, sinnah? Don’t 
you see de pityin’ look he’s a-gibbin you, 
a-sayin’ come, come?’ she lost herself. 
Some irresistible power seemed dominat- 
ing her, and she arose and went forward, 
dropping at the altar amid a great shout- 
ing and clapping of hands and cries of 
‘* Bless de Lawd, one mo’ recruit fo’ de 
Gospel ahmy.” 

Some one started the hymn, ‘‘ We'll 
bow around the altar,” and the refrain 
was taken up by the congregation with a 
fervor that made the rafters of the little 
edifice ring again. 

The conquest of Anner ’Lizer, the belle 
of that sec.ion of Kentucky, was an event 
of great moment ; and in spite of the con- 
centration of the worshiper’s minds on 
their devotion, the unexpected occurrence 
called forth a deal of discussion among 
the brothers and sisters. Aunt Hannah 
remarked to Aunt Maria, over the back 
of the seat, that she ‘‘ nevah knowed de 
gal was unner c’nviction.” And Aunt 
Maria answered, solemnly, ‘“‘ You know, 


sistah, de Lawd wuks in a miyste’ious way 
his wondahbs to pu’fo’m.” 

Meanwhile the hymn went on, and 
above it rose the voice of the minister: 
“* We want all de Christuns in de house to 
draw up aroun’ de altah, whar de fiah is 
bu’nin’; you know in de wintah time 
when hits col’ you crowds up clost to de 
fiahplace ; so now ef you wants to git 
spi’tually wa’m, you mus’ be up whar de 
tiah is.” There was a great scrambling 
and shuffling of feet as the members rose 
with one accord to crowd, singing, around 
the altar. 

Two of the rude benches had been 
placed end to end before the pulpit, so 
that they extended nearly the full width 
of the little church ; and at these knelt a 
dozen or more mourners, swaying and 
writhing under the burden of their sins. 

The song being ended, the preacher 
said: ‘* Brer’ Adams, please tek up de 
cross.” During the momentary lull that 
intervened between the end of the song 
and the prayer, the wails and supplica- 
tions of the mourners sounded out with 
weird effect. Then Brer’ Adams, a white- 
haired patriarch, knelt and ‘‘ took up the 
cross.” 

Earnestly he besought the divine mercy 
in behalf of ‘‘ de po’ sinnahs, a-rollin’ an’ 
a-tossin’ in de tempes’ ob dere sins, 
Lawd,” he prayed, *‘ come down dis eben- 
in’ in Sperit’s powah to seek an’ to sabe- 
ah ; let us heah de rumblin’ ob yo’ cha’iot 
wheels-ah lak de thundah f’om Mount 
Sinai ah; oh, Lawd-ah, convert mounahs 
an’ convict sinnahs-ah ; show ’em dat dey 
mus’ die an’ cain’t lib an’ atter death to 
judg-a-ment; tu’n ’em aroun’ befo’ it is 
ebahlastin’ an’ eternally too late.” Then 
warming more and more, and swaying his 
form back and forth, as he pounded the 
seat in emphasis, he began to wail out in 
a sort of indescribable monotone: ‘‘O 
Lawd, sabe de mounah !” 

**Sabe de inounah !” came the response 
from all over the church, 

** He’p’em out ob de miah an’ quicksan’s 
ob dere sins !” 

** He’p, Lawd !” 

‘* And place deir feet upon de eberlastin’ 
an’ eternal rock-ah !” 

** Do, Lawd !” 

‘*O Lawd-ah, shake a dyin’ sinnah obha 
hell an’ fo’bid his mighty fall-ah !” 

“*O Lawd, shake ’em!” came trom the 
congregation. 

By this time every one was worked up 
to a high state of excitement, and the 
prayer came to an end amid great commo- 
tion. Thenarich, mellow voice led out 
with : 

Sabe de mounah jes’ now, 
Sabe de mounah jes’ now, 
Sabe de mounah jes’ now, 
Only trust Him jes’ now, 


Only trust Him jes’ now, 
He’p de sinnahb jes’ now ”’; 


and so to indefinite length the mournful 
minor melody ran along like a sad brook 
flowing through autumn woods, trying to 
laugh and ripple through tears. 

Every now and then some mourner 
would spring half up, with a shriek, and 
then sink down again trembling and jerk- 
ing spasmodically. ‘‘ He’s a-doubtin, he’s 
a-doubtin’!” the cry would fly around; 
‘but I tell you he purt’ nigh had it that 
time.” 

Finally the slender form of Anner’Lizer 
began to sway backward and forward, 
like a sapling in the wind, and she began 
to mourn and weep aloud. 

‘Praise de Lawd!” shouted Aunt Han- 
nah, ‘‘de po’ soul's gittin’ de evidence: 
keep on, honey, de Lawd ain’t fa’ off.” 
The sudden change at:racted considerable 
attention, and in a moment a dozen or 
more zealous altar workers gathered 
around Anner ’Lizer and began to clap 
and sing with ail their might, keeping 
time to the melodious cadence of their 
music with heavy footpats on the resound- 
ing floor. 


“Git on bo'ad-ah, little childering, 
Git on bo’ad-ah, little childering, 
Git on bo’ad-ah, little childering, 
Dere’s room fo’ many mo’. 


“De gospel ship is sailin’, 
It’s loaded down wid souls. 
If you want to mek heab’n yo’ happy home, 
Yo’ mus’ ketch it fo’ it goes. 
Git on bo’ad, etc. 
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“ King Jesus at de hellum, 
Fo’ to guide de ship erright. 
We gwine fo’ to put into heab'’ns po't 
Wid ouah sails all shinin’ white. 
Git on bo’ad,” etc. 

With a long dwell on the last word of 
the chorus, the mellow cadence of the 
song died away. 

‘* Let us bow down fo’ a season ob silent 
praar,” said the minister. 

‘“‘Lawd he’p us to pray,” responded 
Uncle Eben Adams. 

Tne silence that ensued was continually 
broken by the wavering wail -of the 
mourners. Suddenly one of them, a stal- 
wart young man, near the opening of the 
aisle, began to writhe and twiet himself 
into every possible contortion, crying: 
‘‘O Lawd, de debbil’s a-ridin’ me; tek 
him off—tek him off !” 

“* Tek him off, Lawd !” shouted the con- 
gregation. 

Then suddenly, without warning, the 
mourner rose straight up into the air, 
shouting ‘‘Hallelujah, hallelujah, hallelu- 
jah!” 

** He’s got it—he’s got it!” cried a dozen 
eager worshipers, leaping to their feet and 
crowding around the happy convert; 
‘** bless de Lawd he’s got it.” A voice wag 
raised, and soon the church was ringing 
with 

** Loose him and let him go, 
Let him shout to glory.” 

On went the man, shouting hallelujah, 
shaking hands, and bounding over seats 
in the ecstasy of his bliss, 

His conversion kindled the flame of the 
meeting and set the fire going. You have 
seen corn in the popper when the first 
kernel springs up and flares open; how 
quickly the rest foliow, keeping up the 
steady pop, pop, pop; well, just so it was 
after this first conversion. Tne mourners 
popped up quickly and steadily as the 
strength of the spiritual fire seemed to 
reach their swelling souls. One by one 
they left the bench on which, figuratively 
speaking, they may he said to have laid 
down their sins and proclaimed them- 


‘selves possessors of religion ; until, final- 


ly, there was but one left, and that one— 
Anner ’Lizer. She had ceased from her 
violent activity and seemed perfectly pass- 
ive now. 

The efforts of all were soon concentrated 
on her, and such stamping and clapping 
and singing was never heard before, 
Such cries of ‘‘ Jes’ look up, sistah, don’t 
you see Him at yo’ side; jes’ reach out yo’ 
han’ an’ tech de hem ob His ga’ment ; jes’ 
listen, sistah, don’t you heah de angels 
singin’; don’t you heah de rumblin’ ob de 
cha’iot wheels ; He’s a-comin’, He’s a-com- 
in’, He’s a-comin’ !” 

Bat Anner ’Lizer was immovable ; with 
her face lying against the hard bench, she 
moaned and prayed sofily to herself, The 
congregation redoubled its exertions, but 
all to no effect, Anner ’Lizer wouldn't 
“* come thoo.” 

It was a strange case. 

Aunt Maria whispered to her bosom 
friend : “‘ You min’ me, Sistah Hannah, 
dere’s sump’n on dat gal’s min’.” And 
Aunt Hannah answered : “I belieb you.” 

Josephine, or more commonly Phiny, 4 
former belle whom Anner ’Lizer’s superior 
charms had deposed, could not lose this 
opportunity to have a fling at her success- 
ful rival. Of course such cases of vindic- 
tiveness in women are rare, and Phiny was 
exceptional when she whispered to her 
fello v-servant, Lucy : ‘I reckon she'd git 
‘ligion if Sam Me’itt was heah to see her.” 
Lucy snickered as in duty bound and 
whispered back : I wisht you'd heish.” 

Well, after all their singing, in spite of 
all their efforts, the time came for closing 
the meeting and Anner ’Lizer had not 
yet made a profession. 

She was lifted tenderly up from the 
mourner’s bench by a couple of solicitous 
sisters, and after listening to the preach- 
er's exhortation to ‘ pray constantly, thoo 
de day an’ thoo de night, in de bighway® 
an’ de by ways an’ in yo’ secret closet,” she 
went home praying in her soul, leaving 
the rest of the congregation to lean 
along the way and gossip over the night$ 
events. 

All the next day Anner ’Lizer, erst- 
while so cheerful, went about her W 
sad and silent; every now and 
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stopping in the midst of her labors and 
burying her face in her neat white apron 
to sob violently. It was true, as Aunt 
Hannah expressed, that ‘“‘da Sperit had 
sholy tuk holt ob dat gal wid a powahful 
han’.” 

All of her fellow-servants knew that 
she was a mourner, and with that charac- 
teristic reverence for religion, which is 
common to all their race, and not lacking 
even in the most hardened sinner among 
them, they respected her feelings. P hiny, 
alone, when she met her, tossed her head 
and giggled openly. But Phiny’s actions 
never troubled Anner ’Lizer, for she felt 
herself so far above her. Once tho, in 
the course of the day, she had been some- 
what disturbed, when she had suddenly 
come upon her rival, standing in the 
spring-house, talking and laughing with 
Sam. She noticed, too, with a pang, that 
Phiny had tied a bow of red ribbon on 
her hair. She shut her lips and only 
prayed the harder. But an hour later, 
somehow, a ribbon as red as Phiny’s had 
miraculously attached itself to her thick 
black plaits. Was the temporal creeping 
in with the spiritual in Anner ’Lizer’s 
mind? Who can tell? Perhaps she 
thought that, while cultivating the one, 
she need not utterly neglect the other ; 
and who says but that she was right? 

Uncle Eben, however, did not take this 
view of the matter when he came hob- 
bling up in the afternoon to exhort her a 
little. He found Anner ’Lizer in the 
kitchen washing dishes. Engrossed in 
the contemplation of her spiritual state, 
or praying for deliverance from the same, 
through the whole day she had gone 
about without speaking to any one. But 
with Uncle Eben it was, of course, differ- 
ent; for he was a man held in high re- 
spect by all the Negroes and, next to the 
minister, the greatest oracle in those 
parts ; so Anner ’Lizer spoke to him. 

‘* Howdy, Uncl’ Eben,” she said, in a 
lugubrious tone, as the old man hobbled 
in and settled down in a convenient cor- 
ner. 

‘“*Howdy, honey; howdy,” he replied, 
crossing one leg over the other as he nn- 
wound his long bandana, placed it in his 
hat, and then deposited his heavy cane on 
the white floor. ‘‘I jes’ thought I’d drap 
in to ax you how do you do to-day ?” 

‘Po’ enough, Uncl’ Eben, fo’ sho.” 

** Ain’t foun’ no res’ fo’ yo’ soul yit ?” 

‘‘No res’ yit,” answered Anner ’Lizer, 
again applying the apron to her already 
swollen eyes. 

“Um-m,” sighea the old man, medita- 
tively tapping his foot ; and then the gay 
flash of Anner ’Lizer’s ribbon caught his 
eye, and he gasped : ‘‘ Bless de Lawd, Sis 
‘Lizer; you don’t mean to tell ime dat 
you’s gwine ’bout heah seekin’ wid yo’ 
har tied up in ribbon? Whut! tek it 
off, honey—tek it off ; ef yo’ wants yo’ soul 
sabed ; tek it off !” 

Anner ’Lizer hesitated, and raised her 
eyes in momentary protest : but they met 
the horrified gaze of the old man, and she 
lowered them again as her hand went re- 
luctantly up to her head to remove the 
offending bit of finery, which she folded 

up and laid carefully upon a shelf. 

“You see, honey,” Uncle Eben went on, 
“‘when you sta’ts out on de Christian 
jou’ney, you’s got to lay aside ebry weight 
dat doeth so easy beset you an’ keeps you 
fom pergressin’; y’ain’t got to think noth- 
in’ “bout pussunal ’dornment ; you’s jes’ 
got to shet yo’ eyes an’ open yo’ hea’t an’ 
say, Lawd come ; you mustn’t wait fo’ to 
go to chu’ch to pray, nuther, you mus’ 
pray anywhar an’ ebrywhar ; why, when 
I was seekin’, I ust to go ’way off up in de 
big woods to pray, an’ dere’s whar de Lawd 
answered me, an’ I’m a-rejoicin’ to-day in 
de powah ob de same salvation. Honey, 
you’s got to pray, I tsll you. You's got to 
brek de backbone ob yo’ pride an’ pray in 
earnest’; an’ ef you does dat, you'll git 
he’p, fo’ de Lawd is a praar-heahin’ Lawd 
an’ plenteous in mussy.” 

Anner ’Lizer listened attentively to the 
exhortation and evidently profited by it; 
for soon after Uncle Eben’s departure she 
changed her natty little dress for one less 
Pretentious, and her dainty, frilled white 
Muslin apron gave way to a broad dark 
Calico one. If grace was to be found by 
self-abnegation in the matter of dress, 





Anner ’Lizer was bound to have it at any 
price. 

As afternoon waned and night came on, 
she grew more and more serious, and 
more frequent recourse was had to the 
corner of her apron. She even failed to 
see Phiny when that enterprising young 
person passed her, decked out in the whit- 
est of white cuffs and collars setting off in 
pleasant contrast her neat dark dress. 
Phiny giggled again and put up her hand, 
ostensibly to brush some imaginary dust 
from her bosom, but really to show her 
pretty white cuffs with their big bone but- 
tons. But it was all lost on Anner ’Lizer ; 
her gaze was downcast and her thoughts 
far away. If any one was ever ‘‘ seekin’” 
in earnest this girl was. 

Night came and with it the usual serv- 
ices. Anner ’Lizer was one of the earliest 
of the congregation to arrive, and she 
went immediately to the mourner’s bench, 
In the language of the congregation, 
‘* Eldah Johnsing sholy did preach a pow- 
abful sermon” toat night, More sinners 
were convicted and brought to their 
knees and, as before, these recruits were 
converted and Anner ’Lizer left. What 
was the matter ? 

That was the question which every one 
asked, but there were none found who 
could answer it. The circumstance was 
all tbe more astounding from the fact that 
this unsuccessful mourner had not been 
a very wicked girl. Indeed, it was to 
have been expected that she might shake 
her sins from her shoulders as she would 
discard a mantle, and step over on the 
Lord’s side. But it was notso, 

But when a third night came and passed 
with the same result, it became the talk 
of three plantations. To be sure, cases 
were not lacking where people had 
‘* mourned” a week, two weeks, or evena 
month; but they were woful sinners and 
those were times of less spiritual interest ; 
but under circumstances so favorable as 
were now presented, that one could long 
refrain from “ gittin’ religion” was the 
wonder of all. So, after the third night, 
everybody wondered and talked, and not 
afew began to lean to Paoiny’s explana- 
tion, that ‘‘de ole snek in de grass had 
be’n agoio’ on doin’ ali her dev’ment on 
de sly, so’s people wouldn’t know it ; but 
de Lawd he dia, an’ he payin’ her up fo’ it 
now.” 

Sam Merritt alone did not talk and 
seemed perfectly indifferent to all that 
was said; when he was in Phiny’s com- 
pany and she rallied him about the actions 
of his “ gal,” he remained silent. 

On the fourth night of Anner ’Lizer’s 
mourning, the congregation gathered as 
usual at the church. For the first half- 
hour all went on as usual, and the fact 
that Anner ’Lizer was absent caused no 
remark, for every one thought she would 
come in later. But time passed and she 
did notcome. ** Eldah Johnsing’s ” flock 
became agitated. Of course there were 
other mourners, but the one particular 
one was absent; hence the dissatisfaction. 
Every head in the house was turned 
toward the door, whenever it was opened 
by some late comer ; and around flew the 
whisper, ‘‘I wunner ef she’s quit 
mournin’; you ain’t heerd ob her gittin’ 
*ligion, hab you?” No one had. 

Meanwhile the object of their solicitude 
was praying just the same, but in a far 
different place. Grasping, as she was, at 
everything that seemed to give her 
promise of relief, somehow Uncle Eben’s 
words had had a deep effect upon her. So 
when night fell and her work was over, 
she had gone up into the woods to pray. 
She had prayed long without success, and 
now she was crying aloud from the very 
fullness of her heart, ‘‘O Lawd sen’ de 
light—sen’ de light!” Suddenly, as if in 
answer to her prayer, a light appeared 
before her some distance away. 

The sudden attainment of one’s de- 
sires ofven shocks one; so with our 
mourner. For a moment her heart stood 
still and the thought came to her to flee ; 

but her mind flashed back over the words 
of one of the hy mns she had heard down at 
church, ‘‘Let us walk in de light”; and she 
knew that before she walked in the light 
she must walk toward it. So she rose and 
started in the direction of the light. How 
it flickered and flared, disappeared and 
reappeared, rose and fell, even as her 
spirits, as she stumbled aad groped her 
way over fallen logs and through briars, 
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Her limbs were bruised and her dress torn 
by the thorns, But she heeded it not, she 
had fixed her eye—physical and spiritual 
—on the light before her. It drew her 
with an irresistible fascination, Sudden- 
ly she stopped. An idea had occurred to 
her! Mavbe this light was a Jack o’-lan- 
tern! For a moment she hesitated, then 
promptly turned her pocket wrong side 
out, murmuring, ‘* De Lawd’ll tek keer 
o’ me.” On she started, but lo, the light 
had disappeared! What! had the turn- 
ing of the pocket indeed worked so potent 
a charm? 

But no! it reappeared again as she got 
beyond the intervention of a brush pile 
which had obscured it. The light grew 
brighter as she grew fainter; but she 
clasped her hands and raised her eyes in 
unwavering faith, for she found that the 
beacon did not recede, but glowed with a 
steady and stationary flame. 

As she drew near the sound of sharp 
strokes came to her ears, and she won- 
dered. Then, as she slipped into the nar- 
row circle of light, she saw that it was 
made by a taper which was set on a 
log. The strokes came from a man who 
was chopping down a tree in which a 
coon seemed to have taken refuge. It 
needed no second glance at the stalwart 
shoulders to tell ber that the man was— 
Sam. Her step attracted his attention, 
and he turned. 

“Sam !’ 

** Anner ’Lizer !” 

And then they both stood still, too 
amazed to speak. Finally she walked 
across to where he was standing, and 
said: ‘*Sam, [ didn’t come out heah to 
fin’ you, but de Lawd has ’p’inted it so, 
’ca’se he knowed I| orter speak to you.” 
Sam leaned hopelessly on his ax; he 
thought she was going to exhort him, 

Anner ’Lizer went on: ‘* Sam, you’s my 
stumblin’ block in de highroad to salva- 
tion ; l’se be’n tryin’ to git ’ligion fo’ fou’ 
nights, an’ I cain’t do it jes’ on yo’ ’count ; 
1 prays an’ I prays, an’ jes’ as L's a’mos’ got 
it, jes’ as 1 begin to heah de cha’iot wheels 
a-rullin’, yo’ face comes right in ’tween 
an’ dribes itallaway. Tellme, now, Sam, 
80’s to put me out ob my ’spense, does you 
want to ma’y me, er is you goin’ to ma’y 
Phiny? I jes’ wants you to tell me, not 
dat | keers pussonally, but so’s my min’ 
kin be at res’ spi’tu’lly, an’ 1 kin giv’ligion. 
Jes’ say yeser no; I wants to be settled 
one way er t’other.” 

**Anner ’Lizer,” said Sam, reproach- 
fully, ‘‘ you know I wants to ma’y you 
jes’ ez soon ez Mas’ Rob'Il let me.” 

**Dere now,” said Anner ’Lizer, “‘ bless 
de Lawd!” And, somehow, Sam had 
dropped the ax and was holding her in his 
arms. 

It boots not whether the ’coon was 
caught that night or not; but it is a fact 
that Anner ’Lizer set the whole place afire 
by getting religion at home early the next 
morning. And the same night the minis- 
ter anuounced ‘‘dat de Lawd had foun’ 
out de sistah’s stumblin’ biock an’ removed 
it fom de path.” 

DaYTON, O. 

t>---—- —-—- 


MY YEARLY VERSES. 
BY 8. B. MCMANUS. 


THEY may laugh as feel like laughin’, 
And may chatf as feel like chaftio’, 
It don’t make no odds in anywise to me; 
Fer I always feel like singin’ 
W hen the springtime comes a- swingin’ 
Of its arms, so kind of tickled like and free. 


Kv’ry year the same old notion 
Comes a-tidin’, like the ocean, 
That I never felt so glad for spring to come; 
Aud the feelin’s new and shinin’ 
As a cloud’s red, golden linin’ ; 
And I coulda’t fer my life be broken up or 
glum, 
I watch the swallows skimmin’ 
Through thesky, like they wasswimmin’, 
And [ thinks, thinks I, they never flew like 
this! 
And the robin pipin’ meller 
Jest completely makes a feller 
Feei more’n full of tickledness and bliss, 


And the flock of blackbirds yellin’, 
And their private business tellin’, 
Is a sound I always reckon on a store: 
And I feel while I’m a-list’nin’, 
And the plow p’int idly glist’nin’, 
That I never heard a blackbird sing afore. 
Ev’ry spring the air feels cleaner, 
And the meader grass looks greener, 
Than I can recollect it did last year ; 
And the posies ru bbin’ open 
Their eyes, and kind of gropin’ 
Fer the sunshine, never looked so pert an’ 
queer. 


With the spring there comes a feelin’ 
Like some one was slyly stealin’ 
All the meanness from my life, and puttin’ 
in 
Where it was some gracious token, 
Brand new things fer old and broken ; 
So I write my song, and think it no great 
sin. 
Lrwa, IND. 
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A WILD GOOSE CHASE. 
BY MARGARET MILLER. 


MARCH had come with a deeper, darker 
blue in the sky, the snowbanks were be- 
ginning to trickle down, and far away in 
the Southern wilds there were those that 
knew it. 

‘* Believe me,” said old Towank, the 
leader of the flock, *‘ there is a quickening 
in my veins by which I know we should 
be under way.” 

‘Tis well,” said his companion, as he 
devoured a quantity of tender grass by 
the lakeside; ‘*I begin to tire of this 
warm water and these balmy skies. Shall 
it be to-morrow ?” 

‘*‘To-morrow or sooner!” replied the 
captain with an emphatic ‘‘ quonk”; ‘ for 
many days must we cross the sun’s track 
ere we reach our safe retreat by the fresh- 
flowing streams of the North.” 

Early on the morrow, before yet the 
sun had risen, the flock gathered about 
their leader. ‘‘ Now listen, my children,” 
said Old Towank, solemnly, ‘‘a long and 
perilous journey is before us. No goose 
ever yet reached Canada who forgot these 
two rules: keep your eyes on your cap- 
tain, and keep in line.” With that he 
wheeled in three short circles over the 
lake, and then flew straight up into the 
air, and the journey was begun. 

On and on they flew over sea and shore, 
The bright sun shone upon them, the 
fresh winds blew against them, but could 
not swerve them from their track; and 
they were so high above the earth that 
they felt as if they were swimming in an 
immense sea, and the earth was an island 
in the distance. People looking up saw 
the great birds as specks agains¢ the sky ; 
but their hearts thrilled with joy and 
they said: ‘‘Surely the springtime is at 
hand, for the wild goose is a true proph- 
et.” 

When night came the strong wings be- 
gan to weary. 

‘* Honk ?” said the leader. 

‘*Honk,” said another, and ‘‘ Honk” 
the young brother at the fag end of the 
line. This being interpreted meant, 
‘* Shall we rest for the night ?” 

“Yes! Yes!” 

Down came the line of birds like a spent 
arrow, but never losing its shape till it 
neared a river bank, when they swept 
about in wide curves and settled on the 
shore. Here they straightway began to 
feed among the reeds by the shore ; but the 
wary captain, mounted on a rock, kept 
guard. 

‘* Honk !” he cried, suddenly, in a voice 
that meant ‘‘ Danger !” and his tired flock 
hastily fell into line of march again. Sev- 
eral miles away they descended to the 
river bank once more. ‘‘ What was the 
matter? What frightened you?” asked 
several at once in excited tones. 

‘A man,” said the captain ; ‘‘ and even 
a goose knows enough to be afraid of that 
animal.” 

When the travelers had passed many 
days upon the wing and lingering snow- 
banks shone upon the panorama spread 
out beneath them there came upon them 
the most disconcerting thing that a wild 
goose knows. A strong wind arose from 
the east, murky clouds gathered and the 
rain fell in torrents, Yet on they flew 
until a distant rumble of thunder fell upon 
the ear. 

‘‘Honk!” said old Towank, ‘‘ the men 
with the guns are upon us;” and he 
diverged from his way to the westward. 
Another peal of thunder rolled across the 
sky and echoed from the west clouds, and 
the frightened flock again turned their 
course. Crash after crash fell upon their 
startled ears until, thoroughly bewildered, 
they flew hither and thither gradually 
approaching the earth. Sweeping low 
over the meadow a crack from a con- 
cealed sportsman brought two of the num- 
ber down, and the rest, forgetting all their 
rules of discipline, flew in every direction. 

* Three flew east, 


And three flew west, 
And three flew over the cuckoo’s nest.” 


Five of them, in their alarm, flew so low 
over a farmyard that Farmer Brown de- 
clared he could have touched them with 
his hand, Towank found a hiding place 
for his poor, confused head in a thicket of 
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willows, and Canada seemed very, very 
far away from them all as night descended 
upon them. 


The next morning the rain and thunder 
had ceased, but the heavens were still 
overcast. Susan had opened the sitting- 
room windows and was shaking out a rug 
when some large creature flew past almost 
touching the ground at every stroke. She 
ran out in the yard to see what it was. 
Sister Nanny looked out of an upper win- 
dow. ‘‘Catch it,” she cried. ‘*‘ Why 
don’t you catch it?” 

So Sue ran faster and faster after the 
weary, lagging bird, and at last put her 
arms around it, and old Towank, the 
proud leader, was captured. Sue brought 
the heavy bird in her arms to the house. 
He remained quite quiet in her embrace, 
not struggling nor striking out, as he 
might have done. 

In the house he allowed himself to be 
stroked by little hands, as if he had beena 
kitten. He was so tired and dazed that 
he cared not what became of him. By 
and by, when he was put into a chicken- 
coop he recovered somewhat, and after 
that would hiss like a serpent and strike at 
any one who came too near. ‘ Sue’s 
prize,” he was called ; and all the neigh- 
bors came, one by one, to see the strange, 
wild bird of the skies, come down to dwell 
in achicken coop. 

“ Goosey, goosey gander, 

Whither dost thou wander?” 
chanted little Tom, who was on his hands 
before the coop, but could see nothing in 
the darkness. ‘‘Ssssst,” said Towank, 
suddenly thrusting out his black head 
with the odd white patch on each cheek, 
and Tom rolled over backward, gasping, 
‘« Jerusalem ! I didn’t know he was as big 
as a turkey.” 

Allsummer long Sue busied herself in 
taking care of her strange pet, filling the 
house which had been built for him with 
bushels of tender grass and weeds from 
the brookside, which he greedily devoured. 

When autumn came and Towank began 
to long for freedom that he might take his 
southward flight, he one day overheard a 
conversation. 

‘* Well, Sukey,” said her Father; “ I 
suppose you're fattening your goose for 
our Thanksgiving dinner,” 

‘Oh no, indeed {” exclaimed Susan; ‘I 
wouldn’t eat him for anything.” 

“Don’t be a silly,” said her father 
shortly ; ‘‘ for I’ve made up my mind that 
cooked and eaten he shall be.” 

That evening the young moon was sink- 
ing in the western sky when a shadow 
passed between old Towank and the faint 
light. 

** Hist!” said he. 

** Hush, old goosey,” said Sue, softly. 
** ’ve come to let you out.” 

She unhooked the door, then paused, 
holding it together. Her breath came 
quick and fast. 

**T’'m afraid I oughtn’t to,” she thought. 
** P’raps it belongs to Father more’n it 
does to me. But I caught him myself 
and I fed him too, and he hardly ateany- 
thing but grass. Yes, he is mine, and I 
shall do what I like with him.” 

Again she started to open the door, 
then hastily closed it. Suppose Towank 
should fly at her, he was so fierce some- 
times, suppose her father should scold, 
suppose her mother should say she ought 
not—oh dear! She hooked the door reso- 
lutely and started toward the house. Half- 
way there she paused. 

** You know,” she whispered to herself, 
emphatically—‘‘ you know you'll always 
be sorry you didn’t do it. You can just 
open the door, any way. Perhaps he’s 
asleep, or won’t know how to fly in the 
dark.” 

Could he fly in the dark, indeed! He 
had not forgotten how in six months. He 
stepped forth, making strange, happy 
sounds, The strung beating of his wings 
fanned Sue’s cheek, as she stood trem- 
bling in the corner. Up, up he went, and 
away in the free, open, glorious air. 

**Honk ! honk!” his glad voice arose 
like a challenge. To his joy his call was 
at length answered, and steering his 
course in the direction of the sound he 
came upon a party of his kin. 

Spring came once more, and people in the 
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North were again listening for the prophet- 
ic call of the wild goose. ‘‘ Wonder if I'll 
catch another one this year,” said Sue. 

‘‘Hum !” replied her father, ‘‘ youdon’t 
think you’ll have such good luck again, if 
you couldn’t show your appreciation of it 
the first time. You shouldn’t have let 
your other one go if you wanted another.” 
But even as he spoke there was a rushing 
of wings, and Towank and four of his 
companions alighted in the midst of the 
farmyard. 

‘Honk !” said Towank, which meant : 
‘* We’ve come to stay. I can appreciate 
kindnees if I am only a goose.” 

DEERFIELD, Mass. 


TWO LITTLE TRANSGRESSORS 


BY LUCY D. THOMSON, 





Bossy always said it was Kitty’s fault, 
but Kitty said it was the sugar, and I— 
well, I will tell you how it happened, and 
you can judge for yourselves. 

It was early in the spring, and hot; 
one of those days when you have to wear 
your winter coat, because your mother 
says so, tho all the time you know you 
are going to roast, 

The little transgressors were out in the 
driveway, making mud pies; Fritz, the 
worsted boy with the loose bead eyes 
dangling down his cheeks, and Bessy, 
the same old Bessy—tho on her fourth 
head—leaned back against the carriage 
block and watched. 

Fritz was growing old, and his head 
wobbled, and, while Bessy came out re- 
splendent after every accident, as far as 
her head was concerned, the sawdust 
trickled down her back from a crack in 
her neck in a very unpleasant manner. 
Nevertheless they sat there, comfortably, 
side by side, in the sunshine, and smiled 
contentedly, while their plump little 
parents mixed and stirred, and molded 
and baked ; and all would have gone well 
if it had not been for the sugar, or Kitty, 
which ever it was, For they were all four 
having just the nicest time you can 
imagine, when Mrs. Allen came to the 
door and called : 

‘* Bobby! I want you to take your cart 
and go up to Mr. Greene’s for a dollar’s 
worth of fine, granulated sugar. Be sure 
and get the fine, and hurry ; for Mary is 
waiting to make some cookies.” 

You always buy sugar by the dollar’s 
worth in Cold Spring, and a great bundle 
it makes, too. 

So Bobby, and his sister Bes+y and Fritz, 
wheeled out the little wagon—which was 
ambulance and market wagon, stately 
victoria, rattling express wagon and dan- 
gerous summer coaster, by turns—and off 
they trudged, 

It was easy enough to do; and prompt 
Mr. Greene had soon tied up the brown 
paper bundle and carried it out to the cart 
—no trouble so far, surely, and just how it 
began I could not say ; but down under 
the big elm the small team stopped, and 
the combined owners, drivers and horses, 
sat down on the edge of the cart to rest. 

It was so hot, and their coats were so 
heavy, and they were so hungry, and 
somehow or other, two fat little forefingers 
poked through the thick paper down into 
the tempting sugar and found their way 
back into two red little mouths ; and hav- 
ing made the journey once, they made it 
again and again; and soon there were 
more round holes in the paper, and the 
very sweetest sort of a time altogether, 
when all at once the town clock struck 
and the feasters stopped, pale and con- 
science-struck, like Belshazzar and his 
friends at the wicked feast of old; and 
they thought of Mary and the cookies, 
and they looked at the bundle, all holes, 
like a colander, and the sugar running in 
countless streams down into the cart, 
faster than ever the sand in the old hour- 
glass on the mantel at home. 

Then they looked at each other, and 
two great tears rolled down Kitty’s round 
cheeks, 

‘*Oh, Bobby!” she gasped, ‘‘ whatever 
shall we do?” 

“Oh, Kitty! what will they thay?’ 
and Bobby put his hands in his pockets 
and whistled long and shrill. 

‘*P’raps Mr.Greene would put on a new 
paper ?” 


‘* The thugar would all leak out before 
we got there. You jutht walk behind and 
hold on to the holeth and I’ll do the pull- 
ing, and p’rapth they’ll only think it broke 
taking it out.” 

So they started down the sunny street, 
a very melancholy little procession ; Bob- 
by in front, pulling on the long handle, 
Fritz bobbing his bead eyes and wagging 
his thin neck dejectedly, in the wagon, 
while Bessy wept sawdust tears into the 
sugar heaping up at her feet, and Kitty 
stumbled tearfully along at the side, try- 
ing to cover all those dreadful holes with 
a pair of very sticky, grimy hands. 

Slower and slower went the dismal 
troop, sadder and sadder grew two guilty 
hearts, until, all too soon, they turned in 
at the gate and saw Mrs, Allen watching 
anxiously for them. 

‘* Hurry, children!” she cried. ‘‘ How 
long you have been!” and then,as they 
came slowly nearer, she saw that awful 
sight. 

‘*Why, what is this? What has hap- 
pened? Who has been at the sugar?’ 

Two little brown heads hung very low ; 
four sticky cheeks burned red beneath 
the cvats of sugar and mud ; four little 
dusty shoes poked down in the dirt, and 
at last a very faint voice whispered : 

** It—lookth—like—mithe.” 

** Bobby !” 

And then two penitents bumped down 
on the step, and, with tears of remorse, 
the whole story came out; how very 
hungry and tired they were, and the 
sugar was so good, and they both put 
their fingers in once, and it tasted so nice, 
and they kept trying, and the paper tore 
and the sugar leaked out and—oh, dear! 
they were ‘‘ tho thorry !” 

Mrs. Allen, looking very sober, took 
what was left of the sugar and went back 
to her work, saying they were naughty, 
naughty children, and she would talk 
with them by and by; and the children 
sat still on the stepsand thought. 

‘“*T)>) you thpothe she’ll do anything 
worthe than talk, Kitty ?”’ sighed Bobby, 
at last. 

‘IT guess she will; she looked jefful 
solemn.” 

‘*That’th bad enough, anyway.” 

** Yes, it makes you feel so queer in your 
stomach.” 

“And the thugar wath 
gone !” 

‘* And you said it was mice.” 

“T didn’t! Lonly thaid it looked like 
mithe ; and it did,” very indignantly. 

‘* But it couldn’t have been, you know, 
Bobby Allen.” 

“* No-o.” 

Then, after another long silence, Kitty 
broke out: ‘‘ Oh, Bobby, I tell you what ! 
Let’s run away—way, way off—and never 
come back till they’ve forgotten all about 
it. And they’ll be so glad, like the man in 
the Bible.” 

“* And we'll have a fat calf,” said Bobby. 

‘* And a beautiful time,” Kitty went on. 

** And a ring,” added Bobby. 

‘Yes, Mamma’s wedding ring.” 

** Oh, let’s hurry!” 

And so it came about that Kitty and 
Bessy, still weeping, and Bobby and Fritz, 
leading the way, crept slyly off through 
the garden gate, down through the or- 
chard, over the forbidden wall, and on 
and on, over more walls and under fences 
and through strange fields. 

Bobby said afterward : ‘‘ Kitty wath tho 
perthithtent that when they came toa 
wall they jutht had to go over.” 

At length they came to the most be- 
witching brook you ever saw, sparkling 
and singing away to itself, bubbling over 
stones and running down little slopes in 
the most enchanting ‘ water-fall-overs,”’ 
as Bobby called them. 

Straight into the water went the four 
dusty boots, while their owners jumped 
up and down with delight, and built little 
dams, and sailed little ships, and cast 
away Bessy and Fritz on the islands, and 
rescued them from drowning in the great- 
est excitement; and they shouted and 
chattered and laughed, and forgot all 
about the sugar and the talk ; when, sud- 
denly, Bridget, the nursery-maid, came 
plunging and scrambling over the wall, 
with a shrill ‘‘ Howly Mither! Sure an’ 
here they be, as wet as rats.” And Papa 
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Adlen jumped over with a ‘‘ Thank God, 
and Mamma Allen climbed after, crying, 
“Oh, John! they’!l caich their deaths 
a-cold.” 

They carried the suddenly solemn tru- 
ants home—Papa with Bobby, cold and 
wet and silent ; and Mamma with Kitty, 
her feet so heavy and queer with the 
water running out at the toesof her shoes ; 
and Bridget bringing up the rear with 
Fritz and Bessy, pouring mingled streams 
of sawdust and water all the way. 

And when they reached home what 
hurryings out of wet clothes and scrub- 
bing of tired little bodies, what scalding 
hot drinks and solemn talks and poppings 
into bed as followed ! 

Right in the middle of that bright, sun- 
shiny day, there the two small sinners lay 
in the nursery, their noses all rubbed the 
wrong way, their skin all hot and tingling, 
their throats so dry and disagreeable, and 
they couldn’t talk—no! not one word; 
and Fritz and Bessy were down behind 
the kitchen stove, and there was absolute- 
ly nothing to do but to lie there and think 
of that verse Mamma Allen made them 
learn before she went downstairs, very 
short, but oh! how very true: ‘‘ The way 
of the transgressors is hard.” 

Even now, tho all this happened many 
years ago, Bobby and Kitty never hear 
that verse without seeing, first—the dirty, 
happy, plump little boy and girl splash- 
ing up and down in the brook in the bright 
sunshine, and then the same boy and the 
same girl clean and solemn and unhappy 
in their small white beds, saying over and 
over, and over and over again : 

“The way of the transgressors is hard,’ 

“The way of the tranthgretharth ith 
hard.” 

Yes, very hard. 

BELCHERTOWN, Ma8s. a 





PEBBLES. 


He (after the ball): “I hope you have 
had a pleasant time ?”? She: ‘‘Oh, delight- 
ful! I’mcompletely exhausted.’’—Tit-Bits. 


....-Talk of rapid transit! We know a 
man whvu went to Europe and came back 
the same Day.—Boston Commercial Bulle- 
tin, 


.... The One Thing Impossible— Reginald 
“Oh, if there were only something I could 
do to prove the depth of my affection.” 
Edith: “‘ There is; don’t talk nonsense, 
please.”—New York Tribune. 


.... Johnny: “ Doctor, if I was to ask you 
whether it’s goin’ to hurt or not, would 
you tell me the truth about it ?’’ Dentist 
“T certainly would, my boy.” Johnny: 
“Then go ahead an’ pull it without tellin’ 
me.’’—Chicago Tribune. 


...-Fasnionable Tailor: “Ge front at 
once. Two young clerks there after suits.” 
New Man (whispering) : “I’m waiting ona 
millionaire.’”? Fashionable Tailor: “ Leave 
him, and attend to the clerks, These mil- 
lionaires don’t buy new clothes once in five 
years. Aclerk is good for a fresh suit every 
three months,’’—New York Weekly. 


...-In one of the rooms of the Chicago 
Woman’s Club is the following placard at- 
tached to a curtain on the wall: 


PLEASE TAKE NOTICE!!! | 

This curtain in not to be drawn or lifted ex-| 
cept by permission of some member of ~* 
committee in charge, and then a fee of 25 cents 
“ charged. 


ORDER OF COMMITTEE. 





When the women lift the curtain—and they 
all do—they see a pretty piece of tapestry 
embroidery.—N. Y. Tribune. 


....“*The growth of a few tiny rootlets,” 
observed the teacher of the botany class, 
‘“‘has been known to lift a heavy rock from 
its place, and the root of a tree growing 
out under a stone sidewalk will sometimes 
push it up and break it, Other cases of a 
like nature showing the strong uplifting 
power of vegetable growth have occurred, I 
doubt not, within your own observation. 
Is it not so?’ ‘‘ Yes’m,” said the boy with 
the faded hair; “I’ve heard my paw 889 
his last year’s corn crop lifted a mortgage 
off his farm.”’—Chicago Tribune. 


....Ex-Senator Evarts paid a visit to the 
scene of his many former triumphs during 
the late session. He tooka seat on the floor 





Sickness Among Children 
is prevalent at all seasons of the yeas, OS 
be avoided Jargely when they are properly 
for. Injant Health is the title of a valuable 


pamphlet accessible to all who will sen 
to the N. Y. Condensed Milk Co., N. Y. City- 
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small host of Senators. 





of the Senate and was soon surrounded by a 
It may not be gen- 
erally known, but he is the possessor of a 
veritable fund of dry and ready wit. 


He 


was given, in the preparation of his speeches 
and opinions, to exceedingly long and in- 


volved tho perfectly lucid sentences. 


This 


gave rise to more or less jocular criticism on 
the part of the press. Some one mentioned 
it to Evarts one day. His eye twinkled as 
he said: ‘‘ Yes, I know there are two classes 
of people who are very much opposed to long 
sentences; one is telegraph operators and 
the other is criminals.” — Washington News. 


_,..To-day 1 asked my mamma if I could whit- 


tle, 
Yes, I did. 


“Oh no, my girlie,” said she, “ you’re too 


little,” 
So she did. 


But Tom stevped so hard right on my toe, 


I cried, I did. 


She said: **Oh, you’re too big a girl to cry 


out se.” 
That’s what she did. 


Why can’t I cry if I am little, 


Or, if I'm big, why can’t I whittle? 
—St. Louis Republic. 


....The village of Pownal, Vt., surely 
once had a poet who had missed his calling 


and become a marble-cutter. 


Below are 


some specimens of his famous ‘‘ rhyming 
epitaphs,”’ samples of which are still to be 
seen in the little cemetery adjoining the 


town mentioned : 
Here lies in silent clay 
Miss Arabella Young, 
Who, on the 2ist of May, 
Began to hold ber tongue. 


Here lies the wife of Simon Stokes, 


Who lived and died like other folks. 


Here I lie, and no wonder I'm dead, 


For a wagon-wheel passed over my head. 


Here lies John Hill, a man of skill, 


His age was five times ten. 


He never did good, nor never wou'!d, 


Had he lived as long again. 


—Philadelphiu Press. 





ODD KNOTS. 


(These knots are intenled for the recreation of 
the young reader of nine to ninety. Original enig - 
matic oddities of a really novel and interesting 
kind are always desirel, and will be welcomed if 


sent to THE INDEPENDENT. | 


311.—ANAGRAM. 


“Ye stars which are the poetry of Heaven,”’ 
So Byron sang, old England’s poet peer: 
“These stars of earth!” a gentle bard has 


given 


This name to flowers, that beautify our 


sphere, 


Bright stars, sweet flowers, by total they 


are gleaming, 


And loud proclaim their gracious Maker’s 


praise. 


Night is a poem, when Heaven with stars 


is teeming ; 


Adreary pall, unlit by their dim rays. 


And flowers, gay flowers, in fields and gar- 


den springing, 


How bright they shine upon the earth’s 


green breast ! 


“The poetry of earth,’ each season bring- 


ing 


New joy to those who know and love them 


best. 


K. E. C. 


312.—RELATED TRANSPOSITIONS. 


8 
In his one canoe 
The racer two, 
He three to win 
When he started in, 
For the people said 
That a fair four maid 


Was, more than the pennant, the prize in 


view. 








Imitators 


are kept busy trying 


to make “ just as 


good as” 
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%& >° = - Velveteen 


' * Skirt Binding. 
They can’t do it. 


] 


A set of the’. H.& M° 
1 eoH.&M 
the latest Parisian costume 
Book 0.1 


Yhe 
one 







© sure you see S. H. & M. on the label 
of every bolt, if not, don’t take it. 
miniature figures showing 
a astumes, mailed for 10c. in stamps. 
How to Bind the Dress Skirt"’ mailed free. 
S.H. & M. Co., P. O. Box 6090, N.Y. 








“S.H.& M.”” Dress Stays are the Best. 


The judges decided the race a tie ; 
With a letter provided, again they’ll try. 
If. 

For a fairer view 

Of the one canoe 

Each neck is two; 

While light and free 

As a fairy three 

The boat glides by. 

Who’s going to win it ? 

We'll know in a minute— 

No, again it’s a tie. 
Fortune—upsetter of fairest plans, 
Brinvging us debtor each count she scans— 
Nothing will owe to the boatmen who row. 
How shall they get her for aider, abettor ? 
Spell them a letter and let them go. 


IIT. 


They have all taken tea. 

Could the tea have been drunk ? 
Perhaps so; for see 

The canoes are all sunk! 


Contending no more— 

Stung with sudden remorse— 
They scramble ashore, 

And each borrows a horse. 


Of notions and views 

They have one some ; 
.And abjuring twos 

They have all three home. 


313.—CHRONOLOGICAL NUMERICAL. 


Each digit of the years refers to the place 
of the corresponding letter in whole, which 
is an American city of nine letters. 

The year Alexander IV became Pope is a 
temptation. 

The year of Dante’s death is a tattler. 

The year our country first had a President 
is a tiresome affair. 

The year Charles X became King of 
France isa thin bed_ of coal mixed with 
pyrites or carbonate of lime. 

The year of the Treaty of Parisis the 
edge or margin. 

The year of the Pullman boycott is a fish 
of the turbot kind. PAUL. 
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‘ The perplexing question 
¢ of what to give 


4 
¢ The Bride 


3y may be 

& solved to complete 
) . . . 

& satisfaction in 
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gf, DORFLINGER'S 
S (phy) AMERICAN 
‘ CUT GLASS & 
‘ Trade mark label “A 


AY C. DORFLINGER & SONS, NEW YORK 
ANE ABABA BIB ABA BABA. 


_ ere. TIME * 


Diamonds and Watches 
A SPECIALTY. 


No Increase in the Price of Our Diamonds. 
IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS, 


Watches, Diamonds, Chains, 
Rich Jewelry and Silverware. 


- a 


Only perfect cuff,eleeve 
NM and collar Button made. 
f ‘A Allin one piece. Goes 
a in like a wedge and flies 
¢ around across the but- 

nmhole. 
Strong, durable, and 
= can be adjusted with 
perfect ease. No wear or tar. 
This patent back can be put on any sleeve button. 


BENEOICT BROTHERS, 
KEEPERS OF THE CITY TIME. 


171 Broadway, cor. Cortlandt St., 


NEW YORK. 
ESTABLISHED 18:21. 
For Country Residences 
We make a specialty of outdoor light- 
ing (kerosene) for country residences. 
We make lampsto use on porches, for 
lighting driveways, for side of gates, 
and for stables. 
For decorating with colored lights 

















nothing isso good nor so economical as 
our Tubular Lanterns fitted with red 
white, blue and green globes. 

Write to us for our (free) catalogue No 31, giving 
full particulars of our goods, with prices. 
| We refer to Vr. H. C. Bowen, proprietor of 


i THE INDEPENDENT. 
R. E. 


DIETZ COMPANY, 


60 LAIGHT ST., NEW YORK CITY. 


“THE BENEDICT”: 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


ANSWERS TO ODD KNOTS, MAY 16TH. 
306 —1, Henrietta; 2, covert cloth; 3, 
tweed; 4, cashmere; 5, alpaca; 6, lawn; 
7, swiss; 8, mull; 9, illusion; 10, print. 


307.— B 
GAR 
MARET 
MERGERS 
GARDENIAS 
BARGEMASTER 
REENACTED 
TRISTES 
SATES 
SED 
R 


308.—Master- piece. 

309.—Flag. 

310.—1, Agra, Agram ; 2, Ai, Aix ; 3, Anna, 
Annam ; 4, Bahar, Bahari: 5, Bar. Bardi; 
6, Bona, Bonai; 7, Campi, Camp; 8. Canel, 
Cane; 9, Cerami, Ceram; 10, Coal, Coa; 11, 
Conil, Coni; 12, Minster, A(x)minster ; 18, 
Di(x)on; 14, Caen, Camden: 15, Leon, 
Lemon ; 16, Berp, Berlin; 17, Don, Dixon. 











GIRL 


keeper): “ Mommer sent me back and 


Litre (to village store- 


says as she wants Pond’s Extract, 
and not this wot you said was jest as 
good. There ain’t any so good as 
Pond’s Extract.” 


Avoid substitutes; accept genuine only, 


with buff wrapper and yellow label. 


POND’S  XTRAOT 00,75 Fifth Ave.. N.Y. 


™ ry. 
SHIRTS!!! 

To fit the hard-to-fit. 

To fit hard times, 

To tl’ every taste. 

**No fit—no sale,”’ 

Open front—open back & 
front—open down the front 
like a coat. 

One shirt—one dollar. 

Six shirts—j/ive-jifly. 


Send your neck measure and 





‘CLOTHIERS, - 
ff FURNISHERS, 
HATS, 


SHOES, 
HACKETT, CARHART 
AND COMPANY. 


Two Stores: Broadway and Canal Street, 
Broadway below Chambers Street 


NEW YORK. 


Randel, Baremore & Billings, 


Importers and Cutters of 


DIAMONDS 


And Manufacturers of 
Diamond Jewelry, 


5S Nassau Street and 20 Maiden Lane, 


EDWINC, BURT & CO, 


Manufacturers and Dealers 






ns _ FINE 
tee} SHOES 


446 & 448 Fulton St. 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 
70&72W.23d 8t.,N.Y 


The genuine Edwin 
C. Burt Shoe has full 
name stamped on lin- 
ing and sole of each 
shoe. Catalogues sent 
on application. 





$60 a month to sell Leach’s 


ACENT Oil of Pine, the great Kid- 


ney medicine, Oil of Pine Med. Co,, Cincinnati, O 





(713) 33 


Blood Will Teil 


Most surely upon the condition of the physical sys- 


tem. If the blood is pure and full of vitality it will 
carry health to allthe organs of the body; it will 
expel the germs of disease, and the result will bea 
condition of perfect health. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


is the best blood purifier that medica) science has 
ever produced. This is the secret of its wonderful 
cures of scrofula, salt rheum, nervousness, sleepless- 
ness, rheumatism. 


are especially prepared 


. ’ ” j 
Hood Ss Pills to be taken with Hood's 


Sarsaparilla. They regulate the liver and tone the 
stomach and howels. 


House Furnishing. 
Cooking Utensils, 
Cutlery, Crockery, 
Fine China and Glass, 
Cedar and Camphorwood Chests, 
Water Filters and Coolers: 
Eddy Refrigerators. 
LEWIS & CONGER, 


130 and 132 W. 42d St., 
NEW YORK. 


GEOCOC00 


and all similar complaints absolutely cured, Weart’s 
Dyspepsia Compound is guaranteed. Cures 99 cases out 
ofaico, SAMPLE BOTTLE SENT FREE 


D. C. WEART & CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 





HOTELS, SUMMER RESORTS, ETC. 

Deer Park and Oakland, 

On the Crest of the Alieghenies. 
(Main Line B. & O. R. R.) 


SEASON OPENS JUNE 22nd, 1895. 


Rates $60, $75 and $90 a month, accord- 
ing to location. Furnished cottages, with 
facilities for housekeeping, if desired, $450 
to $600 per season. Address 

GEORGE DESHIELDS, Manager, Cum- 
berland, Md. 








Chautauqua System Schoolof Arts 
= and Sciences. 
of Summer Study 1895 45 courses by 
professors from Yale, Johns Hopkins, Univer- 
sity of Chicago, etc. Thorough college work. 
School of Pedagogy. 10 departments and 15 
courses. Concentracved work a specialty. Best 
methods. Faculty from Teachers College, N.Y. 
Schools of Sacred Literature. Courses by 
leading specialists in Biblical literature. Val- 
uable for teachers. 

Schools of Music, Expression, and Phys- 
ical Education. Well-organized departments 
in charge of specialists. Normal courses for 
the training of teachers. 

The environment of the Chautauqua sum- 
merstudent includes beautiful natural surround- 
ings, contact with famous men and women, 
varied physical exercise, lectures, concerts, 
readin gs, and rational recreation ofall kinds. 
Cost of Living and Tuition at the Minimum. 
Address W. A. DUNCAN, Sec’y, Syracuse, N.Y. 











SUMMER HOMES 
nVERMONT, AND ON THE SHORES 
or LAKE CHAMPLAIN. 


A NEW illustrated book, describing this un- 
equalled summer resort section, offering the 
BEST TABLE BOARD, hospitable people, out- 
door pleasures, fishing, boating, or perfect rest. 
Climate and scenery unsurpassed. 

Prices from $4 per week upwards. 


Mailed free, on application to 


A. W. ECCLESTONE, or 8. W. CUMMINGS, 
8. P. A., 353 Broadway, New York. G.P. A., St. Albans, Vi 


GOING TO THE COUNTRY? 


Looking for some place which combines 
Health, Pleasure, Economy ¢ 





If so, send 6 cents fer postage, or call and get free 
at offices below the illustrated book, “Summer 
Homes.” It gives lists of hotels, farm and hoarding 
houses, with 


BOARD AT #5 PER WEEK 


and upward, in Sullivan, Ulster and Delaware Coun- 
ties, on the main line and branches of the New York, 
Ontarioand Western Kallwav; 2,000 feet above the sea; 
location, prices, fares, etc., allin it. In New York at 
No. 2 Battery Place, 165, 171, 371, 944, and 1323 Broadway, 
18 Astor Place, 737 6th Av., 134 East 125th St., 244 West 
125th St..251Colum bus Av., Ticket Offices foot of Frank- 
linand West 42d Sts; in Brooklyn, 4 Court St., 86) Ful- 
ton St., 98 Pay ha 249 Manhatten Av., Greenpoint. 
ILLUSTRATED HOMES, containing half-tone 
reproductions from photographs of 340 of the hotels. 
farm and boarding houses advertised in “Summer 
Homes,”’ can be purchased of any ticket agent; 

rice, 25c. J.C. Anderson, General Passenger Agent 

} Beaver St., N. Y. 

On May 29 and 30 excursion tickets for one fare will 
be sold at 371 Broadway and ferry offices, giving an 
opportunity of personally selecting a Summer home 
and also enjoying a day’s fisning in this delightful 
region; tickets good returning May 31. 


Hotel Brunswick, 
POSTON, 


BARNES & DUNKLEE, 





PROPRIETORS. 


84 


FOR GENERAL 
BLACKING APPLIED AND 
POLISHED WITH A BRUSH’ 





Weenly achet Henen. 


WHOLESALE QUOTATIONS TO COUNTRY 
MERCHANTS, 


[For the week ending Thursday, May 1¢th, 1895.) 


TEAS.—The market continues to rule steady 
for teas, especially for staple grades. The quo- 
tations place Formosa at 16@45c.: Fuchau, 11@ 
25c.; Amoy, ll@lic., and Japans, 4@0c. 

SUGARS.— The reports of the market for re- 
fined sugar indicate steadiness, but aslight less- 
ening in the demand. Quotations remain un- 
changed, with granulated at 47-16@4%{c.; pow- 
dered and cubes, 4 11-l6@47%{c., and cut loaf and 
crushed, 5@54c. 


COFFEE.—There is very little demand for 
Brazil coffee, but nevertheless the market holds 
steady. Mild grades have a better demand, 
and there has been an increase in the sales, 
Mocha is quoted at Rete abc. : Maracaibo, 17% 
@2\c.; Laguayra, i7+q@22c.; Java, ? Zl@3le., and 
Brazil. 1l5@lse. 


MEATS AND STOCKS.— Dressed mutton is 
quoted firm at 6@84c. per DP; dressed yearlings, 
da lige. and dressed lambs, $3@7.50 per car- 
cass. City dressed veals are steady at 54@sc. 
yer Th,and country dresred, h@7K%e. Country 

ressed hogs are steady at b@7hkc. City dressed 
beef, native sides, is 74g@lc. per bh, 


PROVISIONS.—The cash demand for pro- 
visions has been small this week, and the mar- 
ket inclined toward lower prices. Mess pork is 
steady at $13.25@13.75 per vbl.; family, 912.50@ 
13, and short ciear, $13@15.50. Beef is steady, 
with extra mess at $8; family, $11.50@14, and 

acket, $9.50@10.50 Beet bams are quiet at 

19.50@20. Lard is easier at $685 per LOU tb, 
Pickied bellies are 54@64c. per i; shoulders 
quiet at 5'4c., and hams easy at 9@94c, 


FLOUR AND MEAL.—The market is strong 
and higher fer winter wheat flour, but springs 
are somewhat irreguiar. Shippers are taking 
very little flour of any kind. Winter patents 
are $3.80@3.00 per bbl: straights, $3.40@38.60, and 
clears, $3,255.30; city patents, $4.40; _ Spring 
patents, $3.80.@4. Ii; straights, $3.50 03.75, and 
clears, $3,103.20, ave flour is firm aud fairly 
active at $3.75@4.25. Cornmeal is steady, with 
Brandywine | at $2.75, and Western and South- 
ern, $2.40@2,70. 


GRAINS AND HAY.—The crop reports gen- 
erally received indicate some damage to the 
grain crops in the West, and these are used for 
turcing prices up higher. Speculation has been 
quite active all the week, and every rumor about 
the new crop injury makes the market feverish. 
Theexportsare comparatively quiet, and West- 
ern receipts moderately large. Present quota- 
tions may change any day in the present unset- 
tled condition of the market. July wheat is 
T03gc.,and No.2 red, 69}¢e@e70c. Corn has also 
been affected somewhat by the cold weather, 
and it is quoted higher than last week in conse- 
quence, altho some of its strength is due to sym- 
pathy with wheat. Cash corn is fairly active 
and firm, and should reports of injuries by trost 
prove true prices will advance sharply. July 
corn 18 Sb4gc.; No.2 cash, 5644c., and ungraded 
yellow, 5544c. Oats have followed the otuer 
cereals, anu cluse higher and very strong. The 
receipts are very liberal, and speculation not 
very brisk, 80 that the advance is not so marked 
asin wheat and corn. July oats are 325gc,; No. 
2 cash, 3l44c., and No. 2 white, 36c. The market 
is firm for hay and straw. Hey especially cioses 
firm under good demand, and small receipts. 
Prime timothy bay is Uc. per 100 Ib; No. % to 
No. 1, Si@75e., and clover mixed, 60g65ce. Long 
rye straw is Sh@tUc.; short rye, 40.@50c., and oat, 
40@A5c. 


BUTTER AND CHEESE.—Butter has weak- 
ened still more this week, “but top grades of 
table butter hold steady at the close. ‘lhe first 
of new grass butter hes come in, and this sells 
rapidly. ‘the consumptive demand has widened 
a little, and new grass stock may find outiets 
that will relieve the market of all strain. Extra 
creamery is lic.; nrsts, lb@léc.; thirds to sec- 
onds, Ll@ldc.; State dairy, half-firkin tubs, 2@ 
l6bec.; Welsh tubs, l0@ltc.; limitation cream- 
ery, S84@l8c., and factory, 7@10c, ‘There is a 
much steadier holding of new cheese at the 
close, and shippers are better buyers than last 
week. Part skims are steady, but quiet. Fancy 
full creams are 6@b54c. per Ib.; common to fair, 
4@5c.; Chenango prime to choice part skims, 
Ble@ic.; common to good, lyg@ic., and full 
skims, lc. 


POULTRY AND EGGS.—There is a moderate 
demand tor live poultry, and receipts of fresh 
stock are tair. Spring chickens are 70c.@§1.12 
per pair; fowls, l0@luygc. per th; roosters, 6@ 
646c.; turkeys, 9c. ; ducks, Hk@00c. per pair, and 
geese, 60c.@31 12. Dressed pouitry are in amp! > 
supply, but demand lacks force to make any im- 
provement in prices. The market is quiet to 
steady on most goods. Fresh turkeys are l0@ 
lec. per Bb; fowls, Vebbec ; old cocks, 6c. 3 old 
ducks, 10@13c.; vid Kees 5uke.; Long Isiand 
spring ducks, ww BUC. benneyivania spring 
chickens, 25@42c.; Weste rh, 26@d0c., and Long 
Island, sasbtc. “Ae show little change. Best 
Northern are in smal! supply, but otber grade< 
are plentiful. Jersey egys are L5c. per dozen ; 
State and Penusylvania, l44g@l45gc.; Western, 
134y@lic., and Southern, l2@lic. 


FRESH FRUITS.—Apples continue 
dull and quiet. 


rather 

Ihe supply is fair, and prices a 
little higuer. Baldwins are S38. 50_per bbl ; 
Roxbury russets, $2@4, Golden, $2@2.75. Straw- 
berries are in liberal supply from all Southern 
points, and the demand quite brisk. Prices are 
alittle lower. Maryland berries are 10@12‘c. 

per qt.; Norfolk, 8@llc.;: North Carolina, 8@lzc., 
and Charleston, 8@ ite. 





The soft glow of the tea rose 
is acquired by ladies who use Pozzoni’s 








ComPLexion PowpeEr. Try it. 
® LO A 








1HE INDEPENDENT. 


: SUN PASTE 
FOR A QUICK AFTER-DINNER SHINE 
APPLIED AND POLISHED WITH A CLOTH” 


Morse Bros. Props.Canton, Mass.,USA. 


w AL TER : BAK ER R & CO cols 
Delicious Break fast Cocoa is absolutely pure. 
No chemic als used. Costs less than one cent a cup 


The best bicycle to 
buy 1s the one that ts 
built with the most 
care, that runs the 
lightest, lasts the 


longest, is the strong - 


THE STERLING, 
“Built like a watch.” 


Send for elegant catalogue. 
Sterling Cycle Works, 
236-240 Carroll Ave., L 


Chicago. 


Schoverling, Daly & Gales, 302 Broadway, N.Y | 


THE ANIMAL EXTRACTS 


erebrine, extract of the brain of the ox, for 
Nervous Prostration, Insomnia, 
etc, 





ardine extract of the Heart, for functional 
weakness of the heart. 


Medulline, | extract of the Spinal Cord, for 


Locomotor Ataxia. 


Trestine, for Premature decay. 
Ovarine, for diseases of women. 


for Eczema and impurities of 


TT hyroidine, 
a de the blood. 


Price $1 00. 
COLUMBIA CHEMICAL CO., 
Send for Book. Washington, D. C. 


PERFECT L A IVI PS 


BEAUTIFUL 
Made by EDWARD MILLER & CO. costa 184). 


Our latest, ‘‘The Miller,” is made on new 
deas (our patents). c, other lamp so good, 
Dou’ t buy lamps before seeing **The Mil- 
. ne thousand variet Every 

uaranteed, Come to cur store (or 

py monil), if your dealer will not supply. 

66 Park. Place, corner College Place, New York. 

he Miller” oilstove is the best. 


Dose 5 drops. 


(154) 


8 to select from, 


ALL ELSE FAILS. 
Tastes Good. Use 
by druggists. 





Farm and and. Garden, 


(The Agricultural Bator wil be glad to rece.ve 
any practical hints, suggestions or information 
that will make this department more valuable 
to those of our subscribers who feel specially 
interested.) 


VARIOUS FARM TOPICS. 


BY AGRICOLA. 


THE period between hay and grass is 
always atrying one for thestockman. With 
a low haymow and enticing pastures, the av- 
erage farmer yields to the temptation to turn 
his cows out to pasture too early. He saves 
a little in the item of old hay and he loses in 
the lessened milk flow and in the subse- 
quent effect on the cows. When you turn 
out a cow to pasture in poor condition you 
might as well makeup your mind to accept 
the inevitable; for 1t’s Nature’s way of doing 
business to put flesh on the ribs befure 
milk is made for the pail. The cow, no 
doubt, appreciates your iutended kindness 
when you juvite ber to au early grass diet, 


-and with animals, as with mankind, 





but try as bard as she may to please you 
with increased lacteal fluid, she can’t do it 
until her own physical needs are supplied. 
The point is that cows should be judiciously 
grained, if not all winter, then surely fora 
season prior to turning out to pasture. It 
is a great deal easier and likewise cheaper 
to keep a cow in good condition than to get 
one in good condition. Keep her condition 
up to the mark ! 
PLANTING POTATOES. 

I am of the opinion that potato ground is 
usually not half well enough prepared. 
Roughly plowed land, harrowed once, won’t 
raise big potatoes. The more thoroughly 
the soil is prepared, the better the crop, and 
this thorough preparation will offset a good 
many evils in the line of poor seed and bad 
weather. Potatoes are usually planted on 
sod ground, and when sod is about half 
plowed, with gaps in the furrows frum a 
foot to two yards in length, then scratched 
over once or twice with a poor harrow, you 
have about as hopeless an outlook for a 
good potato crop as can be imagined. Plow 
well. Harrow well, even pulverize the soil, 
for it will pay! As to the size most suit- 
able for planting, opinions differ widely. 
When seed is plenty, don’t use too small 
potatoes for planting. Use merchantable 
tubers, cut to two or three eyes. Don’t put 
too many eyesina hill, or you will have a 
lot of weakly plants and small potatoes, 
We don’t believe in using shriveled pota- 
toes, if plump ones can be had. But the 
size of the seed is not so important as the 
preparation of the soil. Plant as soon as 
the soil is warm, and keep an eye out for 
bugs as soon as the plants appear. 


DAIRY DASHES, 


No cheaper succulents grow than pump- 
kins, mangels and turnips. Mix orchard 
grass with your clover or timothy if you 
want a cow pasture next season. Provide a 
change of pastures for the dairy cows. It is 
handy to have a night pasture for dairy 
cows near the barn. Sow some fodder corn 
to help over the drought which parches the 
pastures. Sow mangels in May. The 
Golden Tankard is a good variety. Ten 
acres of ensilage corn will carry tem cows 
through half the year. Beurin mind that 
if you do not get $60 gross receipts per cow 
you urein poor business. Let no one de- 
ceive you in saying that there is anything 
better for calves than the milk of the dam. 
If you seek a ration for calves make it as 
nearly like the mother’s milk as possible. 
Give the calves you feed no more than they 
willeat up clean. Patronize a creamery, if 
there is one anywhere near you. If you 
haven’t putina stock of ice for summer 
use in the dairy you are a loser. If you 
have a private dairy, put up your butter in 
neat pound prints and procure a private 
customer. More money in it for you! 


ABOUT TUBERCULOSIS. 


The agricultural press has had much to 
say forsome time past about the destruc- 
tion of so many valuable dairy herds on ac- 
count of tuberculosis. Some of these ani- 
mals were properly put to death to prevent 
spread of the disease, and the serious re- 
sults that would follow the use of contami- 
nated milk. The State does well to guard 
the public health in such a manner; but in 
our humble opinion it shouid begin this 
guardianship earlier. By this we mean 
that farmers should be more thoroughly 
educated up to the most intelligent care of 
their dairy cattle, in particular as to their 
sanitary environment and surroundings. 
Whatever weakens the digestive powers of 
the avimal lowers coustitutional vigor ; 
the 
weakly are most susceptible to attacks of 
disease, Enter some dairy stables during 
the winter months, and you will wonder 
that a sipgle healthy animal should be 
found inthem. In fact, you do not find so 
many healthy animals as you think you do. 
One cause of impaired constitutional vigor 
is the practice on the part of many farmers 
of 

CONFINING COWS IN STABLES. 

Writers on this subject tell us that to al- 
low dairy cows in milk to go out of their 
stables in winter, even just long enough to 
drink at the tub, is to chill them so that 
milk production is lessened greatly. Hence 
we find elaborate plans and methods of 
bringing the water to the cows, and even of 
warming it, so that they may not be chilled. 
We have heard of dairymen whose care for 
the comfort of their cows goes so far as to 
provide expensive heating apparatus-—hot- 
air furnaces—in their cattle barns, thus 
keeping the barn as warm as the house. We 
have po doubt that the effect is most salu- 
tary on the animals in respect to their milk 
yield and, indeed, no deleterious effects may 
be visited upon their constitutional vigor, 
provided vbere be proper yeptilation to the 
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stables, but well-ventilated warm stables 
arerare. We hold it to be an error that 
dairy cows need no exercise, as some writers 
say. Breeding animal. cannot long main. 
tain and transmit strong, healthful consti- 
tutions to their offspring unless by bodily 
exercise and proper sanitary surroundings 
their own healthfulness is assured. This 
truth is too evident to need argument. So 
we say that the State should take steps to 
investigate the sanitary condition of the 
farmers’ stables in winter and thus bring 
corrective influences to bear before it be- 
comes necessary to fight disease, thus pre- 
venting great loss to the dairy interests of 
the State and to individual stockmen. 


SHORTAGE IN CATILE AND HOGs, 

The recent increase in cost of beef has 
been attributed to one of two things or to 
both, viz.,an actual shortage in the beef 
supply or a “ false’ shortage forced on by 
the beef Trust. While the beef barons may 
not be altogether innocent, it is very proba- 
ble that a shortage in cattle that is actual 
has had its influence on prices. Itis said on 
good authority that the number of beef 
cattle has decreased nearly 3,500,000 head 
in three years. And this decrease in the 
meat supply is not confined to cattle alone. 
We find that the hog supply is 2,500,000 
short of what it was two years ago, and it 
is well known that many a flock of sheep 
has been driven to the market owing to the 
low price of wool. The past winter many 
farmers in the West have been obliged to 
sacrifice their herds and flocks at nominal 
prices because they had notbing to feed 
them on, while others have sold out on ac. 
count of the ‘* scare.”’ 

As the cattle supply on the ranges is like- 
wise short the outlook for low prices on 
meats is not encouraging. The East has 
zone out of the cattle-raising business, 
Years ago local markets were supplied by 
farmers of the vicinity, but now the 
“butcher ”’ buys his beef in the nearest city 
and it all comes from the West. And the 
contrast in the article of meat is very 
marked. We believe that the Eastern 
farmer should give more attention to the 
breeding of beef cattle and increasing his 
herds and flocks of all kinds. The fact is, 
farmers patronize the meat-cart nowadays, 
whereas they used to provide their own 
beef, mutton and pork. It would be better 
to go back to the old custom ayain. 


oe 


SOME STRAWBERRY DAINTIES, 


BY KATHERINE ARMSTRONG, 





THE luscious berries—that soon will be at 
their best—served with cream, and the old- 
fashioned shortcake in layers, seem to be, 
tho always acceptable, somewhat of an 
“old story’’; tho in either form, we must 
admit the berries themselves make the 
dish delicious, 

An effort to make something new, and 
even better, of the little ruby annual, 
brought out a pie, to which no exception 
could be taken, and a sbortcuke far supe- 
rior to the stereotyped style, a layer of 
berries alternating with a layer of cake. 

Almost invariably the lower crust of a 
berry pie is no crust at all, but a layer of 
wet ands gyy paste. To obviate this state 
of things, a rich piecrust should line 4 
pudding dish, be pricked many time witha 
fork, to prevent blistering, and baked @ 
delicate brown, in a moderately quick oven. 

Then, a strawberry pie is apt to be “ too 
thin,” in somewhat slang parl ance, so we will 
havea pie of generous dimensions ia a pud- 
ding dish, with no danger that most of the 
delightful flavor and all of the juice will be 
left in the oven. Pie it shall be, and of such 
depth and quality that the majority will 
inevitably and irresistibly call for “ more.” 

Look over, wash and drain one quart or 
more of berries. Buy the best, even to use 
in cooking. Do not use anything of poor 
quality that is to be eaten, nor for cooking 
purposes, if you look for complete success. 
Mash the berries in a large bowl, with the 
back of a spoon, adding a coffeecup of 
sugar. Having soaked one ounce of gela- 
tin in a little cold water for an hour, and 
added one cup of boiling water to it, stir it 
into the mashed berries, pour all into the 
baked crust, and set into a moderate oven, 
while frothing the whites of three eggs, 
which add three spoonfuls of powdered 
sugar. Make a fanciful frosting of this, 
und return to the oven for a delicate brown. 
When cold, set the pie upon the ice. It 
cuts like a clear, beautiful jelly. Some va 
rieties of the strawberry yive out more juice 
than others, and so require a litule more 
gelatin to make a perfect success. 

A dainty and delicate cake is made of 
strawberries out of the old ryutine in this 
wise: Divide into three equal parts and 
bake in jelly-cake puns the following batter! 
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one spoonful of butter, one cup of sugar, a 
little salt, the yolks of three eggs, one cup 
of milk, and flour enough to makea medium 
stiff batter, and one heaping teaspoonful of 
baking powder. The more thoroughly this 
is beaten the lighter it will be. When these 
are baked aud cold, spread the filling in 
generously between the layers of cake, with 
a good amount on thetop. Even thensome 
will be left to serve with the cake, like a 
sauce; it makes it even more delicious. 

To make the filling: To one quart of 
clean, dry berries, add one cup of sugar and 
allow to stand for an houror more. When 
the dessert is to be served, mash the berries 
and sugar together, not very thoroughly, 
and stirinto them the frothed and sweet- 
ened whites of the eggs. The cake should 
stand in a cold place for a while before serv- 
ing, to be perfection. The layers of golden 
yellow cake, alternating with the straw- 
berry pink, make a dish attractive to the 
eye, as well as exceedingly pleasing to the 
palate. 

A delicate strawberry dessert is made in 
this way: Into a saucepan put two coffee- 
cups of water, and when boiling, add one 
cup of sugar, one level teaspoonful of salt, 
and two level spoonfuls of cornstarch, 
blended in a little water. Cook three min- 
utes and pour into a large bowl. When 
cold, beat up thoroughly, and also beat in 
the frothed whites of three eggs and one 
quart of mashed strawberries, till all of an 
even consistency. Pour into molds and 
set upon the ice. Itis better made the day 
before it is wanted, and should be served 
either with cream or a yellow boiled cus- 
tard, made of the three eggs of which the 
whites are used. 

Adelightful Strawberry Pudding is made 
in this way: Soak overnight one cup of 
tapioca in five cups of cold water. In the 
morning, put this over the fire in a milk 
boiler and cook till the tapioca becomes 
clear, waich should be in half an hour, 
Stir into thisone cup of sugar and a level 
teaspoonful of salt. Lastly, add one quart 
of strawberries, pour into a pudding dish, 
and bake for an bour in a moderate oven. 
Itis good either hot or cold, and is best 
served with sugar and cream, 

A Steamed Strawberry Pudding gives 
variety. It should be made in a close cov- 
ered pudding dish, into which put three 
pints of berries, a sprinkling of flour, a lit- 
tle salt, and small cup of sugar. Over this 
put a batter made of one egg, one spoonful 
melted butter, a little salt, a scanty pint of 
milk, two teaspoonfuls of baking powder, 
and flour to make a quite stiff batter. 
Steam nearly two hours. Turn out upon a 
platter and serve with its own juice. 

An vel way of preparing strawberries is 
the following: Have reudy one quart of 
large, fair berries; beat the yolks of four 
eggs well with one cup of sugar, and mix 
with the berries. Now beat the whites of 
two of the eggs to a stiff froth, and mix in 
also with the berries. Pour into a pudding 
dish, and over the mixture spread a frosting 
made of the remaining two whites, frothed 
and sweetened, put on fancifully. This dish 
is not cooked at all. 

Strawberry Froth is a delicate dessert, 
also very acceptable to and safe for inva- 
lids. Simmer one quart of berries for 
twenty minutes in one small cup of water. 
Strain through a jelly bag, and allow the 
juice to cool. Soak two ounces of gelatin 
in two cups of cold water, then put it with 
the strawberry juice and two cups granu- 
lated sugar into a milk boiler; when just 
to the boiling point, strain and cool. When 
the jelly is partially stiffened beat in the 
frothed whites of three eggs, and beat all 
to aperfect froth. It is a pretty dessert if 
cooled in small molds, or one large one, 
with a yellow custard poured around it to 
serve with it. A highly ornamental dish 
for dessert is made by alternating portions 
of the strawberry froth and white frosting 
till the dish is filled, the pink and white 
making a pleasing contrast. 

Strawberry Cream.—Dissolve one ounce 
of gelatin in two cups of cold water; then 
add one cup of boiling water and a cup of 
Sugar, or to the taste. Whip one pint of 
Cream until it is solid, then add the gela- 
tin cooled, and beat all together thorough- 
ly; and, lastly,add one pint of fine straw- 

tries, Smail, sweet ones are best for this 
Cream. If large, each berry should be cut 
into Several pieces, 

Strawberry Meringue.—Make a custard 
of the yolks of six egys, four spoonfuls of 
Sugar, and one quart of milk. Beat the 
whites of the eggs to a stiff froth with 
three spoonfuls of powdered sugar. Pour 
the icing over two quarts of the berries and 
Serve with the custard. 

Strawberry Vinegur isa wholesome thing 
i ‘have in the house” on a warm, sultry 
— It is very cooling and refreshing—a 
Poonful added to a glass of cold water. Lt 
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is recommended by physicians at all times 
of the year for feverish patients. It is easily 
made; and blackberries, currants and rasp- 
berries can be used in the same way. Put 
eight quarts of strawberries in a stone jar, 
and overthem pourone quart of cider vin- 
egar. Allow it tostand two days and nights 
in a cool place, then mash the berries thor- 
oughly and strain through a jelly bag. To 
every pint of juice put a pint and a half of 
loaf sugar. Return to the jar, and standin 
boiling water over the fire until the sugar 
is all dissolved, and it begins to simmer. 
Skim till nothing more rises and, when cold, 
bottle and seal. 

Royal Strawberry Acid is something 
even better, to be used in the same way. 
Dissolve two ounces of citric acid in one 
quart of water, and pour it over three 
pounds of strawberries,in a glass or stone 
jar, and set in a cool place fur twenty four 
hours. Strain, and to the liquor add an 
equal amount of best loaf sugar. Boil and 
skim for five or six minutes, or till clear. 
When cold, bottle and cork lightly for 
three days, then tightly, and seal, and keep 
in a cool place. 
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POULTRY TOPICS. 


BY JOHN W. CAUGHEY. 








EuGs are found useful in many ways aside 
from their value as food. A gentleman of 
my acquaintance had a very fine hunting 
dog receive poison from the hand of some 
inhuman person on three separate occasions 
within a year, and in each case by giving 
the dog a raw egg to eat, the counteraction 
of the poison was successfully accomplished, 
and the life of the dog saved, If you meet 
with the opportunity do not fail to try this 
simple antidote. 


Hamburgs are great scratchers, enjoying 
the exercise that it affordsand, if permitted 
to do so, can find more pleasure about a 
straw stack than they would in a field. 
'Tney bear confinement well, and if proper 
exercise be given them they will regularly 
seek a nest to lay, keeping up good health 
with arecord as laying fowls. The Golden- 
penciled are my choice for beauty, yet 
many prefer the silver or the spangled of 
these colors, and frequently the solid black 
or white plumage. The Hamburg laysanegg 
about the size of the Leghorn, of fine flavor. 


The seed of the Russian sunflower, which 
is the largest and best suited as a food for 
poultry, is grown quite extensively by large 
poultry raisers, and fed in conjunction 
with other grain foods. It contains oily 
properties which act gently upon the 
bowels, keeping these necessary organs in a 
healtnful condition. ‘The sunflower bas be- 
come a very permanent food within the past 
tive years, much more being grown for this 
purpose than ever before. The seed can be 
obtained at any store that keeps garden 
seed, and a trial of it should be made next 
spring, when the seed has been thoroughly 
dried and seasoned for feeding to them. 


_ 


The Java fowl resembles in form that of 
the Plymouth Rock, It is, however, not so 
heavily built, noris its comb like the lat- 





ter’s. There are three colors among the 


Javas—black mottled, solid black and soha 
white. Javas are good layers, very good 
broilers, and by many considered superior 
to either the Plymouth Rock or Brahma 
fowl; but experience wili more correctly 
prove this. We find in nearly all fowls some 
few points that we do not fancy, the better 
qualities overbalavcing the inferior should 
be the point to aim at in selecting a stock 
for fancy and practical purposes. 


A nice change from hard floors in the 
poultry house during the warm weather is 
good, sharp sand, not too dry. Some may 
say that harbors bugs, black bugs especial- 
ly. Suppose it does, the chicks won’t be 
very long in discovering them, and animal 
food of this kind is good for them. Scratch- 
ing material I contend at all seasons, is 
neceesary for health ; it means activity, and 
activity brings health with it. If the sand 
bas broken shells with it somuch the better ; 
the lime ingredients contained in seashells 
is just the thing for forming bone. A grow- 
ing chick with such materials at hand will 
seldom be troubled with leg weakness, a 
disease we fiudso often among young chicks 
at this season. ‘Try this plan and see for 
yourself its benefits; experience alone is 
always the best teacher. 


There is always a market for fresh eggs 
and choice table fowls, no matter what else 
is suffering from the panic or industrial 
depression. We all need eggs or fowls, and 
while prices vary at each season they 
always should sell at a profit. We can’t 
say thisof many commodities we find for 
sale now, everything seems in harmony 
with the times. If you desire a reasonably 
safe and sure occupation or a pleasure that 
atforgs a steady profit on the investment, a 
flock of poultry kept right will be the one 
to pursue, 


CLEVELAND, O. 





IN England much barley 1s used for fat: 
tening hogs, and a kind of barley that 


grows very heavy but is not good for malt- 
ing is sown to be used for feeding. It is the 
Koglish substitute tor Indian corn, aud we 
think not so good for fattening as corn is. 
Barley 1s more carbonaceous than any other 
grain excepting corn. It is nut so good for 
growing pigs as ground oats, and even tor 
hogs that are fattening some oats wixed 
with it is an improvement.—A merican 
Cultivator, 












Liebig 
Company’s 


is the most Economical, Don’t buy 
inferior and imitation sorts; nor 


liquid extracts, which are mostly 
water and salt, ask for Liebig 


. Extract 
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BEST 
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DEAFNESS 


and Head Noises relieved by using 
Wiison’s Common Sense Ear Drums. 

New scientific invention; different 
from all other devices. The only safe, 
simple, comfortable and invisible 
Ear Drum inthe world, Helps where 
medical skill fails. No wire or string 
attachment. Write for pamphlet. 
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BREWSTER & CO., © 


(of Broome Street.) 


Broadway, 47th to 48th Streets, New York. 
(Only place of business.) 


Coach Builders. 


THE ACKNOWLEDGED STANDARD FOR FORM AND QUALITY. 
Four-Horse Traps and 
Road Coaches a Specialty. 
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Branch Offices: 
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Uf BOUGERA & CO., 26-48 North 


HAVE YOU FIVE OR MORE cows rq 


If so a “ Baby” Cream Separator will earn its cost for 
you every year. Why continue an inferior system 
another Fhe at so great a loss? 


need a 
sg aby. ” All styles and sqeetne. Prices, $75 
upward. Send for new 1895 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO., 


14 CORTLANDT ST., NEW YORK. 
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Permanent Benefit. 


“T was troubled a long time with 
sick headache. I tried many reme- 


dies; but it was not until I took 
Ayer’ 8 Pills that oS oeuvres perma- 


nent benefit.”— 
Auburn, Maine. 


AYER’S PILLS 


Highest Honors at the World’s Fair. 


i. HUTCHINGS, 
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We will furnish this feed cutter, one only to one per- 


aon not later than July 1, 1895, for $10.00 cash, and ad- 
dresses of ten neighbors and acquaintances of the sender 
known personally by him to be responsible and influential men 


in their localities who need and are likely to buy some- 
thing in our line this year, After July 1, money sent in 


on this offer will be returned to sender and no attention will 
be paid to inquiries or letters concerning this offer. It és 
literally now or never, The feed cutter is delivered f. 0. b. 


—- . If shipped from branch houses 
reig 


back ht will follow 












This all steel frame and 
saw which we put out at 
sell only at $25.00, is just) 

articles we ever made, AE 


26-inch very superiog 
oe 00 last year, but now 
of the most popular 


RMOTOR co. Chicago. 
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TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


Payable in Advance. 


New subscribers can 





begin with any 


Number, 
1 Number (1 week). .....ccccccsecs $ .10 
2 Numbers (2 weeks)........+...+00+ 20 
4 - | 25 
13 Ce 0 
17 as a —_"Jecavicecscasune 1.00 
26 - (6 Ro aepearpeenne’ 1.50 
52 “ (L YORE) ccccscccccccocee 3.00 
One subscription (2 years).......... 5,00 


In clubs of five or more $2.00 each. 
To clergymen $2.00 a year. 


POSTAGE toany Foreign Country in the 
we Postal Union $1.56 a year addi- 
tiona 

SUBSCRIPTIONS will not be received 
from Agents or Postmasters at Club rates, 

SUBSCRIPTIONS will be stopped at the 
end of time for which payment is made. 

REMITTANCES should be made to the 
order of THE INDEPENDENT by means of 
Money Orders, Checks, Registered Letters, 
Express, or &xpress Money Orders. 

SUBSCRIBERS should renew a week or 
two previous tq the expiration of their sub- 
scriptions, in orderto receive their papers 
uninterruptedly. 

Messrs. Sampson Low & Co. ure our 
ageots in London to receive subscriptions 
and advertisements. 

Apy one wishing to subscribe for other 

apers or magazines in connection with THE 
PNDEPENDENT, can save money by writing 
for our (lul bing 1 ist. 

We cap supply Files or Binders for THE 
INDEPENDENT, capable of holding 26 num- 
bers. postpaid, for $1.00. 

ADVERTISING RATES made known 
on application. Address 


THE INDEPENDENT, 
180 Fulton Street, New York City, 


New York, U. 8. Ae 
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POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


A cream of tartar baking powder. 


Highest 
of ali in leavening strength.—Latest United 
States Government Food Report. 

ROYAL BAKING PowDER Co., 106 Wall St., N. Y. 





TH 


anustnone @ McKELVY 
ANCHOR, 
A ’ 

New York. 


BEYMER-BAUMAN, 
Pittsburgh. 


"Cincinnati. 


JOHN T.LEWIS & BROS.CO 
Philadelphia. 
MORLEY 





UNION, 


E INDEPENDENT. 


Taking 


it for granted that you want to get the best 
results in painting, you will have to use 
Pure White Lead to obtain them. There 
are many mixtures branded ‘“ White Lead,” 
“Pure White Lead,” etc., which contain 
little, if any, White Lead, but are principally 
barytes, which is of little value, if not worth- 
less. To be sure, accept only a genuine 
brand (see list). 


If you want any shade of color, tint the White Lead with Nationa! 

Lead Co.’s tinting colors, prepared expressly for this purpose. A fea- 

ture of these colors is the ease with which they are used and the exact- 

- ness with which the desired shade ‘; obtained, For particulars send for 
pamphlet, free. 


NATIONAL LEAD CO., 


1 Broadway, New York. 





STEINWAY 


DOUBLE TRIUMPH AT LONDON, 1885. 

Grand Gold Medal of International 
Inventions Exhibition, also Grand 
Gold Medal bv the Society of Arts for 
‘Best Pianos and several merito- 
rious and useful inventions.” 











Warerooms : Steinway Hall, N.Y. 
: It will pay you 
(\y/ARREN HHAvEes -) to employa spe- 
‘A\Rcuirect:’ cialist in plan- 

. ning your new 

erock church, giving 
we good acoustics, 

A ventilation, etc. 


Twenty-three 
, years’ experi- 
____ ence, ae 
.&E.L. SHAW, 
Established 1780. 
Largest Manufacturere of 


SUITS, 


27 SUDBURY S8T., 
Boston, Mass. 


Send Se, stamp for 
mp for new 100-page 
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Examination and comparison by the 
most critical purchaser is very earnestly 
desired. 


Before selecting a carriage anywhere 
visit our 


Show Kooms. 


‘The Largest and Choicest Stock 


IN NEW ENGLAND OF 


TRAPS AND CARTS 


FOR 


PARK, COUNTRY OR BEACH. 





| 
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We are exclusive selling agente for the 
old and reliable manufactory of 


Z. THOMPSON & BRO., 


PORTLAND. ME. 


KIMBALL BROS. C0, 


Carriage and Coach Builders, 
BOSTON. 


CUT PRICE BUGGY SALE 


A Full Leather Top Buggy fr 642. Leather 
Quarter Top, $37. Imitation Leather Top, 
$88. Kod spring or side bar. Open side spring Koad 
Wagon Buggy, @21, warranted 3 years. Order 
quick, only one of each at these prices in a township 
to show our superior workmanship. Our beat On- 
ished Bugcy with Ball Bearing Axles only #95, 
worth $150, Single wheels, @@, Harness at cost. 
U. 8. BUGCY & CART CO.,E.17.Cincinnati,f, 
The U. S. BUG@Y AND CART Co. ts 
highly recommended by its old custom- 
ers. Write for their free catalogue. 
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EBMEYROWITZ. ort Be 
104 EAST 23° ST. NEW YORK. 


LADIES! ! Why Drink Poor Teas ? 


Send this “ad.” and l5c. in 
and we will mail you 








BIG PREMIUMS by. se 
ing orders for Teas, Coffees, 
Baking Powder and Spices to 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TKACO., 


yourself. 
That is Clean 


and Safe. = 
Send 10 cent stamp for Iilustrated Catalogue of 


That you can run 


THE 


GAS ENGINE AND POWER COMPANY, Morris Heights Station, New York City. 


DO YOU WANT A LAUNCH ? 





That requires 
neither Licensed 
Engineer nor 


Pilot. 


ONLY NAPHTHA LAUNCH. 





perforations to clog up. 
spreading liquid manure, 
drives and lawns. 


sired, 

this paper. 

Street Sprinklers 
Carts, Busines« 


tons, Road Wagon 
thing on wheels. 


THE ROBERTS SAFETY LAUNCH AND YACHT BOILER. 


Nearly eight hundred in use, 250 pounds of steam. 
Works. Red Bank N.J. THE ROBERTS SAFETY WATER TUBE BOILER GO., 39 & 41 Cortlandt 8t., N. Y- 
RELIEF AT LAST. TRY 


ESTERBROOK’S FLYER No. 531. 
OVINGTON BROTHERS, 
FINE CHINA AND GLASS. 


38 and 40 Fiatbush Avenue, Brooklyn. 
330 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


STUDEBAKER BROS.. 


265 and 267 Canal St., New York 
(200 feet East of 





Patent valves for distributing water. No old-style 
Especial! 
Very useful for sprinklin 
Four-inch tires, capacity, 150 gal- 
lons; 18 feet spread. Spray light or heavy, as de- 


Send for circular, giving full description. 


OUR SPECIALTIES ARE 

, Farm Wagons, 
agone 

8, ete.—in 


Handsome catalogue free. 


Send for Souptes and Prices. 











26 John Street, N. Y. 
NES 


NESS & HEAD NOISES CURE 


DEAF le ‘Vubuiar Cushion, wre heard, 
Successful when all remedies tail, Sold an 


oy F. Hiscox, 852 B’ way, New York. Write for hook of wha £ FREE 


QUINA-LAROCHE 
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Registered Trade-Mark, 


Modish 
Ginghams, 


At *“ The Linen Store.” 


Among the specially desirable 
styles in our extensive assortment of 
these goods are Home-Spun Weaves 
closely resembling some of the later 
Scotch Woolens. Crepon and Lace 
Stripes in soft shades of pink, straw, 
green, and lavender. Shepherd 
Checks in blue, black, red, pink, gray, 
helio, and brown, with a shaggy over- 
plaid of white. Jacquard stripes of 
old blue, old pink, and green on black. 
Hair-lined striped and _ checked 
grounds, with Jacquard spots in white 
and colors. Linen Ginghams and 
swivel silk Ginghams in neat designs. 


James McCutcheon & Co., 
14 WEST 23D STREET, New York. 


When you wish to buy a 
STEAM OR HOT WATER 
HEATING PLANT, 


send for a catalogue of 


The Dunning Boiler, 


We also make Steam 
Engines, Boilers and ma- 
chinery. 











NEW YORK CENTRALIRON WORKSCO. 











Pleasures of 
Your Summer Tour 


by planning now how you can 
see the most, enjoy the most, 
and all the time be comfortable. 
Read up on 

The Great Lakes, 

Minnesota Park Region, 

The Rocky and Cascade Mountains, 
and perhaps Alaska. 


Broadway). 


A.C. HARVEY, 211 Washington St., Boston, or F. 
I. WHITNEY, G. P. & T.A. GREAT NORTH- 
ERN RAILWAY, St. Paul, Minn.,, will be glad 
to send you something interesting. 


“OUR SUMMER” 


awakens thoughts of vacations pleasantly spent; 
of trips ‘through the woods for enue; A piled 


adapted for 


Mention 


Farm 
Buggies, Phae- 
fact, almost every- 











MN 





beauties taken from murmuring streams; of health 





CHURCH LODGE restored, and sundry other recollections of a well 
p earned respite from cares of business, thoroughly 
ARLOR, enjoyed. “Our Summer” covers the lakes and sum- 
Pp mer resorts in I/linois and Wisconsin along the line 
EWS, of the Wisconsin Central, and is just what you 
and need to enable you to reach a decision as to where 
you will spend your vacation the coming season. 
Opera Chairs | Brimful of information and interspersed with half- 
S.C.SMALL | tone illustrations of scenes along the line of the Cen- 
& CO tral, A copy will be promptly mailed you on receipt 
outed of two-cent stamp. 
#0 Canal 
be noone ay appress JAS. C. POND, 


Gen’! Pass. Agent, 





NOM 
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31 and 33 Vesey St., N, Y. 


ORE DULLS 


fom i, ute. We will re- 


The“ Handy” Scissors Sharpener, New York City. 
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HEARS MILWAUKEE, WIS. 

The dullest 
can be sharpen- 
ed perfectly in 
less than 1 min- 





Escorted 





Parties will leave 
New York at stated intervals 


EUROPE. during the summer. 


thing First-class. All expenses included. 
fund money if 





Ninth season, All 
expenses. Three 
i meals aday. 31 days, 
$135; 38 days, $175 and upwards. All rooms on ship 











outship, amidships on promenade deck. Circulars 
free," _ ELIAS BROOKINGS, Springfeld, Mass. 





ND AND WHITCOM 











ie Re : x, 
ALL TRAVELING EXPENSES INCLUDED. 


Parties will leave New York in May avd July 
for a Grand Excursion of Forty-six Days to 


ALASKA. 


The outward route is to be over the Picturesque 
Cauadian Pacific Railway, through Montreal, 
Winnipeg, Banff Hot Springs, the grand scenery 0 
the Selkirks, and Seattle, Tacoma and Portland; the 
homeward route, after the Alaska voyage of twelve 
days, via the Northern Pacifie Railroad, with 
week in the Yellowstone National Park. 

Magnificent trainsof Palace Sleeping and Din- 
ing Cars, with every first-class appointment, are to 
be used in crossing the continent. The Alaska trip 
will be on the favorite steamer ‘ Queen.” 

Special Tours through Europe, leaving New 
York in May, June and July. 

Two Summer Trips to Alaska, leaving New 
Yorkin July for two 45-day excursions. 

Colorado and the Yellowstone National 
Park ta 3l-day excursion, leaving New York 
July. 

Tours to Hawaiian Islands, Japan and 
China. 

A Series of Summer Tours, 
weeks, to the principal resorts of N 
Middle States, and Canada. 

Independent Railroad and steamship 
Tickets to all Points. 

@@™ Send for descriptive book, mentioning the par 
ticular tour desired. 


RAYMOND & WHITCOMB, 








of one to four 
‘ew England, the 





gramme on pogpicesion free. Choice Berths on all 
steamers. E. M. JENKINS & Co.,, 273 B’way, cor. 


not sutisfactory. 
Chambers St., N. Y. 


By mail on re- 
ceipt of 25 cts. 


Eastman’& Co., 
64 Reade Street 














CV a aaa eee YELLOWSTO 
{EMULSION SPRAYERR LAKE 


which is nearly 





For fruit trees, 
vince garden flow: 8,000 feet 
ur book on above the sea and a lovely} 


« 





body of water. LET mesend\y 
ou a book that describes it.§ 
end SIX CENTS, 
NORTHERN 
PACIFIC 


RAILROAD. 
CHAS. S. FEE, 
Gen. Pass. Agt., St. Paul, Minn. 
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W. &B. DOUGLAS, 
Middletown, 
New York. 
Chicago. 


R 





= = 








York. 
rq G 


31 


E. 14th St., cor. Union Sq., New 








MOUNT 


OVERLOOKS 














Tux INDEPENDENT Puess, 4) AND43 GOLD STREET NHAB FULTON STREBT. 





